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"ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
` , EDUCATION OF THE ABORIGINES"* 


Dn. MINENDRANATH BASU ; 
3 


¢ 


eM we are passing through a stage in our national life when 
a clear statement of how anthropology cau help us to build out future Ú 
India is essential. ii 
Anthropology, the Science of Man, is divided into two broad 
sections? One is concerned with the Physical aspect of man and the 
* other with his behaviour : these being known respectively as Physical 
and Cultural Anthropology. The place for ‘physical science is the 
laboratory room,» whereas for Biological Science, particularly én for 
| Anthropology, the laboratory is the field. Hence it is that the latter 
„afe ealled Field Sciences. ` . 

An anthropologist studies the people among whom he lives "and 

works, becauge from them he can gather data that will throw light 
, on the Inaiq problems of his science. 

Anthropology is till'tecently usually believed to be 3 border line 
science which has no application in the practical field. But recent 
trends show definite change in the angle of vision. Today I intend 

2 to confine myself to that part of anthropology which will be of practical 
> Belp Ë the education aspect of the aborigines. 

`The Proto-Australoid and the Mongoloid constitute the main 

j aborigigal population in India. The aboriginal population in India 
ey only a faction of the whole population, TH approximately 25 io 


c 
Y 


e - . 
j * Presidential Address at Thirty-First All India EducationaPConference, Jaipur, 1950. 
Aborigines’ Education Secticn. 
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e 90 millions gut of nearly 400 milione. Thg economic becupations - 
of the aborigitfa! people of India are various : hunting, food gathering, ° 
cattle-breeding, agriculture, eic. $ a f 
Tiducation of th aborigines has an important role to play in Fred’ 
India, Dr. Katju on the occasion of the Annual Convocation address . 
of the University of Cəleutta in 1953 emphasised that in the yational_. 
* interest” of the security and unity of a Free India efforts must be 2 I 
for the upliftment of thé aborigines. Ë 
Education among the aboriginalg is usually imparted in thé - 
family group in the natwe of imitation and association, some gel 
through initiation rites and subsequent discipline. But in the "adoles! ` 
cent stage sdudation was imparted through an organised Institation. 
even recently their, existence is found in "Assam, Chotanggpur and. 
Madhya Pradesh. The names of Abors—Molisup, Garos—Nokpanti 
Kukis—Zwalbuk, Nagas--Morung, Mikirs— Terang, Oraons—Dhu 
kuria, Birbors—Gitiora, Gonds—Ghotul, are well knowm. Admission 
to these institutions are sought by a ceremony. Education is imparte : 
to the beginners by the more experienced and senior members of ht 
institution. The members work in*many cases in a coOpexatint 
e" system, During festivals in the villages all render service accordit . 
io their ability by which they learn aff acquire experience. An old 
men when wants to thatch his house or till the soil, he un 
help. This is done by an organised group for which paymeng in kin 
is given instead of cash. The young batch learn by the guidance 
of the elder ones. Hunting, collection of food, digging and tillin é 
the soil, weeding, harvesting and threshing, singing, dancing and alsi 
entertaining guests all come under the term of their “Education” 
These show that the community feeling is too much conscious amowmg 
the «groups. We ‘find in the modern schooling system there is exam’ 
nation but among them no such system is formalised. They hav 
standard of their skills with the different processes. Disciplite i is d 
maintained im them. . š 


. 





The linking of education at every stage of Busen life is admitted 
by alleducationists. It can be imparted in the edneatfonal institution 
only if the education of both the children and the adolescents j 
centered round the main occupational work of the life. The abofigin. 
° als are accustomed to this type of education so it should be the dut 





e of the educationisis to give proper facilities, by way of their qulture 


trait, in an institution where their education can be set we So the 3 


type.of education im farted to the aboriginals should not encourag 
them from being alitnated from their native soil and environment, - 
ç : 
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but should rather help them in improving their social and community 
.lifé. In the Report of the Centra? Advisory Board of Education in 
1944 stress has been given merely to learning “through activity’ 
Imparting education to the aboriginal population in, Tndia is an 
onerous, task it is beset with many difficultiés which can hardly be 
“realised dy any one excepting the anthropologist. Some suggest tht 
these ab8riginal folk should be left to themselves to remain in isolation. 
Others hold that they should be grouped along with the backward 
or depressed class Hindus. e They also think that their language 
should Se abolished. But anthropologists encourage to assimilate the 
mboriginal *folk with the culture of the advanced neighbours, retaining 
the good elements of their culture. The best means of acculturation 
is through education. The Report of the Educational Conference of 
the Pacific Countries in 1938 shows how efficiently it gives shape to 
‘native ihstitutëons, standards of livine g, moral codes and inherent 
values’. The conference also admits that ‘when we institute a system 
of education we do not know precisely what we are déing'. It shows 
cdgarly bofr the anthropologist “can help the educationist with the. 
pa E NOR In Africa we also find barping of the 
same string. In India the @lucational problem of the aboriginals is 
rather a complicated one. The aboriginal people of India have come 
“in contach with the advanced groups of Indian population as well as 
with the Kurepeans: The aboriginal children are bejng educated by 
the Government and also by the philanthropic individuals and institu- 
tions like the Ramkrishna Mission, the Bharat Sevasram, Christian 
reittissfonaries, ete. 
eThe experience gathered from different paths of life is passed 
one'io generation through traditions, ‘This process of experience "is 
"termed ‘Education’. We usually distinguish between three types 
of education :— ` 


(1) Which uplifts ilte individual both mentally and intellectual- 
. ly oak fits him for ihe struggle for existence. 
Y Q Which is theant for the exploitation of the so-called 
"s educated. | 

* (@ Which the enthusiasts impose upon the poor and the ill- 

Fe fated conditions by ameliorating them without considering 
: their necessity or capacity. 

7> . The sowalled education now being imparted to the aboriginals 

j- tgking them out of their homes to ,a town and allowing 

them to reside in big palatial buildings or mansions, is not 

a’ real or suttable education for them. I have gathered from 
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the . Adiwawi ` in different « regions of India, that those 
who have been. brought to the hostels for their education, have 
developed fascination mainly for luxuily. They do not usuall y want 
to go baek to theh* villages even sometimes during the vacation 
months. They have frankly admitted of their poor, ugly and miser- 
able condition’ Jof theér villages. The diet in the village i js ng more 
liked, The majority of the students feel and declare that fhey "would 
be Police Officers, Deputy Macisicates, etc. in their future life, but 
I wonder to note that not a single soul T did ñnd during my contact 
with them for the last few years, whq,would like to go back to the 
village to educate their villagers. The education which was once 
intended to create a group of clerks for the Hast India Company, has ` 
no justification for its continuation in Free India today., Instead 
of copying what has been forced upon India the aboriginals in India 
could evolve a type of education suitable for themselves with a view 
to improving their occupation’—agriculture, cattle-regring, "cottage 
industry, ete. 

In Assam and Manipur every girl has to learn the art of weaving 
if she. wants to marry. Originally Ibo men preferred an ire rn 
wife who was less expensive and more efficient. Both 
women laboured equally for the soluteen of their food. But the 
present system introdueed by education has trained the girls to adopt 
the fine arts of the young ladies giving to their husbands an uncom- 
fortable life. The same condition can be, noticed amonge the abori. 
ginals of Chotanagpur particularly in the district of Ranchi as well 
as in the Khasi Hills of Assam by the missionary influence. = 

Friends, I would now crave your indulgence*by placing befor’ 
you a few suggestions for the education plan of the aboriginal people 
of India : ° . MU 

Books should be written on the topics like human need for food,. 
shelter and clothing ; early man's ignorance of food' growing and 
cattle-rearing, in the regional or local script. If possiWfe the script 
of the national language may be introduced. The ‘legends, folk-tales 
and songs of thé aboriginals should be included inghe OC NC 
Their children will take more interests in them as these would tell 
their own stories. The heroic tales of their lives should always be 
given priority so that they get full impetus for this. If foreign 
elements of cultnre are to be introduced, introduce them through 
their own. TS * 5 


The medium of «instruction aki be at the glémentary stage 
through their mother tongud. It is seen not only in the aboriginal’ 
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cases byt also SHORE the advanced group of peofleethat childrens 
can learn better and smoothly through ihe language Spoken at home 
#ban a foreign fanguage. mn some areas like Assim, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh the States are insisting of their state languages. 
But this system of introduction of language on these people is disas- 
trous and results in useless expenditure of money. Jrf this connection 
I would fike to point out that the teachers from the aboriginal . groups 
should be recruited to educate their children I have some pianika) 
experiences about the teaching of the advanced groups of people 
in a Bengali village schogl, where the teacher is one who speaks 
Hitdi only. The students what I have observed could not follow. 

The similar thing I have also noticed in several schools in Bengal— 
that the teachers quilifving themselves with M.A. degrees could not 
make the students understand. So if the teacher could not feel and 
realise the difficulty of the students the teaching will be a failure. 

For this I advocate the idea of selecting teachers from the aboriginal 
community. What I believe is that by special methods and creation 

of interests their children can be given quick traiping. 


«My second view is net to arrange big buildings for schools at a 
distance from their homes, as the children do not have full 
faith in such schools. @ur main effort should be to educate them 
for their economic usefulness as far as pdssible. The teaching of 
arts and crafts should always be éncouraged, We know that some 
groups do not like or even touch spinning machine—the loom—this 
is almost their sccio-religious taboo. But our Basic Education Scheme 


I has forced to accept it. Trainiugin horticulture, agriculture, cattle. 


e ` 


Tearing, carpentry work, ete., can be given with much success, 


Collection of vocabularies of the aboriginal children on the selen. 


tific basis has not been worked out in India. In Africa among the 


aboriginal areas the -syllabic and the whole word method has been 
found tq be -useful. It makes learning very easy for its readers 
Details should be worked out by engaging research enthusiasts im 
this direction. 

` 


° Due to culture contact with the advanced groups of people these" 
. pgople are gradually improving their technical competence through 
e the schools. This is also admitted by the Santals and other neigh. 


bouring aboriginal people and also by the Khasis of Assam. 


| edufation and contact through social welfare workers they have 


_, opted the device and applied to their way gf life for working. This 
° should be encouraged. . 


. . * * s 


Modern e 
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` < Schools im Ñe primary stage shoulll be within the village! But 


as the density of population in their areas is low, a full, fledged school 
with 3 or 4 villages combined tosa should run. If possible oné 
teacher alonee from thei? community can run a school. In larger: 
seitlements full fledgel primary schools with teachers should be run. 
At the next stage,%.¢., in a*large institution the children in the higher 
classes, (after taking their education in the villages) should- come 
where hostel accommodation should be made. The children must have 
to go to their villages not only during the vacation months but also 
in short holidays. The idea €f giving jobw should be, completely 
abandoned. They must pe given education in such a way so thaš 
they might utilise their edacation to train up their villagers in their 
environmental setting. R 
Education of the aboriginals should be subjected to well planning 
and supervision by a board of scholars who have done actual field- 
work. The sorting out process is crucial to success in fld-work. 
The field-worker must have the full knowledge and interests in 
educational methods «and practices. Field.workers specially the 
scholars of anthropology are well equipped to understand the unter, 
lyhg principles of the indigeneous’ system to the moral standard 
and they can interpret the culture of the abOtiginals in a neat and 
planned way. They oan Offer the basis of this on their concrete ex- 
perience and not on vague sympathy. The mistakes committed eby 
the advanced groups in the treatment of the aboriginal peOple of 


` America, Oceania, Africa and parts of India should not be repeated 
“in Free India. Here in India we have no legacy of past errors but , 


* 


the field is open for a policy based on scientific principles and experi- 


- ences of Cultural Anthropology. The Science of Man—Anthropolog y. 


has earned results in other parts of the world. It can play a special 
role in Free India today for the emergence of a new and integrated 
society provided it is given proper opportunity and incentive. : i 
To find out the proper type of education to Be given to the abo- 
riginal people anthropology will be of great help in creating rtghë 
teachers. A child's mind is soft like clay, it can be moulded into 
any shape. Sincere and honest sympathy attract it most. A success- 


* ful teacher will be one who will be able to attract students. fa 


teacher comes from a higher culture or class he shows a patronising 
attitude and behaviour towards the aboriginal students and ofteg 
he is found to look down upon them. Sometimes this may not “find 


“any expression outwardly Put every student can feel it in a very 


f 


“short time instinctively.* This results automatically an apathetic 


.cw , 5 , . 
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condition towards the teacher. A teacher's E asset is tho 
love and respeo; of the ja Sk His success depends on them, 
` Besides, if a teacher is not well acquainted with the home-atmosphere 
‘of his student, it is very difficult for him to realise their defects and 
wants. * Character and knowledge are the vital points which make up 
a good, teacher. A student will always follow instinctively a gaod 
teacher as his ideal. So* to select an ideal teacher for imparting 
education to the children of the aboriginal I do always emphasise 
for one of their community. Thus we find that the activity of an 
anthropologist is not only to serve the State and his society but also 
is an adjunct indispensible to the educational® life of the aboriginals. 
This is really the visiqn of the study of Man. 

Education of the aboriginals in India is the hardest problem 
which the educationist and also the anthropologist have to solve. 
Could the problem be solved by steering these people to real education 
Free Indif today will have the real national assets. They are the 
nationals of Free India with us and we shall have the voice One India. 


~ | ° 
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a CHINA! AND. U.S.A.—INDIA'S | 
FOREIGN POLICY 4 


. PARITOSH Kumar Ray Cuowpnuuny; M. A, 


@ s 
It is really strange that China and U. 8. A. cannot understand 
each other in spite of having much in common (The making of modern 
China: A Short History —Owen and Eleanor Lattimore). But he 
course of events that gathered round Sino-American relationse since 
the late 40's are but reflections of a bigger issue at stake, the 
case for and against Communism as the disputirig parties often claim 
to take their stand on. Now, what India, standing geographically 
only nextdoor and sharing two-thotlsands years of peaceful, comnterce 
in ideas and culture with China, and a democratic system with 
America, can do to bring to a close the unhappy factors that set 
these two great nations apart. Napoleon once described Ching as a 
*Piant asleep, who on awakening would shake the world. All < 
questions apart, if only population is taken into account, one will 
agreg with Mao-Tse-Tung* in what be euphemistically said: If all 
the Chinese breathe together, there will be storm. So, if not for 
anything else, at least for the overwhelming number by which the 
Chinese people this world of ours, let us ponder a little. 





* 
° *. 


THE CASE FOR CHINA AS SHE SEES 1T 
- ° 
China's first and foremost sim is territorial unification, i.e., < 
logically return of Formosa (“Every three years a disorder, every 
five years a rebellion"--A Chinese proverb), Quemoy, 'Matsu and 
Pescadores to China, which according to all capons of intéfnational 
"law form integral parts of ihe main land (Ref. Yalta*Agreement),— 
e even at the proposed price of offering Chiang-Kai-Bhek ag bigh post 
e in the Chinese Government. China traces her distrust of the West,* 
ia specially America to past history, and she reminds with contempt 64 
that the whole history of past Sino-West relations is being repeated e 
e in regard to Formosa. Historically, Hay’s Open Door Policy (1899) 
wasa policy of ''hichhiking" imperialism in preference to añlive =! 
imperialism. And thee Chinese opposition to foreign missionary I 
activities is nol a persecution of the freedom of conscience, bui is in °° 
“(he national interest They note like Lattimore: “Tn fact, it is ` E 


. à A 
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hardly too much te say that the whole of the Protestant missionary 


movement in China was more T a subverting force than a converting 
Broselytism (p. 112, The Making of Modern, China). That ihe 
Lansing-Ishi Agreement (i917) was a stab at her back, that the 
Chinese have still fresh in their memory the Asian Munich, the 
Manehburign Episode (1931) which ‘cannot be explained by referring 

to the diplomatic documents of the time. The problems involved 
were of the kind known in diplomatic language as ‘delicate’, so 
delicate that the world’s best diplomatic brains were employed in 
drawing up documents th®t would get ‘around tbe real issue without 
mextioning them” (p. 147, The Making of Modern China). In 1943, 

` Pearl S. Buck noted with regret American silence on making the 
war-aime clear. The high-sounding words of ihe Atlantic Charter 
were drowned in the roar of Churchill! to preserve the Empire. 
“Coupled with the reluctance to pronqunce on the Cripps-Crisis over 
e india, it clésed the door to a solution in Asia, of which China was 
one of the storm-centres. And the Chinese think, the presence of 

. the U.S. 7th Fleet in the Formosan waters i$ a clear sign -post of 

idf's imperialistic design’. 


THE CASE FOR AMBRICA AS HER STATESMEN SEE 1T 


Now, what prompts America to place*her 7th Fleet in the 
l'ormogan waters, many thousand miles off her own coast for an 
alleged line of Pacific defence when she herself will oppose, and 
naturally enough, the presence of a Communist navy near Long 
Island? Here are some interesting highlights. es 
<<} " Presenting "the case for America before the Conference of 

South and B.E. Asia (Convened by the School of Advanced Interng- 

e tional Studies of the Johns Hopkins eUniversity, Aug. 8, 1955),* Mr. 

Walter S. Robertson, U.S., Assistant Secretary of State for Far 

Easiern Affairs, asked: Is the present season of sweetness and light, 

through We are passing, a phase only, or the Soviets and their 


Communist allie$ suffered some change of heart as well as tactic? ° 


, And “he “belinyed, they have not. As evidence, later he attached 
. Particular significance to a statement by Mr. Khruschev, Sept. 17 
e* 195% ata State-dinner in Moscow in honour of the East German 
Premier: “Anyone who mistakes our smiles for withdrawal from 
§ the teachings of Karl Marx and Lenin is making a mistake. Those 
Yrewho efpect this will have to wait until Easter Monday falls on 
ç Tuesday" ( (Quoted in the address by Mr. Robertson to the Virginia 
Bar Association at White Sulphur Spfings, West Virginia, Aug. 8, 

$ 2—1946P—el V 





* 
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1956). Now, ahat are the teachings of Lenin, to which Mr. 


i . ç. l, 


Khruschev gives fresh allegience? 2 wrote :s “We are living I 


not merely in a state bat in a.system of states, and the existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in “the end. 
And before that “end supervenes, a series of frightful walligions 
betweén the Soviet Republic and bourgeoi8 states will be inevitable". 
Lenin depicted the Communist Party as a man ascending a steep, 
unexplored mountain, who reaches an obstšcle impossible to forward 
progress. “The man then "must turn back, descend, seek anqther 
path, lotiger perhaps, bêt one which will enable him to regch the 
summit’’. And Lenin's summit was clearly defined : “First, we will 
take Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, and then we'll 
surround America, that last citadel of Capitalism. We won't have 


to attack; it will fall into our lapsdike an over-ripe fruit”. Following ` 


this, Mr. Robertson thinks, ‘(Communist objectives in Asia have long 
been recognised and clearly defined: the manpower of China, the 
industrial capacity of Japan, the raw-materials and excess food of 
O9. E. Asia. .. If the three objectives ate ever realised, our di 
frontiers might well be pushed back to ihe west Coast, and Lenin's 
dream of surrounding America would be well on its way to fulfilment. 
...Objective No. L already has been achieved—China’s man-power. 
The war in Indo-China sparked and supplied by the Red-Ohine:e 
makes for Communist bid for S.E. Asia. The attack on “Korea in 
: 1950 was in the Spip on of many the first step towards Japan's, 
industtial resources’. (cf. “Korea has been a blessiag. There hed 
to be a Korea either here or some peace in the world''— General Van 
Fleet, quoted in IJ. Stoné’s book: The Hidden History of the 


P^ 
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Korean War). And so, following the red-light of Korea, America " 


is up in arms and ready to resist Communism. And as Mr. William - 

Randloph Hearst, Jr. writing in the Patrika (Danger Ahgadt Asia) 
a said: “The lüxury of further retreat in Asia 1s not gpen to the U.S. 

because of our exposed geographic frontiers in the Pacific basit”, e 


le. - :,Znpia’s FonEIGN Ponicy ü 


briefly : support to discredited regimes of Chiang, Dr. Rhee, etc, 
military. bases in the face of popular Asian apposition: even if the ed 





India, Burma, Ceylon and Ingonesia. Let us analyse and examiné. 
= India’s foreign Policy i in this background, . 
4 . 


. ` o. š 


š What are the implications of American policy? They yore 


&.E.A.T.O. countries, and the suspicion of neutral counfries like : 
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Like all wise» foreign policies, India’s foreigy policy is limited” 
primarily by her geographic s§uation, ‘strategic importance (in the 
North, her frontier touches the frontiers of four countries Pakistan, 

. Afghanistan, Soviet Union and China, and across the "North East 
Frontier * Agency touches the Tibet region of Chjna), ideological 
connections, economic interests, and a host of other conilicting 
forces. Now, what is Behind India’s insistance on the "Pànch 
Shilla? Observers like Dr. K. L. Sridharani-think that India's 
philosopher Vice-Presiderft Dr. Radhakrishnan supplied the 
philosophical and historital basis of India’s Foreign Policy 
(See: inside Delhi, columns by Dr. Sridh&rani in the Patrika, 
1954-56). According to this thesis, ideas lose their nascent stings 
and rigours us time passes. As the endless Crusades of Islam and 
Christianity have finally settled down, leaving the Muslims and 
“Christians of the Arab countries in peace (and transforming the 
e relations between the Arab countries and the Furopeans to a newer 

basis), as the Catholic-Protestant antagonisms of the past (of which 

+ the Massacre of St. Bartholomew is a brutal record) have settled down, 


. ^ 
n o time and peace, the issue of Communism and Western e, 
e 


mocrecy will not seem to be as incapable of compromise as it is 
to-day. And that both, Commuuism and Western democracy will 
give up their militant attitudes towards world problems. India’s 
foreignepolicy is partly the result of this synthetic trend of thought. 


i ‘Now, the diplomatic basis is supplied by Dr. K. M. Panikkar, 

india's ace diplomat in his books: ‘The Basis of An Indo-British 

4 arene "Tbe Future of GS. E. Asia,’ and ‘Asia and Western Domi- 
nance’: (a) “The Russian and the American expansion both had 
the téauilt of shifting the balance of power from the colonising nations 
* of Europe. New ages of history are growing side by side, not one 
after another,” 


(b) “Russia in Asia is a geographical fact—the influence of 


mn will become increasingly apparent as time goes on--since its * 


power is 'contipental, not maritime.’ 


° (e) America and the Far East are neighbours. through increased 
° sir-@mmunication. 


° (d) India is a peninsula in Asia. Compared to the Soviet Union 
and China, together, she had smaller land-mass and population. If 
Weis leans é00 great in favour of Russia and China, she becomes an 
appendage to their body, of which Central" Asia is the heartland. 


To be powerful, India must ally (but not to the extent of aniago- 
- ° 


,* . 
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nising Russia apd China) a maritime Power. India’s obvious choice 
is Britain (through the Common wealth)fon whom mugh of her military 
establishments and the, protection of her long coast line depend. 


Thee are some other factors, to be reckoned with for a basic 
understanding ef India’s foreign policy which seems to ‘so mapy 
friendly observers, to be perplexing, if, not a bundle of contmedictlons, — . 
Nehru” believes that much of the East-West antagonism could,have 
been avoided, if the Russian Revoluiion was allowed to be stabilised 
and her relations with coputries normalised : “The Communist 
Revolution should be viewed in the correct perspective. Whene the 
French *Revolution eame it shook Europe terribly and many, pedple 
thought it was the end of the world. Af bera enumber of years, the 
French Revolution underwent various changes and things stabilised 
themselves. Normally speaking, Russia would have stabilised itself. 
after the 1917 Revolution, but # was not allowed to become nermal. 
An important Russian leader said to me, when I said something to 4“ 
him in criticism of his policy : “Yoi mnt realise that we have lived 
for the last’40 years ‘ina state of siege,’ ‘That remark of bis im- 
.epressed me. Unfortunately in dealing with China, manya 

countries have not profited by the Russian example.” (Speech before 
i the, German Foreign Rolicy Association, Bonn, July 15, 1356). His 
thesis was re-echoed in the speech of Dr. Radhakrishnan on July 
19, 1956. Nehru’s Foreign Policy stems from these fundamental 
premises, 6.g., the evidence of- Prof. Lattimore, the. world-famous 
American Sinologist: “That many of the harsh and cruel aspects of 
the Soviet order are im fact: scars inflicted on it ineits youth by the 
intolerence and active hostility against’ which it had to struggle to 
sürviye. For this part of the environment of the early years of Soviet. 
history, it was the rest of the world that was responsible, Similarly, ° 
the future of China, i.e., the growth of democracy will. be favoured 
if the rest of the world takes it for granted that China igecapable of 
e democracy" (The Making of Modern China, p.197). . : 


The problem of normalising relations with ee PAN 
in the background of her vast landmass. At present, “space is Chinaés 
` chief asset, not her wealth.” Given 30 years of peaceful inglus-. ° 
e irialisation, China will emerge as the most powerful nation on earth, 
besides U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., because of her manpower. "But 
unless her land-problem is solved, unless the advance of thé’ Gobied 
is stemmed,—and these objectives cannot be fulfilled in a state of. 
cold-war,—her indugtrialisation will compel her to be imperialistit 
7 Jike Japan. India too needs peace for the success of her Five-Year e 


. 4 . 
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Plans, so that both qan settle down to peaceful comffeti¢ion in spite e 
of their respective differences, of outlogk on world affairs, which will 
Ntimately decide the future of Asia and the worid. And that is 
why the Sino-Indisn relations are a factor fot democracyeand, what | 
the Chou-Nehru Agreement on Tibet records (as Nehru himself has 
- several times said) is this historic change*in intef-state relations 
(But misplaced critics like Gri Jay Prokash Narayan would Jegard 
l Panch Shilla as born of sin). Thus the American assistance to 
Chiang-Kai-Shek is ultimately having the effect of resisting the emer- 
gence of China as a first-class Asiatic power, as predicted by obser- 
ee: verg during the War. The experience of the resistance against Japan 
` +” has already led the Chinese to change from the position of a "country 
with her face towards the Pacifiz to that of facing the vast inland 
area, to her trade communications with the Soviet Union via land 
"route, And the modern Moscow-Peiking Railway has more than 
e ‘broken Chirfa’s technological isolation. Soit is futile that a conti- 
nuation of Americin embargo against China can for long bear fruit. 
. Further, it has the effect of imposing on China an isolation more 
fore within the Russtan orbit. But as Nehru has said time 
again (and as Mr. George V, Allan, former American Ambassador ® 
to India testified from ‘‘hi8 experience in Korea) that in Korea China 
acted independently, that China is primarily "Asiatic, in spite of* her 
ideological alliance with the Soviet Union, and that we can help 
° matters if we help her to come to her own from her long seclusion, 
„(which is explained partly by her size and homogenity of culture, as 
well as by foreign domination); she was previously more of a, world, 
: R | self-sufficing, self-contained than-a nation. 


. * Let u$ now examine the problems of democracy in China: '"Phe 


= typical Chinese is naturally democratic and in this he is as much as 
like most Americans as he is unlike most Japanese” ‘Lattimore). 
For ins(ance, the Chinese talk to mule-cart drivers in the same 
friendly way aq average. Americans do to taxi drivers, and think that, 
thee act of getting work from & man is made delightful with some. 


friendly words, unlike in India, where manual labour is still looked 
MS down upon by a vast majority of educated people, and that foo in spite 4 
` „of a formal democracy. Further, the way of address in the Chinese 
. ` spoken language is democratic as in English, unlike in many Indian 
wee langmages (eg. the Bengali equivalent of the English word ‘you’ *. 
4 is ‘Tunti’ while addressing men of the so-called lower professions, 


"and ‘Apni? for others; cf, Hindi equivalents, ‘Tum’ and 'Aap.") 
. ° But why is it that a modern visitor in China fintls her to be a camp, 
e 


e e ` we. 
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e meticulously Suarding its secrets, (attributed solely to Communist 
regimentation) “more formal than free, compared with the brutal 
frankness of Americans, The WA | 
Her history: ‘The typical ' Chines? is in many ways more ‘civilised’ 
than we are. He does not admire frankness the wiy we doze In, fact, 
| he thinks these*characteristics are rather barbarian and ynsuifable. 
| ‘He „ig more tactful, his chief connern being to make the other fellow 
| fee! comfortable, to give him face, rather than to tellthe truth. 


onc» again, are traceable fo 


This comes from thousands of years of having to get along with 
each other often in crowded and uncomfortable surroundings'' (p. 28. 
The Making of Modern China). te 


An old missionary student of China once remarked that Chinese 
history is remote, monotonous, obscure, and worst of all, there is too 
much of it (China has the most continuous and authentic history for - 
more than two thousand years). This may be describel as one of the ° 
major reasons of the Western inability.to understand fhe Chinese," ° 
least her foreign relation. But this requires a lot of explaining away 
that a rational judgement can permit. Historically, the Chiang-  . 
regime (which America presents asa fest case for Do. d 

essentially a confucian state, far from democratic with ‘Pater fami j 
centering round the doctrine of ‘filial piéty’, in. which power is con- 
| centtated in the hands of*the father or the head of the family, and the 
| scope of individual action for an individual member of the society is — - 
limited. The War-years bav» done- sufficiently to break down the ° 
rigours of ‘Pater familias’, as many contemporary observers bs 


noted. e : e 
9 


Further, “one of the most striking things about the culture at 
China is the intricacy and difficulty of the Chinese written language’’® 
(Lattimores) with a host of 20 main dialects and 200 lesser known 
. A dialects, and a plethora of characters, of which itis said of criticism 
* by Chinese who have studied in Europe, that 80 per egnt "of a 
Chinese studetit’s school life is taken up with the [ask of memo- 
rising characters and even then he is far from written fluency. é'It 
< is very probable that Chinese writing (like Egyptian writing) was, 
. ° purposely developed froma very early period in a way to make it às ' 
difficult as possible, because writing guarded ‘the secret wealth “of | 
powers in controlling the allotments of water, and the opportunity of ` 
| .® rent and taxes. Even if this opinion may be called speculative, we do A 
at least know that in working practice the Chinese written language 
has always been so difficult tha to acquire a good education demanded, ` 
„more time and hard work than in any western culture". And Modern e i 
n * 
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China is democratising her writfen and spoken language By reducing 
ane ten thousand apd more odd r characters to an workable extent, by 
popularising the Mandarin dialect of Peiking among all sections of 
Chinese (as the standard spoken language of China) preceding their 
decision t6 Romanise the script, and thus ending the Chapier of 
Chinese history when the 3 R’s were the exclusive mónopoly of a few. | 
These are ihe stages through*whieh democracy will work itself gut in 
China. Adult-suffrage in England was introduced only since 1928 
and she had her reasons dépending on her traditions, genius and en- 
vironment. What is there fo call in qu astion in the gradual intraduc- 
tione of democracy in China? The Amrita *Bazar Patrika wrote 
editorially on the Draft Constitution of China: “A Country like China 
with an Ancient civilisation and social order, which survived centuries 
of clash and strife can hardly imitate the drastic policy of the Soviet 
leaders, After all, Russia is a new-barn child of the West; it emerged 
from the 17th century barbarism of Peter the Great. Russian society 
assumed its new shape in the 18th and 19th centuries. Such a society 
may be jbanged far more easily than a society which has not yet been 
ban, cut its moorings from its Confucian roots” Further, the , 
present virtual one party-rule is nothing new. It isin a way a conti- 
nuation of the Kuomintang system in which, “only the Kuomintang 
can decide whether such a party is to be recognised as legal and to 
what eftent its members are allowed to speak in publie and circulate 
printed matter” (p. 182, Lattimore), and “two traditions have always 
existed in China that the man of education has the right to speak out 
ana that the authorities have the right and the duty to pass final 
judgement on anything that appears in print. The Press in China 
{6-day shows the continuation of both traditions (p. 185, Lattimoresy. 
What has here been said of the mid fcrties in China, holds good partly 
regarding modern China. Thus, in China to day, a government of 
Communist and “other democratic parties, though questionable by the 
standard of western democracy, is a natural reflection of her tradition 
coined ih Sun Yat Sen’s ‘Sun-Men’ Chu-T' Culture (Nationalism, 
Demoeraey and Peoples’ Livelihood). And the Mao-regime is a 
continuation in another form of the unification of China that began 
under the Suidynasty. 

i Further, is China as dogmatic and totalitarian as she is made out 
to be® There are evidences contrary to it. For instance, Mr. A. G. 
Ayer, Préfessor of Philosophy, University College, London, noted: 
sétheir Marxism is still pretty elastic. Marxism seems to be a symbo- 
3ical framework rather than whieh hampers their" freedom to carry on a 
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pure research” a And the Peiking University teaches philosophies of 





| 


Lao Tsze, Marxism and Western philosophies. «Let us now take 
the case of the Oversgas Chinese who traditionally over the centuries 
were always sons of the yellow soil, although they might have never 
seen the fatheyand and their family might have settled 1n another 


. country for generations. This was an article of faith, transcending 


politital loyalty. In view of this tradition, S.E. Asian coyntries 
haying a large number of Chinese settlers had started to look with 
suspicion and fear on their Chinese minofities as the political control 
in China passed to Communists. Now, in her frank and categorical 


declaration regarding the Overseas Chinese that their primary alle- — 


giance should be to the countries of their setjlement, the Communist 
Government of China struck a' note different from her pretlecessor. 
It has been proved again in her positive approach to the Communist 
rebels of Burma (that ‘‘revolution cannot be exported") and i in her 
most recent settlement of frontiers with Burma. 

And as Dr. Lin Yutang wrote long ago in “The vigil of a 
Nation" : ‘There is a bout ` going now inside China betwee Sige 
. Kung ane Karl Marx, and my bet is that Master Kung wi 
Time will settle that, not words; and I can imagine that in twenty 
years from now, the ardent Communist advocate will become as pro- 
confucian as desirous of having roots in one's own racial and histori- 
cal traditions". There is a Chinese proverb, it is in the fotm ofa 
question and answer: ‘‘What is the cure for muddy waiter? The 
question goes. ‘‘Time’’,is the answer. Yes, time ison our side ag 
it always is on the side of the rational; time will preve the truthof 
India’s Foreign Policy. 
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Hobhouse’s criticism of,idealist theorg is a wartime production. 
War, ‘should be an eye-opener to the implications of the Philosophical 
`° Theory df the State. German militarism mirrors its ultimate effect. 

In the bombing of London, the visible and tangible outcome of 
a false and wicked doctrine became evident to Professor Hobhouse, 
The whole conception of the idealist is deeply interwoven with the 
sinister developments in European politics. 

That Hobhouse is not alone who reacts like this will be 
evident to us if we consult Willoughby and Bryce. Willoughby 

in 4 Prussian Political ‘Philosophy ° has pointed out that 
German militarism owes its inspiration to a long line of tradition. 
The exaltation of the State hasa baneful effect on future. 

Professor Bryce in his introductory lecture on “ International 
Crisis : “The Theory of the State” has also found in idealist political 
` philosophy "the real seeds of World War I. Like Hobhouse, he has 
also given a clarion call to all responsible thinkers to expose this 
aspect of idealism» with brutal frankness. ° 

Thus it is apparent that Hobhouse writes in a spirit of a crusader 


- 


. . 
With a view to freeing the world from deadly doctrines. Y 


“ In substance what Hobhouse did”, says one commentator, 
“ under the Stimulus of the War, was to throw into relief some of 
the anti-liberal implications of Hegelianism that English and American 
Hegeliang had considered to be of only passing importance. The 
issues belwees. Bosanquet and Hobhouse turned chiefly upon two 
pdints,. both obscure in Green: the ethical relationship between the 
' tndivédual and the community, and the relationship of society to 
the State.” ' 

Hggelianisin is viewed as the enemy of mankind. “It has been 
“fought om humanitarian ground. poe is the main target of 


** 1 George H. Sabino: “ A History of Political Theory "' ” qon. 3rd Edition (1951) ; 
pre. 
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“ea?” || ° 
| ‘attack. It is ds acute a criticism af is'extant in recent political 
theory.’ ° i 


; rene er , 

. The capital blunder ofidealism liés in the fact that instead of 

seeking to” realize the ideal it idealizes the real. There is no question 
of improvement, We are already living in the ideal. s 


. In the context of out social life to-day, faith in such sT5umptions e 
will affophy our power of revolt, hypnotizó our reason and will and 
paralyse our efforts to improve our present lob. 


Though it is commonly lsnown as idealjsm, Hobhouse characterize 
it as'the subtle and dangerous enemy to íhe ideal than any Brute 
denial of idealism emanating from an one-sided science." ? 4 I 


This theory starts with the idea that the whole is something more 
than its parts. It is quite obvious. Out of every assemblage, a new.. 
entity emerges. But that should not imply that this new omiy is * 
distinct from its parts and can live without them. . P 


Its idea of freedom is equally fantastic. It is said that where 
will wills: itself, freedom emerges. It is said moreover that will is 
determined by its object; Is it.not natural to thivk them. the 
“object is something external? Over and above. it is said that the 
object of the will is determined by the will itself. Here we move in 
a circle. How can the will be determined by its object and yet 
determine the object? 8 


Hobhouse points out truly: “ The end of object ita 38 always . . 
other than the will as it is when acting for the end. Will has Bae 
tion to-&n object, and things that are related are. not. the same. > 9 
identification of subject and object fails here as elsewhere and Pe it 


| the whole scheme of self. determination breaks down.” ? 
e 


This theory declares that obedience to impulses is slavery and 
that the life of reason is only free. Itis quite true. -But why do 
we forget the fact that the life of a narrow principle is noteflso free 
ebecause it necessitates subordination of other parts? e : 
lt is proclaimed that in obeying law, we obey the wäl, But, as 
Hobhouse remarks, ‘‘in society there are many wills and in obediencé , 


#4 


a 
° tolaw.we conform to the will of another. How then can we ialk*of * 


the will as if there were only one?” * T 22; 
| LÀ ^ E E * e 
` 1 Lewis Roskow : “ Contemporary Political Thou zhé in England ” (1925); P- 4. e 
2 T, T. Hobhouse : ““ The Mgtaphysical Theory of The State ” (1918), p. 18. 
i - 3 L. T. Hobhouse : '* The Metaphysical Theory of The State ” (1918), p. 35, . *. 
| 4 T, T. Hobhouse ; Ibid* p. 92, l a 
- " ^. 
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From this we came to “another aspect of freedom. *Freedom is ° 
self. determination. Yet it is rues in .complete submission to law 
Ad the State. Is it not a grosS contradiction in terms? 


. 

The concept of the “real will’’ is equally untenable. Strictly 
speaking there is no part in me which is more real than any other 
part. e Myeless permanent desires and impulses are as real to my, 
present self as my rational will, is to my reformed self. A thThg is 
either real or not real. And the actual will is just as real as the 
“real” will, 2 4 ' 

The. people in general are not guided by dictales of higher ‘self. 
Reabon plays a minor part. Our emotions and impulses determine 
our political behaviour. + What is termed as real good is not real in 
the avefage man nor even in its completeness in the best of men.” 
The term “real will’ is a source of confusion. 


The “geal will” is identified” with the General Will. But 
it requires a harmony with other wills, which is untrue to facts. 
The permanent wills of most individuals are far from harmonious 
unitiesueoverned by rational principles.” ‘‘If the real self means that 
NÉ. deep, we canuot deny that it contains possibilities of “e 
coniradiction far more serieus than the collision between permanent 
interest and passing desire.” ‘hat is, such àn identification negitles 
the possibility of a clash of rational wills. 

Suchean identification seems to rest on a confusion between 
content and existence; and breaks down utterly if we insist on 
Keeping that distinction clearly before our minds. 

““ The State i i$ definitely not the outcome of a single purpose ‘alone, 
J has evolved out of clash of wills, not of a unified will. 

Thus we see that the Genéral Will becomes an empty phtase. 
Even if such a conception exists, there are as many “general wills” 
as there are social groups. 

In ste far as it is will it is not general, and in so far as it is 
general il it isnot Will. “The common good,” says Professor Hobhouse, 
“is explicitly willed by a minority of thinking and public spirited 
individuals. What is general is more undefiued and perhaps inde- 

efinable, a participation in the variegated mass of psychological forces 
eut of which the actions and development of the community emerge.'? e 


e 
Morris Ginsberg : '' The Psychology of Scciety '' Tih Edn. p. 82. (1921). 


, 1 
? L,Y. Hcbheuse : The Metaphysical Theory of Tbe State ? (1918), p. 47. 
3 Morris Ginsbery : Ibid. P. 79. 
°° 4 L.T. Hoblcuse : Ibid, P. 48. s : 
* 5 L, T. Hobhouse : Ibid, P. 196, 
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Whatever may be the nature ot the will the marginal possi- 
bility of conflict must be adrhitted. Ana in such*a case, the rey 
edurt of appeal will be individual conscience. Hobhouse is perfectly 
right when he declares: “Moral action is action in conformity with 
an inward principle, ap action that the agent considers fo be right 
and performs because he believes it to be right. If people aTe required e 
to giv up what they consider to be right, ‘morality is annulled.” 2 





To look at social institutions as objective reason is to annul the 
function of reason in humanesociety. Moyeover, such a conception 
necegsitates the idea of a common self, which is also untrue to fact. 

Underlying Bosanquet’s account there is a serious cenfusion .. 
between the State and Society. The State is not society. 

It is necessary to society. But we must remember tbat it is one of 
its conditions. The State cannot be called as “operative criticism, 
of institutions.” The entire life of society is a whole, of whitch the 
parts act and react upon another. The entire. fabric carries out its 
own self-criticism. , : 

Hobhouse remarks emphatically : *'*To confuse the PNG with » 

** society and political with moral obligation is the central fallacy d . 
inetaphysical theory of the State." ? * 


° Truly speaking, Various factors—rational and irralional—play | 
their part in the making of the State. It has evolved out of clash of 


purposes. There is nothing sacrosanct in it. i : . 


To magnify the State is, according to da a to ia indi, 
viduals to institutionalism.? 3 2: 9 


-We. are once more tempted to quote Dr. Ginsberg when he 
^" - eondludes:; “Men do indeed sharg in a common life and contribute 
to a collective achievement, yet nothing but confusion can result from š: 
hypostalizing this life and ascribing to it a reality, over and above 
the reality of the lives which individuals live in relationewith one 


324 ° 


e another. & 


i . n ` . A ° 
Bosanquet’s view of the State in relation to the gxternal world 
has received a hot reception from Hobhouse. It is condemned as 
reactionary and ruinous. °€ >^ 


Bosanquet had magnified the morality of the State and does not 
e find occasions when the State can commit crimes. Our public qnorals 


i i, T. Hobhouse : Ibid, P. 99. < RE U q3 9 ; J 
2 L.T. Hobheuse: Ibid. P. 77, . 
8 Lewis Rockow: ‘sContemportry Political Thought In Pnad 19295 e i4, ° 
<=. 3 Morris Ginsberg : “The Paychology of Society” "ili Ban. P, 9 $” 
e ° 
S . 
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it is precisely by reversing the argument of the idgalist." 1 
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must be brought up 4o the level of private morals. Hobhóuse is clear 


on the point that ‘Qf a higher international morality is to be ` achieved, 


The States are interrelated in various ways. The economie, 
spiritual, cultural and social contacts are daily ọn the imcrease. Days 
of isolatiowism are óvér. Mutual interdependence has been ultimately 
provedeto be the very categor ical imperative of everybody's existence. 
Because of all these the organised moral world is in the making. 
Yet the idealist does not recognise the need and even the possibility 


of sueh transcendence of State limits. 
-0 


“phe fundamental fallacy of the idealist lies in the conception that 
morality. depends upon "the legal organization which is the distinctive 
mark of ihe State. Yet the world trend proves that moral relations 


. “can exist without legal relations. 


e, i EOP E 
Bosanquet's analysis sets the State above moral criticism, consti- 
tutes war a necessary incideot in its existence, condemns humanity 


and ropes a l'ederation or League of Nations.? 
€ 


* 


t 


€ 


Si us conclude with two “extracte from Hobhouse. 


“What has paralysed the development of international law and 
morality is, on the side of theory, just that dostrine of State absalu- 
liem of which the idealistic theory of the State is the most subtle 
justification. ave 


“Tnternational anarchy is not due to philosophy but to the 
pagsions of men, but the restraint which humanitarian philgsophy 
has sought to impose has been fatally loosened by the sophistications 
ét idealism.” * 


Thus Bosanquet’s stand point is thoroughly disproved. His 
concept of freedom involves coutradiction and paralysis of will. His 
concept ofthe ‘‘real will” is discredited as a source of confusion. The 
identification of “real will—” with the General Will is fantastic. 
The*claim to base the State on reason is equally untrue to fact. The 
confusion between the State and society is clearly exposed. His 


w^ ideg of the State, “as the guardian of the moral world," is condemned 


2, 


as poisonous and reactionary. 


Tuer. Hobhouse : “The Metapbysic | Theory of Thé State'' (1918) P. 110, 
L. T. Hobhouse : Ibid. P. 95. 


1 
2 
° 3 TL. T. Hobhouse : Ibid. P. 113. * š 
i £ L. T. Hobhouse : Ibid. P. 118. & S LS 
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Whate elnerges ` ‘is the concept eof the State as an association of. 
society, charged with distinct functiops-—positive ai and negative—to be 
Jimited within its own jurisdiction s that every individual can realfse 
"his best self. ° i 

What we need to remember is ; iba fact that the State is not an 
end in itself. "fti isa means to good life. Therefore, ite should be 
` looked upon as convenience, not as an object of worship." 


1 Bertrand Russell; “New Hopes for A Changing World" (1951). 
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so...” MUSIC SEMINAR, "NP 


* Kuwani NIRMALA Josmi 


- a : a ... . 
. 


The Sangeet Natak Akadami held a genius of outstanding" 
musicians and distinguished authorities on music in | Delhi from 
April Ist to 6th at Vigyan Bhavan. E 

The present Seminar is, third in the series, the previous ones 
having been on Film and Drama. 


E “The Music. Seminar will bring together for discussion and 


demonstration eminent ‘artists. Among the artists and authorities 
who will discuss- and demonstrate music are Smt. Kesar Bai of 
«Bombay, Mushtaq Husain Khan of Rampur, - Vilayat Khan of 
Bombay, Smt. Jayammal and Balasaraswathy of Madras, Alatbur 


° Brothers and Palghat’ Mani Iyer of Tanjore, T. Chowdiah of Mysore. 


and Smt. Suchitra Mitra and Pankaj Mallick .of Calcutta. The 


q emingyyY authorities participating in the. Seminar include Prof. P. 


SaXMbbsmoorthy. of Madras, Prof. B. R. Deodhar and Prof. A. Lobo 
of Bombay, Shri T. N. Ramachandran, Joint Director-General of 
Archaeology, Shri Sailaja Ranjan Mazumdar and Shri Shantifev 
Ghosh of Vishwa Bharati and Shri C. Chandrashekhariah of Mysore. 
The distinctive feature of this Seminar,-as contrasted with the 
two previous Seminars of the Akadami, is that the country’s fore- 
most authorities n music and its authoritative performers will be 


Š brought together in the same study group. 


* The discussions and papers of the Seminar will be illustrated d by : 
e 8pot-performances of the attending artiste. 

All styles (Gayakis) of music will be presented, including 
Dbrupdd, Khayal, Thumari of the North and Raga Alapana, Pallavi, 
Javli and adams of the South. "The various schools of gharanas of 
the game style "will be presented in such a way as to bring out their 
individual flaYdur and distinctive features. Along with the classical 
styles other musical forms will also be illustraied including Rabindra 
Sangeet, film . music, devotional music, Ghazals, Qawwalis, Paharis 
£nd other folkforms. 

Pgpers being presented to the Seminar will discuss such major. 

“questions. as growth of a genuine popular music, relationship between 
folk and classical music, character and musical’education, the possibil- 


iy or orchestration in Indian music. *Separaté papers will treat 
e. 
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| "problems of training, notation and Voice culture. Besides technical 

papers, there will be informative papers on trends jn classical music 

ip different parts of the country, variétfes of Hundustani and Karnatak - 
compositiohs, contribution of devotional music, ete. 


From the, papers, performances: and interchanges among the 
„artists and authorities, recommendations will emerge for issplenfenta- e 
tion By the Sangeet Natak Akadami. “It may be noted here that 
the Akadami has already established committees to implement the 
recommendations of the earlier Film and Drawa Seminars. 


‘Conferences of musicians have a long and honourable tradition in 
-out cotntry. With the growth of nationalism and the subsequent se, 
cultural awakening during the twenties of this century, pioneers in, 
tbe revival of North Indian music, like Pt. V..N. Bhatkhande and 
V. D. Paluskar began to organise music conferences and demonstra-, 
tions in various cities. — At thete conferences eminent egponertts and 
patrons participated. They helped to extend the wealth of our great. 
musical tradition. „These early conferences combined demonstration 
with discussion on various problems of music. There is "S d 
e that these early gatherings played,an important part in the popiet W- 
tion of classical music and in the inculcation of genuine taste for it. 


° These conferences Wére, therefore, popular with tbe listeners, ' 
because they provided, at small expense, unique opportunities to 
' listen to unrivalled masters. They were also popular with the arlists . 
themselves, who not only heard other fellow artists, and thus educated 
themselves better, but also exchanged opinion on various aspects of 
their ari. Gradually however the educative and more serious character e 
of these conferences became more and more subordinated to the 
idez"ef entertainment and the conferences turned into mere festivals. e 
Eminent artists came to such festivals simply to perform for a fee. 
Some did not evea stay to hear other renowned artists. This general 
neglect of their own problems by the artists has Doi been a very 


° happy chapter in the histor y of our music. du 


After Independence, when our Government turned Tis attention 
> to the cultural needs of the people, and eventually established the ° 
Sangeet Natak Akadami, it was considered one of the main functions 3 
"of the Akadami to hold conferences and seminars in which eminent" | 
. experts, :scholars‘and exponents would gather together, take sicek of at 
the. existing situation, exchange opinions and experiences ow various 
aspects of their art’ :and- *try to evolve helpful recommendations fog. ' 


dealing with their préssing: problems, . 
» š 


,. . . ° 
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` JUSTICE AND POLICE IN BENGAL 
| IN 1765—Il° 


° e NIHARKANA MAJUMDAR, M.A.,°D.PHw ° 
° Murshidabad eT 


The judieature at Mursltidabad had a more specific framework 

and as surveyed by the Committee of Circuit in August 1772, a good 

„man judicia! officers were in existence there to perform , varied 

functions. They were the Nazim, Faujdar, Kotwal, Darogha-i-Adalat- 

al Alia,’ Diwan, Darogha-i-Adalat-Diwani, Qazi, Muhtasib, Mufti 
and Qanungo.?* < 

A «close examination of their functions will show that their 

* occupations pertained more to general administratian than to the 
administration of justice in the modern sense of the term, The 
« Committge undertook the survey on the plain prinefples of experience 

, afe Seervation without making an intimate study of the judicial 
framework of the Mughals and the theory of their law. 

At the top was the Nazim, also styled as Sipah Salar or Subahdar. 
He was in the words of Abul Fazl, *“ the vicegerent of His 
Majesty". “ The troops and people of the province are under his 
orders and their welfare depends upon his just administration." It 
was his duty to administer criminal justice and maintain law and 

3 order. In his judicial capacity, he was required first and foremost 
to be most expeditious And not to afflict the people by dilatoriness. 
„He was not to rely on witnesses and oaths but to investigate the 
* matter personally and to treat the parties with courtesy. In apard- 
ing punishments, he was to be forgiving and mild and to discriminate 
between persons of different status. 

This is to he consitlered as an ideal from which deviations were 
freqifent? even when the Mughal administration was most solidly 
° 29 (a) Letter fr: m tlie Committee of Circuit at Kasimbazar to ihe Council at Fert 

» Willigm in Progs., Committee cf Circuit, Kasimbazar, 15 Aug., 1772, Vol. LIT, 
pp. 118-123, 
° (b: Secret Cons tltasions, 21 Aug. 1772, 

(c) Letter to Court, 8 Nov. 1772. 

(d) Seventh Report, 1773, p. 825. 


30 Jarmt, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, II, pp. 87-33. 
‘* Beware lest justi e to that judge belong, 


° 
. Whose own ill-deed hath wrought! the suppliant's wrong ". 
. übid, p, 88). . 
4—1916p— $v l 
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established in Bengal. - The Mughal "Emperor oved to pose as the 


fountain of justice and followed the immemorial tradition of doing 
ejustice personally ang in the open Court. That form was’ preserved 
by the Nawab Nazim of Bengal as the executive head of the subah. 
But forsome, years before the grant of Diwani, the Murshidabad 
power had begr considerably weakened. Formerly, ike Nawab’s e 
depty on the civil side, the Darogha-i-Adalat-al Alia used to function 
as the judge over property, real or personal, but his Court was now: 
reduced io à dumb show. The Nawab’ Nazim still held on every 
Sunday a Court called the Roz*? Adalat and personolly presided over 
it. But he now sat there only to preside in the trials of capital 
crimes. Over other matters he did not, practically exercise any 
jurisdiction at all. The Naib Nazim of Dacca took saanane of 
criminal cases there. 

“ As a subordinate and assistant ” of the Nazim, the .Faujdar ` 
held the first plíce. The duties enjoined on him in tht Ain-i-Akbari e 
related broadly io three branches of administration: revenue, police 
and army. His ‘main function was to guard the countryside and 
put down robberies and small rebellions. He was expected NG Meer". 
the local militia well-equipped and in good trim. Another duty of 
his was to assist the Amalguzars in the realisation of revenue by 
making demonstrations of force to overawe all opposition to them.*? 

It is worthy of note that Mughal historians do not attribute any 
judicial function to the Faujdar. It appears, however, from a letter ° 
of the Committee of Circuit that crimes, not capital, were “tried - 
before the Faujdar, but reported to the Nazim for, his judgment ani, 


sentence ’’.** This statement as quoted by the. Parliamentary Com™ 
- $ ° 


[APR. 


ve 


< «1 “ Roy "' in the Seventh Report, but “ Roz `° in the Committea of Circuit Proceedinge | 
of 18 pun 1772. 
3? In a memorial Riza Khan too stated that trial of capital crimes belonged to tie 
Nizamat. ` 
See (a) Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Morte, 8 Dee. 1770, 
Vol.II, pp. 8-9 D 


* 


(b) Ibid, 11 Feb., 1771. Vol. ILL, pp. 160-61 E 

(c) Secret Consultations, 17 Jany, 1771. ' s 
33 Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. EL. pp. 40.41 

Faujdar, as his name suggests, was essentially a Commander of Military Police,” . 
31 Progs, Committee of Circuit, Kasimbazar, 15 Aug., 1779. ` ` . 


This specification calls for some explanation. It has led many persons to believe that 
the Faujdar exercised judicial authority. But ata time when a feeble Nazim held a 
Court once a meek only to try capital offences and his deputy Darogha-i-Adalat-al Alia 
existed but in name, how could a direct subordinate of the Nazim, like the Faujd&, possibly € 
usurp judical power ?- " 

A far more plausible explanation of tha Committe.'s statement is that in those days 
the term Faujdar was loosely used to mean also judge of the Fauidari Adalat. though éhe 
two were distinct entiliese It shouldbe noted that the withdrawal of Faujdars in 1770 
and again in 1781 did not in any way interrupt the operation of piis Adalats and the | 


`. 
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mittee of Secrecy of “1779 has since then intrigued many persons 


including the gentlemen in the majority . in’ Hastings’ Council. The 
similarity of the two terms—Faujdar and Faujdari Adalat, further 
confused these gentlemen. In course of a controversy in the Council, 
Hastings made it clear that Faujdari Adalats were Cousts instituted 
efor trial'of aM*erimes and inisdemeanonrs, while Favjdats were police 
officers appointed io maintaüf the public peace. They arrested“all 
disturbers of peace, but instead of trying and punishing them, 
committed them to the Faujdati- Adalats for trial. This transfer was 
in his opinion, the only connection between the Faujdars and Faujdari 


— Adalats, “their proceedings and their authority D*ing totally distinct 


and independent’’.*° Properly speaking, tha Faujdari Adalat was the 
single judicature for the trial of criminal matters. 

- Subordinate to the Faujdar, the Kotwal was ranked as a peace 
officer of night. P. Saran’s statemehi that he wasa Magistrate, 
"Prefect of Police and Municipal Officer rolled into one and tliat as 
Magistrate, he took cognizance of criminal causes of, the whole Sarkar 
=n gopreborated by facts. In, Bengal at least, Kotwal was essen- 
tial aiofficer of city Police and not a Judge,** Describing a Bengali 
Kotwal towards the middle of tlee 18th Century, Robert Orme states 


e that the Kotwal's duty was to punish all such orimes and misdemear- 
° ours as were too insignificant to be admitted por “the more solemn 


„tribunal of the Durbar’’.*” 


By virtue of local influence and police powers, the Kotwal could 
eagily wield coercive authority. It may be conceded also that he 
dealt with trifling fences. But in those cases, his role might have 
beg of the nature of an informal mediation often exercised by the 


frm Faujdar also aia not go into disuse, for the Daroga of the Fanjdari Adalat often used 
to pass by that name. “Not to speak of others, even Hastings was misled hy the similitude 
of the two terms when he wrote, 
< For ease the harassed Faujdar prays, 
~ When crowded courts and sultry days 
Exhale the. fioxious fume, 
While poring o'er the cause he bears 
The lengthened | lie and doubts and fears 
The culprit's final doom ” 


{Monckton—Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, p. 810, footnote). 
*: 35 Secret Consultations, 7 December, 1775, 
P. Saran wrongly says that towards the close of the 18th century the Faujdar came 


to ‘have judicial authority over all cases less than capital crimes and refers to the Seventh 
Report in support of bis statement, 


.. (Pro@ncial Government of the Mughals—p. 858, footnote). 
36 P, Sawan (P. 352) holds that Kotwal and Qazi in the main shared almost the whole 


4. business of the Sarker between them, J. N. Sarkar's opingon is that the Kotwal wasan 


ie officer, being the Chief of City Police. 
(J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration p, 57). bd . 


- 31 Orme— Wistorieal Fragemenis of the Mughal Empire, p. 459, 
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locally important persons. It cannot be satisfattorily proved from the 
contemporary records that the Kot wai in Bengal had any judjeial 
power. . ° š 
There were three Courts at Murshidabad for the decision of civil 
causes, namely the .Adalat-al-Alia, Adalat Diwani and the Qazi's 
Offiee. The highest authority in the branch of civil juStice ‘was the 
Diwan, the head of the finance department. He was suppqsed to be 
the Chief Judge of all causes relating to real estates or property in 
land.’ In practice, however he used to delegate his powers to his 
deputy, the Daroga of the Diwani “Adalat to whose jurisdiction, 
theréfore, appertained the disputes over property inland. , ° 
For many years past, the Darogas of the Adalat-al-Alia and the 
Diwani Adalat were considered as judges of the same causes. The 
Daroga ofthe Adalat-al-Alia, who was the deputy of the Nazim, 
was the judge not only of quarrels, frays and abusive names but also 
of all matters of property, except claims relating to land and inheri* 
tance. His jurisdiction was thus hopeleasiy confounded with that 
of the Diwani Adalat and the parties “made their application 48 
chance, caprico, interest, or superior weight and authority x Aher, 
directed their choice”. But the Çommitteə’s remark that “the 
general principles of æl despotic Governments that every degree of, 
power shall be simple and undivided, seems necessarily to have intro- « 
duced itself into the Courts of Justice” is difficult to aecept without 
some modification. ; a 2 
It was in conformity with the traditions of the Mughal system 
of administration that there were two co-ordinate channels of pusticg 
in the subab with the Nazim at the head of the administration - of 


.Quminal justice. and the Diwan as the highest judge in all civil and * 


revenue matters, Both of them were appointed independently by the 
Emperor. But since Murshid Quli Khan's days, the office of Diwan 
became directly subordinate to the Nazim, who used ig #appoint the 
Diwan, Naib Nazim and Naib Diwan actording.to the needs of ad- 
ministration and these offices were constantly filled by thè xfominees 
of the reigning Nazim with the result that the distinct line between 


335 In fozi Kban's opinion all questions of inheritanze of lands or relatiog o rights” 
and boundaries of lands, all cases of oppression and illegal demand upon the ryots and i in 
goue:a!, cause) of misdemegnour tozether with all matters re'atiug to the administration cf LY 
revenue fe'| under the jurisdiction of the Diwani. 

See (a) Pro:es tings of the Controliiog Council of Revenue at Murshidibadf 3 Deceme 
ber 1770, Vol. II, pp. 8-9. Z 

(b) ibid., 11 Febripary, 1771, Vol. ITI, pp 160-61. es 1 

(c) Secret Consultation’, 17 January, 1771. 

39 The term Darogha is genewally wri:ten in India with the simple 'g' i.e „as Dafa. 

(See Wilson's Glossary, p 196). . 

40 Progs, Committee of Circuit, Kasimbazar, 15 Augass, 1772. e . 
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the Nizamat and Biwani tended to be lost and their fünidigds merged + 
The Qazi was a judge fos claims of inheritance and succession 
and a dignitary performing * weddings, funerals and other rites—thus 
combining in his person the temporal and the spiritual, atonce a 
layman *aud a religious personage. In theory, the Qazi must be a 
e Mttslimescholar of blaieless life thoroughly coaversint with the 
Quranic law. His judgnsent was decisive for the parties, these beihg 
* mo appeal from it. Appointment of Qazis was nct restricted to tbe 
capital only; a net work of Qazis was spread over the Parganas. 
Eyery town and even a Mrge village had ifs local Qazi appointed by 

the Chief Qazi.** » a : 
Qaziship was often recognised as a hereditary source of sub- 
sistente rather than a public post of responsibility. It appears that 
Abdul Reza Khan who had been appointed during the regime of 
Emperor Aurangzeb as the Qazj of Murshidabad was succeeded by 
° his relative Zaid Mohamed who died in the time of Mir Kasim. In 
the absence of any heir for the time being, the relatives of the late 
Qazi geputed Mullah Wofa, one of their dependants, to act as Qazi 
*e ‘fl heirs should arrive”. But the latter usurped the office of 
Qazi in bis own name. The daughters of Abdul Reza Khan madè 
a petition in January, 1771 so that Mirza Abdullah, the nephew and 
lawful heir of the late Qazi Zaid Mohamed might be appointed 
Qa. The Naib Subah corroborated this statement and the Murshida- 
bad Council accordingly repens “the right of Mirza Abdullah to 

e succeed to the Cazeeship "' 

e os The Qazi was assisted by the Mufti and Muhtasib in his Court. 
s The procedure in his court was as follows:—-After hearing the 
parties and witnesses, the Mufti, used to write the Fatwa or the 
Law applicable to the case in” question and the Qazi promotinced 


“6 The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 11, p. 606. 


The Qazi was an indispensable personality in Mu lior life As an arbiter he settled 
disputes between persons® who appealed to him. He had personzlly no power to carry out 
a gentepce, He was competent to decide any of the questions afeətiog the life of the com- 
munity that might have been dealt with by the Canon law, i.e., marriage, dissolution of 
marriage, cate of orphans, succession contracts of various crimes and punishment of 

* criminals, 
See Muslim Institutions by Maurice Gaudefory—De Mombyncs, trans, by Macgregor, 


° pus 


°. 42 While reviewing the condition of Qazis before the coming of Hastings, a Qazi- 
ul-quzat of Bengal stated that the Nazim of Bengal appointed a Qazi-ul-quzat who Bent 
ee on his part into each district, The latter were appointed and removed by the Chief 
Qa., It was ala) narrated bow in course ef time persons from the lowest classes such as tits 
comma labourers and other ignorant persons were appointed to thcse offices They did 
not know even how to write and read and had no other object than the receipt of Russoms 
paid at burials and marriages (Revenue Judicial Consultations, 25 May, 1792 . 


33 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revénue at, Murshidabad, 10 Jau., 21 Jan. 


L771, Vol. d^ pp. 97, 80. 
UN. KESAN, 
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"judgement. “They were to be unanimous in their judgement. If 


either the Qazi or Muhtasib disappréved of the Fatwa, ihe cause 
was referred to the Nazim, _who summoned the Ijlass or General 
Assembly oénsisting of the Qazi, Mufti, Muhtasib, Darogas of the 
Adalats, Maulavis and all the learned in the Law, to meet fo. decide 
upon it. Their decision” was final. This provision shows that the 
Qazi ‘Court was formed on more liberal ‘sideas of Justica and ,Ovil 
liberty than are common "' in despotic governments.** 

In reality, however, the intention of thts reference was' defeated 
by the over-emphasis laid on it and the ‘insurmountable difficultiés 
attending the use of i& Very few were the occasions when the 
decisions of the Qazi and his colleagues were fpund to “concur! there 
was, therefore, a standing necessity either that one should over-rüle 
the other two, which was undesirable, or that daily. appeals must be 
made to the Nazim and his warrant issued to summon all learned in 
the law from their homes, their studies, and normal occupations “ to 
form a tumultuous assembly to hear and give judgment." The 
consequence was that the’ General Assembly was held rarely and 
ly on occasions which acquired “thelr importance from Nc d." 
“the. parties, rather than from the nicety of the case itself ''. Hence, 
the usual practice was ibat. the Qazi "either consulted "with his 
colleagues i in his own particular Court and gave judgement according 
to his own opinion, or more frequently decided without their assist- 
ance or presence.“ m 

As an assistant of the Qazi, the Mufti expounded and applied 


29 


-the law. to cases. Originally he wis a sort-of upofficial Legg, 
` Remembrancer of Canon law. Probably his was never a regular 


post E: the judicial department though references to Muftis are of” 
frequent occurrence in connection with judicial administration.*® - 

The Muhtasib bad cognisance of drunkenness, the vending of 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs and the examinationsof false 


weights and measures. He also figured in the Committee of Circuit's 


list as an assistant of the Qazi. But properly speaking, he taneót 
be held as 4 judicial personage nor does his original counterpart. in, 
the Muslim world, even from the days of the Khilafat, claim det. 
title. E NE 2 


2 Progs, Committee of Cireuit, Basimbagar, 15 August, 1772. e 
49 Ibid. š 

58 Seo Muslim Institutions by Gàudefroy—De Mombynes, p. 153. °° 

a? As Islamic state included Malitasib or consor of publie morals originally for religious 
scrutiny only. Later on, he used to perform the police duties of examining weights, e, 


ineasurés and provisions and preventing gambling and drunkeuness. jn addition to his : 
woriginal religious function. 
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Another officerementioned*by the Committee of „Circuit was the" 
Qanungo. He was the Registrar of Jands. Although be was not 
vested with any judicial authority, he was oftqn made arbitrator sin 
matters of land disputes by reference from the court of the Nazim 
orDiwad. — " 

| *Obviewsly, the judicial officers at Marshidobad,* as listed by the 
Committee of Circuit, ranged from the equivalent of the *ffódern 
Chief Justice to that of the Registrar of lands and marriages and 
included the Police Chief, Justice of the Peace, Legal Remembrancer 
and, Judges or Magistrates in civil, criminal and municipal matters. 
Three of them at least, the Faujdar, Kotwa$ and Qanungoe had no 
regular judicial power. , S 


° 


. Defécts 


Both Civil and Criminal Ceurts frequently took cognisance 
of the same causes. Overlapping of functions in the same 
officer was a cardinal feature of the criminal administration of 
Murshidabad. ` _ ae I 
“e “he Qazi's Court seems to have been formed on wise and liberale 
principles, but the way ie which it was then actually conducted 
destroyed all hopes of fair justice. The Q zi was to enforce, the 
ordinances of Jaw without partiality or pity. He was forbidden by the 
law t6 take presents from the people who appeared in his Court; 
“but now", writes the contemporary author Ghulam Husain, 
« ‘ since from a length of time, it is become customary to put up 
everything to stile, the office of Cazy is leased out aud underleised’’.** 
¿Tbe fees of the Qazi and Mufti proved always a heavy grievance to the 
poor and an impediment to margage. On receiving a suitab]e fee, 
‘the Qazi used to “turn right into wrong and injustice into justice." 4% 

judges were not paid any fixed salaries. They derived their 
emoluntepts from. fines and the recognised perquisites as commission 
- for adjudication. Te authorised exaction of the Faujdari Bazijama. 
or finef for petty ‘offeices and the commission of one-fourth called 
„the Chauth levied on the amount of all debts and on the value of 
alproperty recovered by the decree of the Court were not only 


obnoxious practices ia themselves, but constituted an additional 
° 


-48 Seir Mutagherin, Vol. IH, p. 165. TP DP I 1 

"wie sse every day,” adds Ghulam Husain, ‘‘faithleas-Cazies who are ignorant even 
of the primeiples of Musulmanism, take leases of what "they call the Cauzy's rights, and 
under-lease them openly to others, although tk(:se rights are no more than so many new 
énventions to torment the Mussulmen of this land an t to extort money from them under a 


` variety of pretences,” . š 
š 


49 Seir Mutagherin, Vol. ITI, p. 166. ; 2 
LÀ 
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incentive to bribery and oppression. The wealthy culprits, even -if 
guilty of capital offences, could always @scape due pupishment through 
agreement by fine and jhe decision of ille judges was in most cased 
“a corrupt bargain with the highest bidder," *' - 

Here is aq instance of the corrupt ways of these Coufis. One 
day, Muralidhar, an agent of Raja Shitab Roy, was trying ine his 
Courf “a case of dispute between two men, while the author of Seir 
Mutagherin and Rumbold, Chief of Patna, happened to be present 
there. The sentence was pronounced amd both the parties were 
ordered to pay some money ; the guilty* person was to pay by way 
of fine and the innocer by way of thanks.giving. Rumbold was 
astonished and asked why fine should be levjed also on one who had 
right on his side. Muralidhar and his Hatterers had a ready reply 
to this query. They declared that the decision had been taken accord- 


ing to the rule and customs of the country and that this was no ° 


. š ; s ° 
innovation of their own.*? 


One material circumslance that greatly contributed to the mal- 
administration of justice was the absence of register of the progeedings 
e of the mofussil Courts. ‘Phis encouraged the natural propon éš 
the judge to bribery and fraud, “by making him easy with respect 
to any future prosecution ' by a superior authority on a review or 
‘re-hearing of the cases determined by him,*? 
But the greatest defect of the existing Courts was the want of 
a substitute or subordinate jurisdiction for the dispensation ° “of justice 
in such parts of the province: as lay out of their reach. In conse, 
quence, the operation of the Murshidabad Courts was limited ta a 
circle, comprising a very small area just round the capital, In the 
interior, only those who lived in the neighbourhood of the zamindam 


headquarters could avail themselves of the Zamindari Courts.. Even * 


in their case, the expenses attending suits in these Courts served to 
destroy their hopes of legal redress. As for the people of the? remote 
e interior, it was “only the rich and the vagabond who could travel far for 
justice. If perchance a poor person was brought from æ distant 


50 (a) Ibid, p. 169. , TS. 
(b) Progs, Gommittee of Cireuit, Kasimbazar, 15 Aug. 1772, 
(c) Dow, The History of Hindostan, Vol. ITI , p. civ, ` °. 
bd td) Bolts—Considerations p. 160. 
(e) Verelst's View, p. 188, footnote. 
° “In Bengal’, observes Verelst “the people are s far from supposing justice due from 


the Magistrate that one quarter of the property in dispute belongs to the judge as € reward | e 


for his trcuble."" 
51 Select Committee Procgedings, Aug st 16, 1769. 
52 Seir Mutagherin, Vol. TIL, pp. 27-28. ctu 
53 (a) Select Committee Proce inga, August 16, 1769, bi 
zx (b) Seventh Report, 1778, p. 894. z 


. a 
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village to answer any complaint and wait the tedious process of the 
Court, he was liable to be ruined bY the expenses of the journey and 
the prolonged stay near the. Adalat and „the neglect of his normal » 
occupation during his absence. The consequence would certainly 
be more oppressive than an arbitrary decision could he, if passed 
° against *hi me=without any legal process whatsoever? “Much these 
poor wretehes will bear," rematked Becher, “rather than quit tirer 
habitations to come here to complain.” t On the other hand, the 
- principal delinquents could seldom be brought under the authority of 
these Courts. If at all tbey'submitted to them, it was only to defeat 
` the SINE. of justice by means of their influence wèth the Government 


| "officers." ° 
The ntajority of the inhabitants, the non-Muslims, were excluded 
from all share in the public administration of justice which was 


jealously guarded by the Muslim Goveinment.?? 


. 
9, Law. u 


Since the dccupation of the country by the Muslims, the Quranic 

Baw jagten the “štandard of jtidicial determination’? in both Civil 
and Criminal Courts. No. deviation from the Quranic law was 

° allowed except in cases where “t afforded no rule of decision. In 
° that case, the ancient customs and usages, if applicable, were resorted 
* to. Bu if the Hindus without repairing to regular Courts obtained 
«n adjustment of their difference among themselves in accordance 

. with their own particular laws and customs, it was not the ‘‘business 


33 58 


of the | Magistrate to ‘interfere. S . 


54 Select Committee Proceedings, July 8, 1769. 
6> Seventh Report, 1778, p. 394. 
° 56 In remnnstance against the English Goyernment’s, directions that all matter 
“r@arding inheritarce and particular customs and lawa of the Hindus should be decided by 
. “the established Magistrates’’ assisted by the Brahmins and heads of castes according fo 
- the Hindu Law, this being in their opinion, “the invariable practice of all the Mahomedan 
Governwenta cf Tndostan,’ > it was sharply pointed out by Reza Khan that none of the 
Muslim Emperors, had ever appointed a Brahmin to assist a magistrate. 

“Mo order a magistrate of, the faith," added he, ''to decide in comjunction with a 
Brahmin would be repugnant to the rules of the faith and in a country under the dominion 
of a Musgulmen Emperor, itis improper that any order should be issued inconsistent with 

* the rules of his faish, that innovations should be introduced in the administration of 
justice." Moreover, if the Brahmins were admitted to the judicial service, the decision 
qi disputes would, ín his opinion, be delayed by continual contentions ` between ‘the Judges, 

eov g to ehe difference of their laws and customs. (Proceedings of the Controlling Council 
evenue v. Murshidabad, .20 April, 4 May, 1772). ; 
. “The rules," observes the Seventh Report (p. 324), “derived from these sources 
P were in general very loose and uncertain; and the necessary consequences of sj imperfect 
a system of law, rendered the exercise of criminal a civil jndicature in Bengal, in a great 
sqa sure dis@etionary.”” 
58 Proceg dings of the Controlling Council of Berenis ab Murshidabad, 4 May, 1772. 
- <. - In the words of Grady, ' ‘In matters of property, ... and in all other temporal concerns 
- (but pore especially in the criminal jurisdiction) the Mussufinan Law gave the rule of 
decision j excepting where both parties were Hindocs, i in warts case the point was referred 
to the judgment of the Pandits or Hindoo lawyers,” : 
* See The Hedaga, p. xiv. 
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e 
Keene to Islamic Law, cripes “are zo, three classes: offences 


against (1)°God, (2) the State and (3) private individuals. Punish- - 
ments for crimes may be classif&ed under three heads, namely (1) ` 
Hudd,*(2) Qisas with its ‘appendage Diyat and (3) Tazir and Siasat.” 

Hudd (plural : Hudud) or prescribed penalty meangea punishment 
specified by ethe Quranic Law. It is considered as thg right ‘of God, 
«which no man can alter. Its original,purpose is to deter people from 7 
commission of certain offences. These offences are highway robbery, 
theft, drinking wine, adultery or fernication, apostasy, slander of 
adultery. and robbery with murder. e 

. Qisas or retaligtion is due asarightof man. This is the personab 
right of the victim or his nexi of kin to determine the form of punisl- ' 
ment in the cases of certain heinous offences ‘against, the person, 
including homicide, maiming and wounding. The judge is bound to 
inflict the legal punishment if the injured party so desires. Diyat 
(Arabic Diya) or price of blood is a penalty prescribed for mitigatgd 
forms of homicide and wounding. In certain circumstances, the » 
injured party ecan pardon the offender unconditionally or can be 
satisfled with the compensation or ptice of blood paid by wke etter. 
In that case, the judge of the Canon law and even the executive head: 
of the State cannot take any other action. Curiously enough. manslau- * 

° ghter is not a violation of God's Law or King's peace, but only añ 
injury to the victim's family.*" : 

The extreme rigour of the law of evidence and rmtny scrupulous 
distinctions frequently bar the conviction of an offender deserving 
Hudd or Qisas. The Mahomedan Law.meets this difficulty: by. vesting 
in the Sovereign or his delegate the power of sentencing criminal to 


[APR.. 


Tazir and Siasat or discretionary correction and punishment. 6 
v7 Tazirin its primitive señse means prohibition or restriction. e It 
is legally defined to be a punishment (Akubat) not prescribed by any 
fixed rules of law, but left to the discretion of the judge a. the ends 
. of publie eas well as private justice. It ig incurred by'any offence, in : 
words or deed, not subject to a specific legal penalty. Though allowed 
as a private right also, it cannot be inflicted witlfont a judicial sen-" 
tence. Tazir inclades admonition, public exposure (Tashhiy), 
temporary sequestration of property, scourging, im prisonment “an? 
7. 
*8 (a. The Hedaya, pp. 177-205. `, 
b) Harlpgton's Analysie,, Vol. I, pp 223-390. e . 

60 The amo: nt of Diyat varies with the gravity of the circumstances attendix® the 
crime. The indewnity for the murder of a man was fixed by the Sunna at a hvndre gm 
camels or scmathing equifalent, “ The Diya for a crime committed against a woman is 
half that giv n f.r a man, the dign of a Jew or Christian is one-third that of a Maslfie.’ 

(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Muslim Inptitntion, p. 151), es M " 
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even capital punishment. ashhiy was widly applied. The eulprit’s 
: head is shaved. He is besmeareg with lime or dust with his face 
blackened and then Seated on an ses to be paraded round the streets. 
Siasat literally means protection. Tbis word is used to denote 
exemplary punishment extending even to death, which may be 
. considered necessary for the protection of the«ommunity from the 
+ atrocious and incorrigible crimjnals. Both Tazir and Siasat can be 
"inflicted iñ all cases where the presumption of guilt is strong. 
Of the pernicious practices which sanctioned by the Islamic Law 
defeated the ends of justice in the judicial system of Bengal, the most 
remarkable were (a) the privilege granted to the next of kin of the 
murdered tô pardon a murderer unconditionally or to compose the 
injury by receiving money damages, (b) the barbarous punishments 
like mutilation or impalement and (c) the infliction of fine, instead of 
capital punishment, for murder with an instrument not formed for 
shedding blood." ° 
Té also frequently happened that the profession of Law was in 
the hands of men who derived “their knowledge «by inheritance" 


opaggessed” it “by intuition, without any previous study or applica- 
tion.” 62 ° 


æ 
8. Porce 


. s ° . 
° Ii bas already been noticed that among the officers mentioned 
` by the Committee of Circuit, only two—the Faujdar and Kotwal were 
responsible for the policing of the capital. 

*In the organisation of Police, the Faujdar was next in rank 
tg thè Nazim. Tn describing the constitutional powers of the 
indigenous Faujdari system, Hastings stated that the preservation of 
peace first and foremost belonged to. the Faujdar who was the, 
representative of the Nazim. To him the people looked up for 
protection, He: served as a check even upon the zamindars. He 
held jurisdittion over a large. area sometimes comprehending many 
zamindaris. This area was divided into Thanas or inferior stations 
„e which Were under ihe charge of officers called Thanadars. His force 

consisted of a contingent of armed police and a part of the “land 
esésvantg' of each zamindar. Its number varied according to the 


exigency of each place.“ The provinces of Bengal and Bihar were 
, 
` 


of 


& Mahomedan Law or its dispensation by the existing Courts of judicature was, 
if she works of Harington, “‘repugnant to the principles or inadequate to the ends of 
stieg, (An egnalysis, Vol 1, p. 801), 

62 Clive’s observation in Leng’ 5 Selections, p. xxxi. 

` Ë For Ghulam Husain's observations, seo Seir Mutagherih, pp vol. IIT. pp. 175-177, 

m *61 Secret Consultations, 7 Dec. 1775. It waseasserted by Hastings that the 
š constitutional powers of the general Police of Bengal were exactly as he hid desgp: tbed them. 
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divided injo ten 4nd eight Panjdari districts respectively. In each of 
these districts,a Faujdar was stationed at the héad of a body of 500 to 
1500 sepoys and a proportional number of the staff.. The Faujgari.. 
* districts .of Bengale were. Tsaniabad (Chittagong), Sylhet, Rangpur,. 
Rangamati, Jalalgarh-Purnea, Rajmahal- Akbarnagar, Rajshahi, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Hügli. J ahangirnagar—Daco?. had. a 
. Naib Nazim of its own, with a. suitable number of a Officers. Thee 
eight districts of Bibar were Shababdd, Rhotas. Monghyr,, Bebar, 
Champaran, Sarun, 'Tirbut and Hajipur." ; ° 
. The Kotwal was the JFaujdar’s CBief executive assistant in the . 
town. The Ain givesa full account of the police functions.of the ` 
Kotwal. Tbrough hit watchfulness and night patrolling, tpe oftizens_ 
were expected to enjoy the repose of security. He was to. keep register 
of roads and houses. It was his duty to receive with " the aid of. 
intelligent detectives a daily report .about. those who arrived at or left 
the city. He was enjoined tos forbid anyone from forcible intrusion 
into.another's house. and to find out the thieves and the stolen goods* 
and was answerable for the loss. When night was a little advanced, . 
he was required to prohibit people from entering or leavingethe city. S 
E The Committee of Circuit noticed the Kotwal as discborgin fice. 
functions at night only." ` 
. In the rural arease there was another powerful functionary for law 
and order under the Mughal system of Police, -which was built on the 
basic principle of-local responsibility." Every zamindar was. respon-.- 
sible to the Government for the security of person and property within - 
ihé extent of his zamindari. -This was an essential condition of his 
tenüfe.' To quote a Sanad, he -was. bound to *'exert. his utmost, 
endeavours that no trace of thieves, robbers and disorderly persoris © 
way remain within his boundaries; ... take special care of the high 
Toads, so that travellers and passengers may pass and repass in perfect 
confidence and, if at any time -the property-of any person shall be 
stolen or plundered, that he produce the thieves. and robhef together ` 
e with the property; and delivering the latter:to the owner, consign the - 


: ; I ° R 
“Another business of the Fod’ idar, “says tha author of Seir-Mutaqherin, was to’ 
give chase to banditti and higuwaymen, T... he-was to hunt them down wherever he could 
discover any of their footsteps and to put them to the sword as soon as he had seen tiem, B 
In short, wherever he.could perceive a malefactor, he was to pursue him incessantly, until ° 
he bad torne up by the roots the hairs of his existence and power." (Seir Mut gherin 
Vol, HI, p. 177). Also see Ain-i-Akbari, Nol. IT, p. 40. : 


6^ Seir Mutagherin, Vol. HT, pp. 178-179. i inu fusco. d ` 
, | O95 Jarett, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. r, pp. 41-42; A 5 e 
The Ain gives an ‘elaborate description of his ignita dalies also, tt bas bec 
uggested by P. Saran that Kotwal combined nearly all the functions of the *Muhtasibs pr 
Western Asia with those of the Sthanika of the Hindu period. 
(Provincial Government of the Mughals, p. 897) , . Í ` 


@ Progs, Committée of Circuit, Kasimbagar, 15 Aug. 1712, 
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former to punishment; that’ in case he do not pródqce them, -he 
himself become responsible forthe property’’."* . 


|` : Thus the záminder was eresponsible for thé prevention of theft 
and robbery, apprehension of ériminals and “restoration of stolen 
prop?rty. Incase he failed to restore the stolen effects, he was 
himself to make geod the ]oss.°° IM c 
In the exercise of his police functions, the zamindar acted only: 
as tht subordinate instrament of a larger system. His duty was to 
give constant intelligence, to the Nawab through the Rai Rayan and 
to assist the Faujdar with ,all his resowrces: in the apprehension of 
robbers and in executing the orders given by the Faujdar for main- 
- taininge law and order. His ““and-servants” were distributed 
throughout his zamindati. A part of them was always ‘employed to ` 
assist-the Fauidar. The rest enabled. the zamindar not only to make 
° collections, but also to. guard- the villages.”° r : 
The zimindari servants, employed wholly or in pari, on police 
duties may be divided into four categories as follows :—" 


(1) the village staff including the village watchmen, 
LÀ ] 
* s 42) the frontier Police df a military character; 
I (3) the regular Police force for internal disorders, 


"(4) ^ the personal guards. I 
° . 
The village staff consisted of officers of different grades. The 


doubià character of the zamindar as the Collector. of revenue and 
Police Magistrate applied to them also. Their main business was the 
ecollection of rents. The police duties were subsidiary and generally 
° weglected. They passed under different names in different ‘parts of 
' ghe country. For example, the village watchmen were variously 


E «t 
f A 

95 Translation of a Sanad under the seal of the Nawab Serfraz Khan, Diwan of Bengal 
in the 17th year of the reign of the Emperor Mohumma! Shah or 1735-86 A.D 

. (Eirminger's Introduction to the Fifth Report, 1912, p. xlvii.) 
baa memorial in December 1771, Reza Khan remarked that “‘throughout Hindcstan, 

in ‘Bengal 2s well.as in every other province, in case of theft, yobbery or murder, the 
Zemindar in whese territory%t is committed, ...... is bound to surrender or produce the, 
murderer, with the effects— where the Zemindar possesses the sole power, he alone is respon- 
ibl and where the authority is jointly vested in the Zemindar and the aumil, they are 
both answerable, If they could not produce them, they were made to account for them. 
alf they on the other hand did produce them, they were held free and clear. If the robbers 
were not under their jurisdiction, he from whose jurisdiction thev came was called upon,” 
. V (Proceedings of the Controlling Cenncil of Revenue at Murshidabad, 30 Dec. 1771, 
Vol, VIII, pp. 102-3). ! : Me d š : 

3 “Pot inétanée in November, 1764. the English Governor requested the Nawab to compél 
the'zemindar-of Sitdram-to restore the plundered effects of an English Gentleman, Mr. Rose, 
who 9s murdered near Bakarganj by sorne boat people who took shelter in his zamindari, 

a “> (Long-Selections, pp 868-89, no. 775). By Cu s 
5eufÜ erat Consultations, 18 O t.. 7 Dec. 1775; 29 May 1776. 
"ow MeNeile’s “Report on ‘the Village Watch of etho Lower Provinces of Bengal” 
ote. 8-9. This Report contains valuable “information on the subject of- village police of 
engal, OC E ° 
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known as Pasbans, Kotals, Goraits, Bayahits, Paiks, Nigahbans and 
so on." In Bengai,as in most parts of India, village cominunities 


` - 2c H . . . 3» 
were hell in ancient iimes responsible for: offences committed within * 


their limits. -The village Police started as an organ of the village 
community and the watchman was, therefore, originally responsible 
to and maintained'by the village community to which ‘he belonged ^ 
Hé wag generally supported by an assignment of land, composed of 
small parcels and made over to him free of rent. In the organisatfon 
of: the Mughal Police it was the zamindar who was held responsible 
for crimes within his jurisdiction’ and thee village. watchmen also 
merged in the zamindari establishment. on 
. Besides this standard establishment, zamindars of the fréntier 
districts of West Bengal-had at their disposal large bands of servants 
ofa military character, mainly for purposes of agression and defence 
and only incidentally for thë- suppression of internal disturbances. 
These were the Ghatwals of Ramghur, Birbhum: and tle Jungle 
mahals, the Sowars and Paiks* (horse and foot) of Midnapore and 
Cuttack and the Nugdees of Burdwan. f 


The zamindars of Nadia, Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidaged |, 


maintained also a regular Police force, known us the Thandari Polfce. 
Lastly, there were the Barkandazes kept up"by zamindars as personal 
guards. z . 

` It was ori the harmonious working of the two organs of law and 
order—Faujdar and zamindar—:hat the solidarity of the polic&system 
ofthe Nawabs rested. In times of stable Government the Nawabs 
of Bengal had often effectively controlled the police functions of 
zamindars by means of Faujdars and punished the delinquents. As 


the hold of the Nawabs upon the country became relaxed, the power * 


of the : Faujdars naturally deteriorfted and it came to be well nigh 
impossible to co-ordinate the functions of the Faujdars and zamindars. 
Zamindars of this period appear to have performed their police ipc- 
tions most indifferently. By collusion with thosg very dacdits and 
Sther criminals whom it was their special duty to apprehend, the 
powerful zamindars exploited the helplessness of the Niz&mat and 


#2 Ts was generally sipposed that the village watch in Bsagal was an immemor 
instituticn—2 remnant of the ancient village system. Mc Neile’s ressarohes showed that 
in «he western divisions of Bengal—in Burdwan, Cuttack Bhagalpur, Patna and a part of 
Murshidabad, the ancient village system was nob entirzly swept away, the general assign- ' 
Ment of lands to the village watchmen in service ten ire bing one of its surviving featgres. 


‘But in the rest of Bengal in Chittagong, Dacca, Rajshahi and the remaining portion of 


Murshidabad, all traces of the’ village system had disappeared. As regards Nwdia‘and 


. Jessore, McNeile was not very suge. In all thesa areas the village watch had been 


instituted by the British Government in the 19th Cantury. 
° ii (McNeile's Report, pp. 3-5). 


| pees PT 
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the lesser zamindars purchased their safety. Thus, practios was far 

‘from theory and the official dnads entrusting the z&mindars with police 
responsibility lóst all relationeto facts." 

“For centuries the peoples in the Junglemahals of West Bengal 
and Bihar and in the riverine districts of Hast and South Bengal lived 
“under conditions in which the Mughal Government” failed to enforce 
general obedience to the law. Far from the capital city they frequently 
refudiated their allegiance to the Government and their Chiefs set 
up themselves as indepegdent rulers. In particular, the Junglemahals 
never acknowledged thee authority of* the Mahomedan Government. 
Having for vears carried their depredatigns with impunity, the in- 


habitants thereof used to regard robbery and murder scarcely criminal. 
The , waterways of ‘Bengal always afforded dacoits easy means of 
escape from the hands of justice. During the rainy season, much of 
the country was a sheet of water. On land, the criminal could be 
easily tracked down, but amidst 'the innumerable rivers with their net 
work of channels and swamps, a dacoit had only to step into a boat 
with his plunder and vanish at a momenit's notice leaving no trace of 
xq big Movements. aie 25 
Now with the weakening of the Nizamat, the situation wis 
further worsened: ‘The ‘persistent non-co-operation of the zamindars 
with the official machinery and their allian¢a with notorious criminals 
paralysed the Police organisation of Bengal and encouraged the 
lawless*elements of the State. The Maghs raiding the coastal districts 
of Chittagong and Noakhali, boats full of kidnapped girls and boys 
, Peiling towards the slave markets of Sandwip and Chittagong, the 
* "tarbulent Chiefs of Junglemahals aud their tenants ever in arms, 
* and professional dacoits going about all over the country in large 
organised gangs—this was Bengal when Najm-ud-daulah ,becamf the 
Nazim and the East India Company the Diwan. 


=m Hastings also admitted that th» custom by which th: zamindarə were compellabla 
to make restitution for stqen goods had become obsolete. 


Secret Consultations, 7 December, 1775), - 


- 
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SANTIMOY: Goswamr `- ZEE 
ü Indian Institute of. Technology, Khargpur. 


INTRODUCTION °. Qs. Ur 


`- There was a time when ordinary workers in an industry were 
not recognised ‘as human beings. They: wêre treated’ a8 breathing 
machine parts. But, to-day the mechanical outlook is considerably 
changed. It is now -believed that the productivity of a man is " deter- 
. mined very largely by the way he feels- about’ his job and the* other 
-employees “with whom he works and by his attitude toward the 
company that employs him. If jhese facts about men are ignored 
or remain unnoticed. in any plant, inducement. of any Mechanical 
improvement will fail to‘ further its future progréss. - Consequently, 
in the more recent ‘Years considerable attention has been'g given to 
such factors as the motivation, feelings, ‘sentiments and: satisfattions i 
ét people. ““ This newer approach seeks to understand why: people 
in organised work groups act the way they. do^ under stated’ conditions 
and-to use this understanding i in securing better cóllaboration through- 
out the organisation.” p Vx ee ee 


`. 
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‘Most of the Nono countries are. now. prone 3 redbgnise ` ‘humane 
factors in industry. In India, at the present time, the industrialists 
are becoming ‘conscious of them. . Even. the government is taking 
steps to eradicate the difficulties and grievances of ihe workers 88 . 
far as possible. But the problem is that neither the imdustriglists 
nor. the government feel. any need of studying the human faétors in 
dndustry systematically to diagnore the real causes’ of their difficulties 
and grievances. On the contrary, they try to postulate she reasons 
and thus they ultimately help themselves to nip most of their sincere « 

attempts of promoting industrial welfare in the bud. ` . 

In spite of the inability of the present government to apprehend , 
the need of conducting studies on human factors in industry, a few 
. such studies have already been done by some distinguished Psy tho- * 
logists of India. Pioneer in this field are two notable psychologists, 
Prof. S. K. Bose of Indian Tpstitute of Science at Bangalore and ** 
— Dr, H. C. Ganguli of Indian Institute of Technology at Khargpur. 


P 
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Both of them conducted some valuable studies on the problems of 


‘human factors in industry. R&cenily the department of applied 


psychology of Calcutta University, has undertaken a study on Indus; 


" trial tensions under the guidance of Prof. S. C. Mitra. Apart from 


these studies a study on the ‘‘ Supervisory Roles in a Government 
"Factory" jg being conducted at Indian Institutee of Technology. 


. E . E E 
reveal and will reveal valuable information regarding the exact nature 
of human factors in Indian industries. 


° Tur CONCEPT or INDUSTRIAL GROUPS F 
. 


Studies on human factors in industry show that in industrial ' 


society the individual as a rule belongs to a multiplicity of groups. 
Gne of these is the union to which he belongs; another is the body 
of workers with whom he works. Both these groups exert consider- 
able influence on him and stand as the important factors in the 
determination of industrial relations. Moreover they play a big role 


ocn quainfaibing the morale of the people comprising them. In order 


to appreciate their precise significance we must first of all understand 
some of the phenomena charactéfistics of social groups. 
Á social group is not a mere aggregate eÍ individuals. When 
an individual is a member of a social group his impulses feelings, and 
„behaviour may be modified in various ways and degrees, dependent 
on the nature of the group in question. Ele becomes part of a larger 
whole which possesses a certain degree of unity and in consequence 


he "links, feels And acts in a way different from that in which he 


k. 


` and from year to year..’ 


wowld feel and act in isolation. Thus it is obvious that integrity 
gf social group is an essential faelor in maintaining industriale 
tranquility. 

An industrial social group may be called a ‘community’ type of 
group. It isscharacterised on the one hand by the complexity of the 
aims and „purposes that bind its members together, on the other hand 
by the wide wange and scope of its activities. Certain factors are, 
however, necessary to make such a group integrant. Firstly, some 
centinffiy of existence of the group, both formal and material is 
needed. Material continuity is the more important. “ That is to 
say, the, labour turnover musi be relatively small, the great body of 
+Be members of the group remaining unchanged from month to month 
F ' Secondly, there must’ be definite group 


seM*conseiousness. The individual workeys must, be conscious of 
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The present author is conngcted with this study. All these studies ' 
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EN members of the group apd Have a pride in the group as 
such. The third and most importantlfactor is the right type of group 
prganisation which depends mostlyeon the inclusion of the persens 
who are more or less identical in their nature, habit, custom and 
tradition. . ; 
According te Sherif, social behavious springs largely from the 


` way sin which the individual perceives the world. In fact, the society " 


moulds the individual into membership in the group and insists upon 
his learning to see the world in one, way rather than in another. 
Same is the case with indifstrial societye Frames of reference and 
habits, of group pergeption of the members of an industrial group 
determine its adequate nature. Thus we observe that, analysis of: 
individual perception is necessary to gain’ familiarity with any such 
group either within or without the plant. l 


SOME FACTORS RELATED TO GROUP PRODUCTIVITY *» 
i) 


Reliable studies show that the dominant reason for a group’s pro- 
ductivity depends’ on the extent to which the members can get along 
together —their *Compatibility". "Thé more energy a groüpsekngadf" 
on the interpersonal problems arising from lack of compatibility the 
less energy they devote to-the task at hand. 

But what makes people compatible ? *'People will be compatible: 
if they agree on the bases for making interpersonal behaviour Clacisions.”’ 
The bases are, of two kinds: (1) the relations exisffhg between * 
the individuals involved in making the decisions and (2) the love 
relations or personal closeness and liking, existing between the pers, 
sons involved in making the decision. If the workers working together . 


fave in general the same attitude toward the relative importance of 


these two bases, they should be able to work satisfactorily. If they 
sharply diverge on the relative importance of these bases, tey will 
have great difficulty working together. These differing omen tations 
will be manifésted most acutely when there is pressure and when 
co-operation is required. i e o 

Next we should discuss two other important factors , —personal- 
ness and dependence, related to group productivity. An indi vidual, 
whose orientation is primarily personal tends to emphasise close ' 
personal relations. He likes to know people well, to discuss personal $ 
affairs, to form strong likes. He wants to be like by other peeson and: 
much of his behaviour is oriented toward that end. A center per- 
sonal individual avoids close personal relation and personal contagts. 


He tends to treat everyone alike. 
* ° 


° 
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An individual whọ emplfasisgs the dependence dimension expresses 
it behaviourly in two ways: (1) Wither he strongly abid&s by the laws 
and regulations and follows very closely the expectancies of authority 
figures by complying with any request of the leaders, (2) or he rebels 
against anyeauthority figure and rule, by being militantly independent. 
Tt hás been found that those individual whose orientation is primarily 


° personal tend to like each pther more than they like non-persanal 


people.” Moreover, two people who are personal prefer to work with 
each other rather than with non-personal people. If. however, 
in.a group the members are ef mixed type? they will evidently show 
minimum effort to maintain the "group-spirit?" properly, This will 

° ultimatel$ cause diminution of efficiency and productivity of the group 
in questiqn. š l 


GENESIS oF CONFLICT BETWEEN MANAGEMENT & UNION 


*4 . ` a 
It has been observed by Dr. H. Ó. Ganguli, that the membership 
of a union increases a sense of grievance in the workers and augments 
his dissatisfaction with his wages and conditions of service. This sense 


of grievance develops the attitude of restricting normal output. Such 


an attitude goes against management’s deep concern with production. 
The industrial warfare is am outcome of a conflict between the two 

rights. It grows out of the conflict of intefests between union and 

management. Bakke believes that management and union each want 


» something Which the other can not give and “still survive in the way 


they think they have to survive." Management is chiefly production- 
oriented. It regards worker's interests and his attitude and satisfactions 
Jas “irelevant or "secondary. But the union is preoceupied with 
sume things which the management thinks to be irrelevant. Because 
eits members and officials are all worktrs. Consequently, the conflit 
grows out of these differing orientations and is further sharpened by 
persone dislikes and annoyances that usually exist between manage- 
ment union'leaders. . 5 
In oyder to minimise these conflicts, a sound knowledge of the 
conflicting m$tives of individuals and groups is essential. Moreover 


. wé are to investigate the ''Manageriul philosophies and company 


toals*on the one hand and labour philosophies and union goals on the 
other hand and the discrepancies between these". Such an investigá- 
tion my afford us an opportunity to develop a ‘‘a psychological atmos- 
“phere follasving a change in the attitude of the parties involved” and 
figally to establish effective co-operation between union and manage. 


ment. ° 


s ° 
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In conclusion we must ‘emphasise that good*human relation, is 
desirable everywhert, whether in industry or in business, in the home 
or in the shop. As a matter of fact, human factors overshadow 
technical achievements., The application of the knowledge „2! human 
* behaviour to the understanding of individuals and groüps will serve * 
to reduce many of the tragic conflicts in modern indastry, It iva fact 
that, the great advances in employee-morale and production of the 

future will come through bester understanding of the human side. 
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+ Tus MEANINGS or WORDS CONDITION THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE 


. + 
Thus the hypothesis of a sphota beimg refuted the hypothesis that 
lettefs convey the meaning of a sentence comes to the forefront. 
Some cmitios take an exception to it. They say, “Tet letters convey 
the meaning of a word. But they are incapable of conveying the 
meaning of a sentence.” Now, an objection arises in our mind. It is 
e this “How is the meaning of a sentence conveyed? In order to meet 
this objection they suggest that the meanings of words which consti- 
tute a sentence help to convey the meaning of the said sentence. They 
explain the raison d’étre of their hypothesis thas. Letters exhaust 
æ all their*powers when they corwey the meaning of a word constituted by 
them! No power is left to them to convey the meaning of a sentence, * 
But the power of word-meanifigs remains unexhausted to communicate 
the meaning of a sentence. Hence, they cÓnvey the sense of a Sen- 
tence., The potential energy of letters is assumed by us by means of 
, implicatioss . As we cannot otherwise explain the communication of 
the meanings of words so we assume that letters have potential energy 
to convey the meanings of words. But the communication, of the 
3 meaning of a sentence does not necessarily require letters as its condi- 
Won. Hence we should not assume the hypothesis that letters have 
e potential energy to convey the meaifing of a sentence. cid 
Another point of criticism flashes in our mind in this context. 
Do letters bring about one and the same impression in order to convey 
the meaning of a word and that of a sentence? Or, de they produce 
the two, different sets of i impressions in order to perform the above two " 
effects? A ‘verse which contains the above point runs thus :—How 
. tan one and the same impression bring about two diverse effects? It 
* is Well understood that letters produce no new impression other than 
ethe old one. | I d 
As we can explain the communication of the meaning of a sen- * 
* tence ina different manner so there is no justification for the assump- 
à tion that one and the same letter produces the different types of 
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impressions? Ta the case of words "b the lagi letter is perceived 
by us it is not véry difficult for us to rebollect its antecedent letters in 
their proper order since they have net passed away long ago. But 
in the case of a sentence, as some of the antecedent letters ceased 
to exist long before sç it is very difficult to remember them in their 
due order. Henee, it is impossible and unprecedented tg hold that 
"such Jetiers are recalled in memory and eqmbined to form a sentences 
Moreover, though words which compose a sentence are utteted at , 
intervals yet they are seen to convey thee sense of the said sentence. 
In this case there is no tract of the recollection of the antecedent 
letters. . For this reasqn, letters do not contribute towards the tome ° 
munnication of the meaning of a sentence. Another poini*may be * 
added to the criticism in question. If letters “are to convey hoth the 
meanings of words and sentences then do they do it simultaneously or 
successively? Now, if these ietters are uttered only once then jt will* 
be unreasonable to hold that they simultaneously dis¢harge both , 
functions since they are incapable of doing them (functions). If it is 
held that they successively convey the above two meanings then it 
will be unreasonable to hold that théy convey the meaning g cof, - 
” sentence at first since the meaning of a sentence i is never Ka to 
be conveyed if the meanings of its constituent words are not known. 


Now, the upholders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
letters convey the meanings of words at first and then convey the 
meaning of a sentence. But it is a matter of great regret that 
letters unnecessarily redouble their efforts to convey the meaning 
of a sentence since the meaning of a sentence is communicated, as 
soon as the Meanings of its constituent words are conveyed. Words 2 
fuly exbaust their capacities in order to convey their meanings. ‘ 
Therefore, it is established that the meanings of words communicate * 
the meaning of a sentence. 


Moreover, jt is learnt by the joint method of agreeifíent and 
| difference that the meanings of words precede the meaning of a sen- 
tence. A person who inattentively listens to words and fails fo grasp 
their meanings does never comprehend the meaning of a sentence. 
But though a person does not listen towords yet he is acquaintedwith . E 
athe meaning of a sentence provided that he is ina position to know, 
the meanings of words through some other sources of knowledge. 


One who sees the white colour of an object and hears gpunds of 9 
neighing and trots knows that a white horse is running. But ifa. 
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person is not acquainted with the meanings of words ihenshe is never 
observed to comprehend the ineliniog ofa sentence. e 

* The above view has been psesented by Kumarila in Sloka-vàrttika 
(Chapter on a sentence verse No. 358). He inténdsto convey that’s 
person beholds from a long distance the white colour of an object. He 
fails to identify it. ° ME 


Then he hears its neighing. He infers from the sound that it is’ 


e a horse. He also hears the sound of its trots. He also infers its 
motion. The said white eolour is an attribute. Horseness is a uni- 
versal. The said motion isean action. They cannot float in the air. 
They require a locus i.e. a substance to stand upon. The co- ordination 
of an attribute, a universal and motion is possible since they are 
capable ef being mutually related. Their mutual ien is well. 
indicated by the sentence, “A white horse is running". Words 
' which«constitute the above sentence are nof presented to his conscious- 
ness. But fbe meanings of such words have been gathered by sources 
of knowledge other than auditory perception. The knowledge of the 
ag, Meanings of words contributes towards that of the meaning of a 
` apine. But the meaning° ofa sentence is never grasped without 
comprehending the meanings o of words. 

The knowledge of the “miéaning of a sentence invariably pre- 
supposes that of the meanings of words Dut “does not necessarily ‘pre- 
suppose that of words. Therefore, the knowledge of the meaning of 
a sentence ‘cannot be effectuated by that of words. 


* ‘The critics raise another objection against the above hypothesis. 


° ‘ii awareness Of the meaning of a single word fails to condition the 


lnowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Moreover, the totality of 
the awarenesses of all words which cgnstitute a sentence does not invari- 

ably precede the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. In some 
cases, such conditions assemble. Therefore, the relation between 
the said «condition and the conditioned is not universal. The ante- 


cedence of the said céndition is accidental and hence peculiar. Its ^ 


uncémmonness i.e., non-universality is à defect which prevents the 
awareness of the totality of meanings of all constituent words from 
e beif* the condition of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. 


* 


° Such an objection is not sound. The first part of the said, 


objecjion is pointless since the upholders of the above hypothesis donot , 


z contribyie to the hypothesis that the consciousness of the meaning 


- of any single constituent word conditions the knowledge of the mean- 
. 


"ing of a sentence, On the other hgnd, they take share in this 
LÀ 
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view, i.e., they deny the causality of such a condition. Though the 
condition viz., ¢he totality of the ajvarenesses" of all meanings of. 
constituent words is uncomion, íe. non-univers&] yet tbe causgl . 
relation which has Been pointed out to be defective is not really so. 
The reason behind this defence is this that the meanings of words 
donot require 4he help,of the kuowledge of universal concomitarce 
¿o indicate the meaning of a sentence. Hence, the said “lefect. of 
uncommonness which invalidates a mark takes no effect on it.e The 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not an inference. The 
canons which govern sound, processes of reasoning donot apply to it. 
Though the meanings of all constituent words are not armed with 
the knowledge of universal concomitance yet they become cqmbined . 
with one another, taking into considerations mutual requirement, 
proximity and material non-contradiction (yogyatà). The “mutual 
combination of the meanings of all words constitutes the meaning , 
of a sentence. The meaning of a word, being related to tHóse of 
other wards, isequivalent to the meaning of a sentence. "Thus, as 
the meaning ot a sentence is conveyed through the agency of the 
meanings of constituent wards so the knowlodge of the memning of + 
sa sentence is not a piece of verbal knowledge. Such a conclusit 

may be anticipated but does not turn outeto be true. Words play an 
important part in bringing about such knowledge at the out-set. . 
Hence, the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is verbal. Words ° 
communicate their meanings. The consciousness of such gmeanings ` 
is followed by the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Therefore, 
the conclusion that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence ise 
verbal ïs free from all defects. Sabara has also safd to this effete 
He holds that words complete this task by communicating `theiç 
meanings. As soon as the meanings of words are presented to con- 
sciousness, they generate the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence, 


D 
ee 
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7 ° 
THE REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT MEANINGS or Wonps 
COMMUNICATED THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE, uc s 


Let us now examine the hypothesis ptoposed in the precedent? . 
section. Meanings of words do not convey the meaning of a sentece. © < 
Put a sentence conveys its own meaning, The reason behind thee ., 
above remark is as follows. It is well-known that this is the megning ` 
of a sentence, Nobody says that this is the meaning of meanings of * 
words. It is imagined éhat a word is a collection of letters, such a 


word which is no bgtter than the collection of letters conveys its ° 
e . 


` 


| 
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meaning. Similarly, » sentence which is an imaginary cofeciion of 
words will also communicate its B ; k 
° Now, tbe upholders of the hybothesis under criticism may contend | 


. that there is no such sentence as is a collection of words and is distinct — 


from the sé-colled constitaent words. These words themselves are 
equivalent te a sentence, And they satisly an tbligatson when they 
communicate their own meaning. It has been stated before jhat 
they exhaust all their power by fulfilling the above duty, and become 
absolutely impotent to convéy the meaning of a sentence. ‘This 
argument does not stand to Season since the meanings of words have 


° also completed their task and have nothing to do.e How do they ful&l 


àn obligation ? They haye completed their task by producing their 
own knowledge. 

Now, the upholders of the hypothesis in question may contend 
thus:—‘“Words have fulfilled their obligation as they completely 
tonvey their own meaning. It has been stated that they convey the 
meaning of a sentence over and above their normal duty. To convey 
the meaning of a word is one thing and to convey the meaning of a 
Tena, is another thing. How cam a word discharge twofold duties 
which are distinct by their natyre? But our hypothesis does not 
, Puffer from this defect since the meaning of a word, having produced 


š , its own consciousness, does not engage itself in discharging some other 


duty. Hence, the meanings of words should convey the meaning of a 
Sentence,” The critics point ont that the above contention is not 
fogigally tenable. The reason behind their criticism is as follows. The 
lgst word of a sentence has not fulfilled its mission as it has not done 


soms other task, The last word of a sentence, being benefited by the 


e recollection of its antecedent words, is called a sentence. Sore say 


" 


that the meaning of the last word, being mutually relaied to those of 
its antecedent words, is known as the meaning of a-sentence. Hence, 
the meatfitty Qf a sentence is conveyed only by a sentence. 

Now, the contenders have taken an exception tó' the above 
* They put a few questions to the critics. Let us discuss 
some of them. Do words discharge double duties, viz., the com- 
Inynicagon of its own meaning and that of the meaning of a sentence 
on the strength of recollection which is due to a single impression ? 


suggestion. 


“Or, do they do these two duties by means of different ‘impressions? 


Let us @larify the purport of the questions. The konwledge of the 
meaning of'each word produces an impression. One type of im- 


preagions is represented by it. Another type of impression is produced 


by such knowledge as refers to the aggregate of all wards, constituting 
(— £—1946P—IV 
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a senterfee. The well-known qo principle is this that the 


diversity of ‘effects points to éhe "heterogeneity of their causes. In 


order to explain a particular effeet a transcendental impression is 
assumed. If effects are different in their nature then many diverse 
transcendental i impressions will be assumed in order to explain them, 

[Thus we see that "the above questions are not hard nuts to crack. 
No gratuitous assumptions are made. Rhe assumption of the two types 
of impressions is necessary. Such an assumption offers an answer to 
the above questions]. ° 


The defenders of the hypothesis in question have also stated that : 


it isimpossible to fecollect letters, passed away longagg. Such a 
statement is not logically sound. We maye somehow imagine that as 
letters are contents of the knowledge of a word so words may be 
contents of the knowledge of a sentence. We shall immediately 


discuss this supposition. ° ‘ ° 


Ld 

Let us now turn our attention to another problem viz. ''Do 
letters convey the meaning of a word and that of a sentence simul- 
taneously or successively? We answer this problem thus. «Liejtesm 
discharge their duty in this order. They convey the meañing of a 
word at first, Afterwards they convey the meaning ofa sentence. 
Now, the upholders of the hypothesis under discussion may contend 


that the solution, offered by the critics, amounts to this that the - 


meanings of words point to the meaning of a sentence? The abovee 
remark of the defenders in question is not logically tenable. The 
meaning of a word is an object of knowledge. It cannot be included 
in the source of knowledge. Moreover, the difference of the meanin® 


of a word from that of a sentence is not absolute. Hence, the *ela- f 


tion between an indicator and the indicated, which holds between 
smoke, accompanied by the relation of universal concoinitance, and 
fire and between a lamp, unaccompanied by the relation oftgniversal 
concomitance and the colour, does not obtain, between tHe meaning of 
a word and that of a sentence. If the defenders of the abovg hypo- 
thesis look their body through then they will realise tht a body cannot 
be both the illuminator and the illumined. Hence, their vérbal 
statement that the meanings of words - -point to the meaning of a seh- 
tencs is emply but not founded upon the rock of solid facts. If tltey 
contend that nature divides them into such two halves than they behave 
like the disciples of the Buddhists who hold that one and. the same 
phenomenon by its tery intrinsic nature plays the part of a mark 
and: the object manked. 4 


^ 
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Now, the defenders of the bypothesis in question may contend 
thus Words denotes universals. WÀ sentence points tosa particular. 
These is a great gulf fixed between a particular and a universal. Asa 


universal is not cognised without the medium ofa particular so a” 


universal points to a particular. Hence, a universal plays the part of 
an illumjnatgr and a particular is illumined by it., As there isa 
feal differeuce between an illuminator and the NGANG, 80 8 universal 
differs frbm a particular. The " implication of the above contention is 
this that their suggestion is logically sound and they do not follow the 
fooi-steps of the Buddhists in prder to defend the above hypothesis. 
Lét us examine the above solution. We all accept the conclusion 
that there ês a real difference between the meaning of a word and that 
ofa sentence. But we also submit the following by way of criticism 
in this connection. If words which constitute a sentence cease to 
function then no meaning is conveyed by them. Justas the eyes do 
pot reveal an object when they cease to “function. Hence, the sugges- 
ton of the defenders, “As smoke and such other objects which are 
knowable objects point to fire and other objects so the meanings of 
Wards which are knowable objects point to the meaning of a sentence” 
does not" hold good. Words, conveying their own meaning, are capa- 
ble of communicating the meaifing of a sentence. Why do you not 


* follow the text of your own school. Kumirila his said to this effect, * 


When words function to communicate the meaning of a sentence 
eas their mairftask they also convey their own sense which invariably 
precedes the final meaning just as a bundle of faggots emits flame in 
order to boil some articles of food. The sense of this statement is that 
Words, having communicated their own meaning, convey the sense of 
a s@ntence. 
e The secondary operation of a cavfse does not interfere with its: 
main operation. Words have two kinds of power to convey their 
meaning Lie. (1) the power to convey the primary (etymological) 
meaning ant (2) the power to express the inner meaning. Words 
exhaust thgir first type of power to communicate their own meaning. 
The second typé of power is fully applied to express the meaning of a 
esentence. 

Though words have fulfilled their mission, to some extent, com- 


- nfinicating their own meaning yet they have not as yet completed 


their magn task for which they have assembled. Thus, the knowledge 
of the sense of a sentence will not fall outside the scope of verbal 
knowledge. Tf words do not operaie at allim order to convey ihe 


maning of a sentence then the knowledgeof such gneaning does not 
6 
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surely. eon. under the jurisdiction o£ verbal knowledge. If it is 
admitted thatethe knowledge of the fneaning of a sentence is verbal 
because of its causal connection with the knowledge of words then one 
should also hold that it is also a piece of auditory sense-perception since 
itis indirectly connected with the auditory 'sense-organ. Let us now 
exainine the tritical remark of the defenders of the hypothesis under 
- discussion. If they hold that the meaning of a sentencé i i$ communi- 
cated when words have completely ceased to operate then we fail to 
understand which kind of proof will efectuate the knowledge thé 
meaning of a sentence. The knowledge of the meaning of words is 
not perceptual since the meaning of a sehtence is supersensuous. 

The knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not éinferential, 
since the propounders of the said hypothesis themselves have said 
that it is not an inference and elaborately refuted the affirmative 
view, Again, this knowledge is not verbal since words have cow- 
pletely ceased to operate.  'Universals are not kgown ® without 
particulars. Hence, a universal points to a particular. The drift" 
of this line of argument is that the meaning of a sentence is known 
through presumption. Do the upholders of ihe said hypSthegis Saje 

p it in the affirmative? If they say so then the very meaning looks 
like duty which is revealed only™through presumption. Such a 
eonclusion is neither sound nor acceptable to you. Thus, the . 
meaning of a word turns out to be the seventh source of true * 
knowledge. Such a conclusion is not acceptable to yow. Therefore, 
the meanings of words do not condition the knowledge of the meaning 
of a sentence, s 

"The defenders of the said thesis have stated that the? foin& 
method of agreement and difference reveals that the meaning of 

. words are the source of the meaning of a sentence. Something may 
be said on this point. The meaning of a sentence is not an indepen- 
dant reality. It is nothing but the meanings of words in their 
relational character. The meaning of a sentence is possible only 
when the meanings of words constitute it. There is no doubt about 
it. But the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence” canot be 
causally traced to the meanings of words. Words communicate «the 
meaning of a sentence since words have not ceased to Sperate. 

e When a man remains inattentive he does not listen to words since 
he, being attentive, says shortly after. “I have not heard your 
words as my mind was otherwise engaged. Please repeat thems‘ 
If words had not conweyed sense then he would have made out the 
meaning of words, having recollected the words but would not Rave 
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made a request to repeat them for his hearing. THerefore, the 
knowledge of the meanings oÜ9 werds lies at the rdot of that of the 
meaning of a senténce. But tbe meanings of words do not conyey 
that of a sentence. 

The defenders of the "Wd thesis have said “One, seeing the 
wlitg colour and Heating the neighing sound, comes to know that a 
white horse is running.” They have made an observation jne - this 
. connéction that the said judgment is derived from the meaning of 
words but not from words. Such a conclusion is not convincing. 
Do we not see a white cew move? Des no sentence convey the 
sense that a white cow moves. When we pergeive her to move the 
resultiny judgment that a while cow moves is a percept. The judg- 
ment in, question is not the meaning of the sentence that a white cow 
moves. The judgment that a white horse is running is deductive in 
its character just like the syllogism that there is (ire on the biil. Ifa 
. judgment fleshes in our mind but a sentence is not heard before then 

we cannot say that the said judgment is the meaning of a sentence. 

There is no need of prolonging this discussion. 


. 
-» e . 


THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF THE ABOVE TOPIC 1S THAT A SENTENCE 
= 
CONVEYS ITS OWN MEANING 
° 


° 

By means of an imaginative synthesis letters are combined into 

words and a sentence. Thus letters, having assumed the forms of 

words and a sentence, convey the meaning of words and a sentence. 

"Therefore, the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not 

; preduced by the meaning of words. Such knowledge owes its 
éxistence to a sentence which has not ceased to operate. 


7 How do letters constitute a word and a sentence? Ë 

What is the hypothesis according to which letters constitute 
a word and a sentence by an imaginative synthesis and convey their 
sense? Jayanta refers to it in order to solve the problem thus ;— 

The ancient teachers of the Nyaya school have framed the ~ 
following hypothesis, At the out-set the initial letter is presented to 
our consciousness. When this consciousness passes away an 

s imfftession which is produced by it survives. Then the second letter 
eis grasped. The awareness of the second letter coupled with the 
impression of the first letter produces a more effective second * 

*' impression. Afterwards the third letter flashes on the mind. The 
awarness of the third letter accompanied by the two previous impres- 


‘sions produces a more powerful impression of the third letter. As 
. . 








= : — 
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‘ 
long as the *last component letter of a word is not cognised, ihe inner. 


process of framing impression will go 6n in this way. When the 
last letter is apprehended a strong impyession is geherated. An act 
of recollection recalls all antecedent letters in memory. The 
apprehension of the last leiler passes away at the third moment of 
duration of the’ said recellection. Hence, the apprehension of the 


last letter is on the point of destruction at the second moment of. 


duration of the said remembrance. The last letter which i$ an 
object of apprehension is on the verge of degtruction and the group of 
letters which are recalled i memory constitute a word. Then the 
knowledge of the initial word produces an impression. Afterwards 
in accordance with the procedure of letters the knowledge eof the 
second word arises in the mind. The knowledge of the second word 
coupled with the impression of the first word produces a very strong 


impression of the second word. Then, according to the order of « 


apprehension, impression and recollection, the knowledge of the 
third word takes place. All tbe impressions previously born and 
the knowledge of the third word co-operate io produce a more 


: : ` i i : . 
powerful impression. Thus, the modus operandi will continue unless; 


“and until the knowledge of the last letter flashes in our mind. “The 
very powerful impression which comes into being immediatly before 
ihe “knowledge of the last word revives the memory of all antecedent 
words since the impression which is born immediately before the 
knowledge of the last. word is exceptionally strong. ‘The ‘collection 
of words which consist of letters and one of which is known and the 
remaining ones are recalled in memory: passes under the name of a° 


sentence. - 


ñ . ° 
A sentence, having thus come into being, communicates its own 


meaning. One must admit that an impression produces anotber 
impression and an impression bas skill in producing such impression. 
If one does not subscribe to this hypothesis then in all cases; tho 
, repetition of an act will become futile. . 
: PENE 
D 
Tue REFUTATION OF THE ABOVE HYPOTHESIS REGARDING THE 


CONSTITUTION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES BY LETTERS. & 


The critics take an exception to the above hypothesis and point ° 
out the following defects in it. They hold that the said solutéon is 


- 


not satisfactory since if it is admitted then the simultaneityeeof the kó 


two acts of consciousne$s should be accepted. They, now, substans, 


“tiate their charge. As anteceflent words are recalled in memory just ° 
e 
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after tbe presentation of the last word to our GN NGNE so the 
relation of denotation holding Retween a word and *s meaning will 
also be at that*very point gf time recalled in memory since the 
meaning of a word will not be cognised if the ‘elation of denotation 
is not remembered, Again, if the meaning of constituent words is 
not eragped then the meaning of a sentence will’ not flash in our 
mind. And without the remembrance of the relation of denotgtiod 
the meaning of a word is not presented to consciousness. When we 
employ words to convey objects of every day occurrence the listener 
follows us without being consciouslye aware of remembering the 
relation of denotation holding between words and their meahings. 
Memory also subconsciously or unconsciously helps us when we 
infer an accustomed object. The inference of such an object is not 
preceded by the conscious process of recollecting the relation of uni- 
versal concomitance. But one is compelled to admit that the relation 
of universal, concomitance is somehow remembered. Similarly, we 
should also assume that the relation of denotation is subconsciously 
or unconsciously recalled in memory. The reasor behind this assump- 
tiom is fhis. An inhabitant ef the cocoanut island who is absolutely 
innotent of the relation of denotation obtaining between a word and * 
its meaning cannot make cut“ qhe meaning of a word. As the appre- 
hension of the relation of denotation has” happened before sd the 
recollection of the said relation renders the usefnl service. Therefore, 
the recollection of words antecedent to the last one and that of the 
relation of denotation simultaneously take place just after the presen- 


“tation of the last word to consciousness, Thus, the simultaneity 


Sf*the two acts of consciousness unavoidably occurs. 
e Now, the defenders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
the remembrance of the antecedent*words follows that of the relation 
of denotation. Thus, they try to evade the charge of simullaneity. 
The,critics point out a fresh defect in the present solution. If this 
is their éontention then they will admit that at the time of the re- 
collectign of the antecedent words the meaning of words flashes in 
their mind. * Thus, the simultaneity of the two acts of consciousness 
fakes place in another form. They cannot say “ The meaning of 
waifs does not flash in the mind.” 

“The reason is this that if all the conditions of an effect really” 
assen ble and the obstructive element is conspicuous by its absence 
then theeappearance of the said effect cannot be prevented. Now, 


X order to -oppose the charge of the simullaneity of the two acts of 


"consciousness the defenders may suggest? that thee remembrance of all 
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antecedent Words will succeed the k owledge ef the meaning of a, 


word. If this is their contention ten the sentence in question will 
surely be bereft of the last word since the auditory perception of, the 
last word has passed away at that time Let the point in question 
be clearly stated. When ihe relation of denotation obtaining* between 
antecedent worde and "heir meanings is recalled in memory the 
perception of the last word is on the point ef destruction. And when 
the meaning of words is. presented to consciousness the said percep- 
tion of the last word has passed away. ° 


* (To be continued) ° 


- 


' 
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- CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CENTENARY. 
| |... STUDENTS’ FESTIVAL 


. “Centemasy Festival of one of the oldest univetsities of modern 
India, Calcutta University, «vas observed very pompously. * The 
‘students organised the festival from the 24th to 31st January, 1957. A 
century ago on that very date*(the 24th January, 1857) this University 

was born. The Centenary¢ Students’ Festival was inaugurated. by 

` Prof*Satyen Bose, the Vice-Chancellor of Viswa-Bharati University. 
“The function was presided over by Prof. Nirmalkumar Sidhanta, 
‘the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. ‘ West Bengal 
Students’ Calcutta University Centenary Celebration Committee,” 

which was formed ‘on the 16th September, 1956, consists of the 

e representatives from 128 College Students’ Unions, gave-the total 
. shape of the Festival. I 
Twenty-four representatives came from abroad. The IUS dele- 


-Teatern consisted of three—Mr. Kurt Vogel (Rast Germany), Mr. 


i M, Smidak (Czechoslovakia), Mp. Yan Scutnicky (Poland). COSEC 
| was represented by Mr. Isaac Omelo (Africa). | And the rest nineteen 
students came from Dacca University (East Pakistan) headed by Prof. 
Mrs. Kelsum Huda. They staged here a drama ‘‘Manchitra”’ (the 
Map) which describes the story of a village teacher. On behalf of 
the IUS delegation Mr. Vogel presented an IUS banner to the 
 WBÑCUCCC. à Š 

* SPORTS 


1 
. 


e : 
Under the guidance of Sports Council different athletic competi. 


“tions were held on the 28rd. During Festival-week Mr. Monohar 


; Aich (Mr. Universe) and his party & Srimati Labanya Palit and her 


_ «i party showed their physical feats. The athletic competitions included : 


(men) 5 miles road race,*3,000 m walking race, 5,000 m cycling race, 
' 1,500 *m "Run, and (women) 100 m flat race, shot put, javelin throw, 
‘balance race, high jump. Friendly matches were arranged between 
T Stude@s’ Sporis Council team vs Professors’ team (cricket), Jadavpur 
University vs. Calcutta University (Hockey), Convenors’ team os Joint 
Secretaries team (basket ball). 


a š ; EXHIBITION + |. 

2n . We are accustomed to visit many soris of*exhibitions in the city. 
But thisone was of some typical character. The total exhibition 
TT s-1948p—fv : 
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could be divided in seven parts—(iy Engineering and Technical, (ii) 
Arts and Crafts; (i) Publie Helith, (iv) Students’ Health Home, 
w) Veterinary, (vi) Commerce and (vii) Exhibition organised by the 
Girl-Students. In short, it could be said that this exhibition was a 
true representation of modern scientific developments (in a minia- 
ture form). ° I enw Ae è 


e 
CULTURAL PROGRAMME . 


16 is not possible to go through the détails of the vast programme. 
Fourteen dramas were staged, out of évhich seven were composed 
by the students and al?, the fourteen were directed and producetl by. 
students. In vocal music Rabindra sangeet.(songs of Tagore), Classi- ` 
cal songs, Modern songs, and folk songs were included. THere were 
also arrangements of different Instrumental musics. During these 
music and dance programmes he reputed participants were either 
present or ex-students of the University of Calcutta. The main ° 
items of the cultural competition organised by the WBSCUCCC 
included music, debate (in English and Bengali), recitation, short 
stories, etc. The 27th January was totally observed as Gisle i 
whefe all the items were staged by thagirl students. 


- I may name some of the plays and dances which took place on 
that decorated platform for eight days. Musical Debate (Kabir Larai), 
by Medical students, ‘‘Espar-ospar’’ open-air drama (Yata) by Law 
students, ''Ritu Utsava’’ (ballet of Tagore) by Visva Vidyalaya 
Sanskriti Parisad, ““Kabaya’’, ''Sargiya Prahasan'" and ''Rata-rati'* 
dramàs by Girl students of Bethune College, City College icd andes 
South Calcutta Girls’ College respectively, “Bedin College-e'’ drama 
by St. Paul's College, ''Nazrul-Geeti-Parikrama' ballet by Basanti, 
Vidya Bithi, ‘‘Abol-Tabol” children's fantasy, ‘Mamar Desh” one- 
act play by Maitree, etc., were highly applauded by the large audience, 
The vast pande] of Ballygunge Science, where this Festival was held, 
used to be engaged by the visitors of seven thousands daily. The 
best debators of the University were able to please the people -through 
the Exhibition Debates. " 

Though it is true that there were some drawbacks in the works I 
of the Festival committee yet it is also true that the unity which $s 
achieved by the students of Bengal will be able to wash away these 
hardles. This solidarity, like a bouquet, will be the champion of 
FRIENDSHIP and will blossom in the history of student movemen. - 

» : N 
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` Rebierbs and Hatices of, Books 


Studies’ in the Origins of Buddhism—By Govind Chandra 

. Pande M,A, D.Phil. University of Allahabad Publication, —Ancient 

History Research Series No. I (Department of Ancient History, Culture * 

„and  Atehaelogy). The Indian Press Private Ltd., Allahabad, 1957, 
pp. 600. Price not stated. 4 

Dr. Pande has made stedies in the orf&ins of Buddhism under three 


. headg,—(I) Early Buddhist Sources (LI) The Historical and Cultural Back- 


* ground of Buddhism,-—and (III) Early Buddhist Doctrines, 


Seven Chapters under part I contain a historical delineation of 
ancient Buddhism. In these seven chapters the author has made a most 
rational stratification of the Nikiyas and Asamas in order to trace a con- 

` nected link in éhe historicity of the “canon of the Hinayána.” Under Part 
II, the author, has concentrated his studies in three chapters; they concern 
pre-Vedie and Vedic influences before the advent of the Buddha in the 
eefield of Indian religion and culture. Chapters VIII and IX obviously 
coMainsexhaustive treatmens of the Vedic background and religious condi- 
tions in th» age of Buddha. La Chapter’ VIII, the author has made a 
statement that the recent discoveries and findings jn the Indus Valley have 
completely revolutionized the perspective of the foundations of Indian 
Culture wnd Religion. These finds have established a fact that in pre- 
° Vedic time in India there was an existence of a well-organised civilization, 
This fact naturally invalidates the comimon assumption that all intel- 
lectual and metaphysical thought ‘‘in India existing before Buddha, must 
“necessarily have had a Vedic origin.” In Chapt. IX. it has been attempted 
to “show that numerous clans and different cultural bodies had reciprocal 
endeavours that merged in the long history of Indian civilization and 
ultimately culminated in the synthesis of diverse conflicts. The author, 
therefore, has made in this chapter a review from this standpoint of the 
evolution of Vedic culture and religion and of the social and intellectual 
tendencies of the Age of Buddha and Mahavira. As a supplementary to 
these wo Chapters, the author has in Chapt. X. laid down different nara 
ratives of Buddha. This has well grounded the author's findings to cor- 

° relate Wis life and quest, experience and mission with Buddha's teachings. 

Under part ITI, the sumum bonum of Buddhist metaphysical concepts 
such as the Noble Truths (Ariyasaccas) Law of Causal Genesis (Prati- 
gyasamifipida) Noble Eight fold path (Atthangiko Maggo) and Nirvana, 
the way #8 Awakening, etc, are treated. The author has tried to simplify 
the controversies over the ‘correct’ interpretations’ of such points of 
Buddhist doctrines by analysing these ideas with reference to their genetic" 
LÀ e - 


a 
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relationship. The systematic presentation of thgse elaborations is made 
in Chapters Xf and XII. | t 
Chapt. XIV, treats Barly Buddhjsm in relationfto its rivals and isore- 


* runners. 


As rivals, Jainism, Saukhya, Yoga and Vedic traditigns have been 
compared one the points of agreements and disagreements | with Early 
Buddhism. Y ° 

“Because of a common cultural stdek (as has been shown $n chapt. 
VII & IX) at the back there is hardiy any ground to assume that the 
Jainism and Early Buddhism had any interdependence. Tho differences 
between Jainism and Buddhism are partly Que to the personality, of the 
Buddha and partly due to Vedic Influence. | ° 

With regard to Sankhya,—it has no distinct influence on*liar]ly Bud: 
dhism. Sarvistivida Abhidharma, though shows traces of Sāñkhya 
influences, the matter remains yet historically.a desideratum. 

Nothing is known as yet to us as a decided age of Yoga- Sutra. 


Though there is close resemblance between the two systems with regard, 


to meditations, in the present state of our knowledge it is futile to assert 
which one is prior [o the other. 

With regard to Vedic traditions, ¿it is dien: that Buddlfa was much- 
influenced by the Sramana and Brühamana thought that fortifiet his 
‘ideas of Sarhsiira, of the non-selfhood. of body and mind, and of the 


` absolute and ineffable nature of the ultimate principles." 


With this Vedic influence Buddha could naturally add a step further 


- tu the stock of ancient Indian religion and culture by his or&inal and 
. profound contribution of the Law of Causal Genesis (Pratitya Samulpàda). * 


Besides the influence of this Vedic Sramana thought. Barly Buddhism 
was fundamentally influenced by the Upanigads which gave to ib its early 
` tendencies towards Idealism and Absolutism (pp. 556), The forerunner? 
of Buddhist influence, were many in post Buddha Era; PromMent 
«amongst them are Sankaricharyatud Gaudapada. The author thus cong 
cluded ‘‘it is undeniable that he (Sankara) was deeply influenced by 
Buddhism. The Buddhist influence probably reached him'via G judapüda 
whose dependence on Buddhism is beyond question” (pp. 555). ` 

In Chapt. XVI, developments in Buddhism in the post-Nik&ya period 
-have been pursued, to wit,—the origin of schism in the orde? (Sarhghaj 
and as a consequence to which the lines of development on Buddbalogical 
speculations that sprang up in the Mahiasanghika Schools aritelater jn’ 
Mahayana ; “A natural instinct led to the glorification of the Buddha and 
webs of mythical fancies were woven around his personality. He was 
invested with superhuman qualities’ (pp. 564); Besides this tl®e author 
has shown other developments such as Pudgalavüda among the vaj]i- 
pubtaka schools, Sarv&stivada and Dharma theory in the Abbidhary as 


of Sarvistivida and ,Sthaviraváda. 
e . 
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In the Appendix I of. the work under review, the gate: has given 8 
monograph of the early Jaina Sour cea for the better understanding of the 
position of Early Buddhism. 

Appendix II, is devoted to the same old complex problem dealiüg 
on the Hogne of Pali. 

° Tn the Appendix III, the author has dealt in enutshell about the 
Maitrayani "Upanisad with an asser tion that the same being pre- -Buddhistie 
had s@me influence in the origins of Buddhism. 

The work under review, as a matter of fact is basically a historical 
study in the origins of Buddhism. But tle author seems at the saine 
time" to have not ignored “to treat the institutional aspects and religio- 
philosopbic character of Buddhism. Dr. Pande lias mainly for this work 
utilised Indian sources, *with occasional citations of Chinese and Tibetan 
works. “Although the errata contains most of the misprints there are seen 


, some omissions in the diacritical and punctuation marks, which of course 


do not*hinder the sense. Dr. Pande has laid the Buddhist scholars under 
a deep debt of obligation by this comprehensive work. A study in this 
subject was made piecemeal by earl:er scholars like Bu-ston, Dr. Barua, 
Dr. Rhys Davids, Prof. 8. Dutt, Dr. N. Dutt, Dr. B. C. Law and others, 
kb Dr. Pande's “Studies in thé Origins of Buddhism" is a thorough and 
exhaustive work. It has undoubtedly added a step further to our infor- 


mation of Ancient India, laudable and readable. 
. e 


M. L. ROYCHOWDHURY. 
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Ourselves ' . 


“THE FAMILY OF MAN” : AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
° * ° 
š . À rare suceess occurs when a collection of photographs turns out " 
to be a single unified work-of real art, “The Family of Man” “photo- | 
graphic exhibition, recently presented by USIS at Ranjr Stadium, 
Calcutta, achieved that high goal. It provided 3 Significant aesthetic 
expérience to many of its observers due to its thematic impact as” well - 


as the artistic value of the individual photographe; ° 


Created originally for the Museum of Modern Art in News York by 
its director of photography, Edward Steichen, this exhibition came to 
India, after visiting 40 U.S. cities, Mexico, South America, Europe 
and Japan. Acknowledged as the greatest photographer tn the world, e 
Steichen took over three years to finalize his selection of 508 photo- 
graphs from more than two million submitted from all over the world, 
representing the work of 273 photographtrs from 68 countries. Qe 

With a view to emphasizing the ` onan oneness of man, ‘‘The 
Family of Man’’ has been created in “a passionate spirit of devoted 
love and faithin man.* After the symbolic representations of the 
triune elements of earth’s land, sea and air; the trilogy of life, fertility 
and sustenance; the link between the past and present in the prologue e 
the first section of the exhibition depicts lovers with James Joyce's 
lines :. 


e°: 


* 
ee 


‘© and then I asked him with my eyes to ask again yes 
and then he asked me would I yes... 
and first I put my arms around him yes 


and drew him down to me so he could feel my breasts all perfume 
"yes 
and his heart was going like mad 


and yes I said yes I will yes.” 


° e 
This love blossoms into marriage, pregnancy and childbirth, each 
providing a separate section of photographs. Then w 
“The little ones leaped, and shouted and laugh'd 
And all the hills echoed...’’ (William Blake) 


How the children grow, play and gradually become members of ® 
the human family has been successively shown. 


‘The world of man dances in laughter and tears.’’ (Kabir) * 
° 
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; This world of amen has been brought into focus b$ Steichen's 
cr/ative imagination and one is remihded of Montaigné's pithy remark 
thht “every mau béareth the whole stamp of the human condition.” 
The superficial differences of language and country, class and creed 
yield lo a living sense of human unity. It may constitute a definite 

. step fer man,to identify himself with the sirit .as opposed to the 
phenomenal ego. . ^ one 


. Spiritual aspirants are also shown in this exhibition, headed with 
: lines by Albert Einstein: ° 


N I .. 
...To know what is impenetrable to us really exists, 
Manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and the most 
radiant beauty..." e 


ee 


Divided into 40 sections, '"The Family of Man” may be described 
in the words of Carl Sandburg “a camera testament, ‘a drama of the 
. Grand. ‘canyan of humanity, an epic woven. of fun, mystery and 
° holiness.” 


In his characteristic language Sandburg says: You travel and see 

° wee the” camera saw. The wonder of human mind, heart, wit and 

instinct, is here. You might catch yourself saying, “I’m not a stran- 

ger here.” Maybe one may find oneself reflecte in this parennial 

story of common man in the simple direct terms of photography. 

The theme photograph reveals the identical harmony of mankind 

e by the gay tune of the instrument and piper’s carefree look. — Recur- 
ring throughout the exhibition, it heightens this accordant feeling. 

It is striking that this unique exhibition starts with loye and 


? concludes with faiths 
e 
» “All passes, Art glone 


Enduring stays to us.” 
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` -. UNIVERSITY OF CALQUTTA i 
Notification, ° ° 
No. 0/2890/50 (Aff. . y 


It is hereby notified for genera! information that in &tension of the affiliation already 
granted the Uttarpara Raia Peary Mohan Colleza has b&en affiliated in alternative Bengali 
acd additional Paper in Alternative Bengali to the I.A. sbindard and in Additional Baper æ 
in Alternative Bengali and in Bengali to the B.A. Pass Standard with effest from the . 
session 1957-58 i.e. with permission to present candidates ig the abovenamed subjects at : 


the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 4 


Senaie House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI 
The 15th. April, 1957 Registrar. 
. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ow: v 
ka ° 
Notification. 
> No. G/2404/101 (Afd) 


x e 
Tt is herébs notified for general information that fn extension of the affiliation. abready © 
granted, the Kandi Raj College, Murshidabad has been affiliated to the B A. pass egand@rd 
in English, Bengali (Vern.), Sanskrit, Bengali, History, Economics, Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics and Additional paper in Alternative Bengali with effect from the session 1957-58 
i.e, with permission to present candidates in the abovenamed subjects at the examina- 
tion mentioned, from 1959 and fot earlier. f 


Senata House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, | 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 16th April, 1957, ç . 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
° Notification, 
No, G/2410/99 (Affl.) 


° 59 


°. 


° 

. Itis hereby notified for general informatjon that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ranaghat College, Dt. Nadia has been affiliated to the B.A. pass standard, è 

in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Economics with 

effect from the session 1957-58i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above- 


named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. `" Pt. 
` Senate House, A D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta, . Registrar. 

The 16th April, 1957. : ç 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification, `. t n 
No. C/2971/62 (Aff). 

. . 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of affiliation already. -` 
granted the Nabadwip Vidyasagar College has been affiliated in Sanskrit to the B.A. 
Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1957-58, ie. with e 
permission to present candidates in the subject for the examination from 4939 and not 
earlier. ° : f . 
D. CHAKRAVARTI ° e. 

Registrar. 


Senate House 
The 9th April, 1957. d 


. 1957] NOTIFICATIONS ° . DÒ. 
, 
UNIVERSITY, OF CALCUTTA ° 
Notificatidn. 2 
. ' 


No. C/2499/8 (Affl.). š 1 
Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Gokhale Momorial Girls’ College, Calouita has been affiliated in Paychology 
to the J.A. and I.Se. standards and in English (Pass), Bengali (Vern.», Hindi (Vern.), 
Additionalepapesin,Alrernative Bengali, Alternative English, Sanskrite(Pass), Economics 
ass). Philosophy 'Pass), History (Pass), Mathematics (Pass), Geography (Pass) and œ 
Psychology (Pass) to the B.A. standard with effect from the session 1957-58 i.e. with pêr 
mission to present candidates in the abovenamed subjects at the exam‘nations mentioned, 
ffom 1559 and not earlier. 


` I D. CHAKRAVARTI 
° ° Registrar. 
~ E; UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
. 
° Notification. 


. "No, C/2425/98 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already. 
granted, the Jhargram Raj Callege, Midnapore, has:been affiliated to the BA. Pass 
sténdard, in English, Bengali (Aernacular), Sanskrit, History, Economies and Mathematics 
with eflect from the session 1957-58 7.e- with permission to present candidates in the 
e bovenamed subjects at the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI 
Caleutta. » Registrar, 
The 17th April, 1957. : 
-'. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No, 2285/19 (A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified fer general information that in extension of ths affiliation” already 

* granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Pali to the LA. 

standard with effect from the session 1957-58 i,e. with permission to present candidates in 
ethe subject at thesexamination from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKHAVARTI, 
The 19th April, 1957. Registrar. 
" UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
=, IN um Notification. i 
° No, G/2869/14 (Affl.) 
e itis hereby notified for general information tImt in extension of the affiliation already. 


granted, the Asutosh College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in French, to the B.Com. with 
effect from the session 1957-58 i.c. with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subject at the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Ç Registrar, 
The 12th'April, 1957. 
A ei UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
. Notification. 
sag No. C/2363/105 (Afi) 


e It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Bolpur College, Birbhum, has been affiliated to the B.A. Pass standard, 
in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Additional paper in Alternative Bengali Vernacular, 
Bistory, Economics and Bengali with efiect from the session 1957-58 i.e. with permission 
to present candidates in the abovenamed subjects at the examination mentioned, from 1959 
and not earlier. 


e Senate House. ° D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. - , š Registrar, 
The 12th April, 1957. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA® 
Notification ; 
. , No. O/2857/98 (Afit,) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Manimala Girls’ College, Asansol has been affiliated to the B.A. (Pass) 
standard, in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Economics and Philosopby with 
effect from the session 4957-58 4.6. with permission to present candidates in the above- 

. named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier, ° - 


Senate House, ° D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. , Registrar. 
The 12th April, 1957. : , J 
e UNIVERSITY OF CALGUTTA 
. Notification - * ° 
z i ation - : - 
No. C/9878/5 (Aff) `. : 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Bangabasi College, Caleotía has been affiliated in History # the B.A. 
(Honours) standard with effect from the session 1957-58, i.e., with permission to present 
eandidates in the above-named subject at the examination mentioned from 1959, and not 
earlier. 2 . 

Senate House, ° ns . D. CHAKRAVARTI 
Calcutta : 7 Registrar, @ 
The 15th April, 1957. 


e UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notificatione . . 
No. 0/9897/96 (Am) — ° 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Government Qollege has been affiliated in Biology to the LSc. standard 
and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History and Philosophy to the B.A. (Pass) 
standard, with effect from the session 1957-58, i.¢., with permission to present candidates in ° 
the above-named enbjects at the examinations mentioned from 1959, and not earliere 


Senate House, ` D. CHAKRAVARTI . 
Calcutta : : Registrar. 
The 15th April, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA | 
Notifieation * 
No. G/2884/22 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation- already * 
granted, the Surendranath College, Caicutta has been affiliated in French to the B.Com. 
standard wtih effect from the session, 1957-58, i.¢., with permission to present candidates in 
the above-named subject at the examination mentioned ‘from 1989, and not earlier. * ., š 


Senate House, ` D. CHARRAVARTI 
Coleutta : i Registrar, 
The 15th April, 1957. 6: 6 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification ES + . 
No. G/2458/108 (Afll,) f s. 
. It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation already 


granted, the Rampurhat College, Birbhum has been affiliated to the B.A. (Pass) standard, 
in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Ecomomies, Philosophy, Sanskrit an® Mathe- 
maties with effect from the session, 1957-58, i.e, with permission to present candidates in 9 
the above-named. subjects at the examination mentioned from 1959, and not earli®?, 

° 


Sonate Howse, D. ORAKRAVARTI « Ç 
T=.. Calentta : egistrar. 
The22nd April, 1987. ° ° | 
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$ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA » 
e 
Notification š 
° ' No. C/9459/100 (Affl.) 

It ig hereby notified for general information that, in extensión of the affiliation. already 
granted, the Barasat Govt, College has been affiliated to the I.Se. standard, io Biology 
with effect frotn the session, 1957-58, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subject at the examination mentioned from 1559, and not earlier. e 

° . . 
* Senate House, p° CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta : . Regisérar. 
The 22nf April, 1957. 
*. 
. 
` UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
e 
š © Notification 
~ fé is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidages have been debarred from 
* appearing Yor any examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means duringdhe examinations of September, 1955. 

Their *examinations of September, 1955 have been cancelled. A statement with 

detailed information regarding these candidates is enclosed. 
* Examination Register Number and, Period of The month and year 
° name of candidate. Reastieation, in which permitted 
° to appear for the 
Examination. 
1. Intermediate 1924. K. Prabhakaran Two years e Till September, 1957 
. "E : Pillai 
2 ** Do. 2916. T. Ganesan Do. Do. 
; 8 Do, 8058. N. Alagiriswami Three years Till September, 1958 
: 4, Do. 3962, S. Sonai Two years Till September, 1957 
` . . 
š 5; Do. 4795. P. Doraivaj Do. Do. 
° 6, “Do. S 5864. M. Jayaraman One year Till September, 1956 
. 
7. BA. 1574. Selvaraj John Two years Till Septeraber, 1957 
a, Do. 2784. R. Ramachandran Do. Do. 
. d. aB. Se e. 879. D. Krishnan One year 'Till Septemlier, 1956 
* L] 
e 
» UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
° Notification : 
It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 
appearing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means during the Examinations of January-March, 1956 
Their Examinations of January-March, 1956 have been cancelled. A statement with 
detailed information regarding these candidates is enclosed. 
* 
Examination Register Number and Period of The month and yeat 
* name of candidate. Rustication. in which permitted 
. e to appear for thé 
» ° Examination, 
* 1. Matriculaticn 449, M, A. Baby Two years Till March, 1958 
9. e Do. 1219. C. R. Bolaguru- Do. Do, 
e swami 
8. T5. 1886. V. G. Purusho- Dos Do. 
e . thaman ° 
d 4. Intermediate 144. A. Narayana Heddyg Do. i Do, 


“9 * 
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1 
5. D$ 841. V. Lakshmana * Do. Do. 
Naidu ° 
6. Do, ° 912, P. Nagendra Varma Do. Do. 
7. Do. 405. K: Siddaiah Ngidu Do. 4 Do. œ 
8. Do. “970. A. Thirumurthi Do. Do. 
9, Do. 1089. G. Suscila Do. . De 
10. Do. | 2790. I. Ramalingam Do. Do. . 
11. Do. ° 279%. M. Ramalingam Do. . * Da š 
. 19, Do. 4105. N. Joy Do. ` po. 
13. ° Do. 4156. K.Taranatha Kini? Do. De. 
14. Do. 5597. M. Venugopalan Do. . Do I 
15. Do. 6973. A. Srinivasam * One year Til March, 1957 
16. Do. 6478. S'Doraiswamy ^? Twoyears Till March, 1958 f 
17. Do. 92Z3. V. Aravindakan Do. Do, ° e 
18- Do. 19051. K. V. Baleganga- Do. “Do. 
dharan. ° ; 
19. Do. 19718, T. S. Balakrishnan Do. Do. 
90. Do. 12863. V. Venkataratnam Do. Do. 5 
21, Do. 196881. Umai Tymen Do. De. 
22. Do, 16929. A. Arutpragasam Do. ° Do. e 
28. Do. 16980. V .Balakrishnan Do. Do. 
24. De. ` 17847. . G. Manjunath Hegde Do. Do. 
25. Do, "19115. V. V. Ramamoorthy Do. Do. " 
A E 
96. Do. 19827. M. R. Muthurama- Do. De, e€ 
chandran. 
97. Do. 9178. P. D. Vasudevan ` Examination cancelled. 
: Namboodiripad. 
28. Do, 18562 V Raghavan Examination cancelled. : 
29. Second Examina- 16. P. Dasaratha Three years Till Janyary, 1959 
tion in Agricul- Rama Raju. x 
ture, January, he 
1956. : 
80. First Examina- 93. D. Devasundari Bai Two years Till March, 1958 
tion In Agricul- 
thre, March, Su one 
1956. 
91. Second B.E., 1005. K. A. Murugesan Three years Till March, 1959 
March, 1956. "n 
82. B.A Degree 48. K. Venkata Reddi ‘Two years Tilll March, 1958 
Examination, 
Mareh, 1956. . EG 
83. Do. 105. N. V. Krishnaswami. Do. . Do.’ 
34. Do. 106. C. Kuppuramaiah Dg. Do. 
35. Do. 1598. Josephine Roy Do. D, 
36. Do. 9061. G. Narayana Do. Do. 
Kurup I 
87. Do. 4057. K. Premachandran Examination cancelled.  . 
88, B.8e, Degree 1865. S. Ramanujam Two years Til March 1958 * 
Examination, 
March, 1956. ° 
89. Oriental Title— 1858. B.A. Santhanam Do. Do. 
Vidwan D— ° 
Tamil. *- 
No. E. 17282 — D. SIVASUBRAHMANIA MUDALIAR 
University Buildings, e « Deputy Registrar 
Chepauk, Madras—5, . 


Dated the 80th Novembem1956_ ° 
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; PRESIDENTS SPEECH* 


I feel very happy today in „being able to associate 
myself with the Cenéenary Celebrations of the Calcutta . 
- University, whose history is larg&ly the history of the 
beginning of western education ` or modern higher education: 
in this country, particularly in Bastern India. I say so 
because in the begmning the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University extended from the Punjab in the West to Burma 
in the Hast and from Nepal in the North to Ceyjon in the 


South, with the universities of Madras and Bombay thrown 2 


in between go far as the Western Deccan and the Southern 
regions were concerned. Gradually as the thirst for *univer- 
sity education developed, other universities also came**into 
being in the inevitable process of expansion. 

For nearly e50 years before the three universities of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were established, pioneers «of 
Indian renaissance like Ram Mohan Roy had been in the 
vanguard of an active movement that sought to introduce 
Western science and thought through the medium of English. 


“in our country. The views of the protagonists of Anglicisme | 


and Orientalism are too well-known to require recapitulation 


. here. But it was significant that the arena where this battle 


was fought was predominantly Bengal, more particularly 
Calcutta. In this conflict of ideas the Anglicists got the 
better of their opponents, and this fact was reflected in ‘the 
ushering in of these three univerfities. The Calcutta 
University, it may be said, was associated with the*Inflian 
renaissance and the awakening of nationalism through its 
alumni in a special way. While it is not possible to d&der- 
rate the importance of the other universities, I might say, 
that the fountain-head of this nationalism was largely opened 
up by the products of this university. 

Tt is interesting to see how this University déveloped | 


into a training ground of nationalism almost im spite of thè. 
[4 
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* President's inaugural speech at the Ca'eutta University Centenary 
@ Celebrations. delivered on Jannarv 90. 1957. 
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intentions of the British authorities in India’ Lord 
Canning, the first Chancellor of this University, expressed 
himself very clearly that Calcutta University would resenible 

° English niniverditios like Oxford and Cambridge of his days 
in which the nobility and the upper classes of India would 
be educated. But in less than 10 years Sir Henry Maine, 
thé thén Vice-Chancellor found that instead of Becoming an 
institution for the aristoerats, the Calcutta University was 
fast becoming a popular institution. The education given 
here began to prepare thè soil in which the creative ideals of 


modern Indian life were to take root and so flower. The 


very first and second. generations of IÍndiaws wh) were the 
products of this and, the other two universities of Madras 
and Bombay, became the torch-bearers of liberty. Yet-in a 
very deep sense, here was the great consummation of the 
mission the West was destined to,fulfil in the East and also 
of the mission which the East had to take to the West in the 
messages of Swami Vivekanand, a student.of this university 
and Gurudev Tagore who was also connected with it, 
eilioggh not a student himself. 

You will pardon me if I am in a reminiscent mood for a 
while and recapitulate the momentous days when I had the 
good fortune of being a student in this university. During 
those days we found, on the one hand, the passing of the 
Universities Act of 1904 giving this Daeng the authority 
to organise teaching and research; on the other hand there 
was active expression of patriotism on a very large scale 
among students? The partition of Bengal saw the whole of 


° LU . 
India in ferment. The cult of swadcshi became a creed with 


the educated people who took it to the masses in the country- 
side while the universities were expanding their work. 
Need for radical reform was felt in the system of education 
and non-official institutions having a different objective and 


" cyrrigula and unrecognised by Government grew up in 


different parts of the country, laying emphasis on nationalism 


- ang Indian culture and way of life. In Bengal the protest 


against the prevalent set-up took shape in the establishment 
of the National Council of Education, which was presided 
over by Sir Gurudas Banerji, an ex-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Caleuida University, with a large number of come of the 
most distinguished alumni of the Calcuéta University as 


teachers and students. On accoupt of its independent 
e 


. 
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' 
outbok, the position of the Calĉutta University remained 
uneasy *for an appreciable time. These difficulties and 
occasional crises notwithstanding, the Unversity continuet 
to progress and soon became a people’s university. 

The motto of the Calcutta University is ''Adfancement 
of Learning” and I take it that those who have Been respon- 
sible for guiding and controlling the University have 
understood by it, advancement both vertical and lateral. 
Thus there has been vast expansion of the svstem*of educa- 
tion which the University standse for and people have been 
busy enthusiastically all these hundred years establishing Pa 
new institutions all over the country. The territorfil juris- 
diction of the Calcutta University has undergone tremendous 
changes and as dgainst what-it covered at the time of its 
establishment, today its. activities are confined.*o the, State” 
of West Bengal alone, “all the adjoining and distant areas 
outside Bengal having been cut away from it. That has 
happened rot on account of any lack of interest in ihe form 
of education but because of the intense desire to previge id 
larger and ever larger facilities to our young people by 
establishing new universities. On the other hand, the 
university has” not neglected advancement of learning : 
vertically and under the dynamic personality of Shri  ' 
Asutosh Mookerjee, has built up a system of post-graduate 
studies and research in all departments of knowledge. ‘There 
is a tendency today to establish more and mere residential 
universities both for humanities and scienaes'and specialifin® `$ 
in particular’ subjects. Through the impetus given to pos- 
graduate studies and research, the Calcutta University has , 
been in the vanguard of educational progress. Its alumni 
have to their credit not only a large volume of óriginal. work 
in humanities and sciences, but they are also emgaged in 
technical and technological pursuits all over the country. 


e 
The University therefore deserves congr: atulations - on its 
achievements. 


* 


h . 
: ; ` 
I have mentioned above that in the first quarter of the ° 


last century before the establishment of the University ,« 
there was prolonged controversy regarding the kind of 
education and the medium of instruction and that Anglicists * 
had won the day. But it was not long before it began fo. 
dawn on those who- were educated in this system ihat educa-* 
tion to be tfue and genuine and to be capable of bringing out è 
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the best that was in man, a foreign language as medium of 
' instruction imposes a heavy burden and the result not 
° unnaturally Has been a gcertain amount cf superficiality 
among the largest number of those who have benefited from 
this kind of education. It is true that even w:th a foreign 
` mediun India has produced great litterateurs, geeut scientists, 
great physicians, great lawyers, great engineers—in fact men, 
š ot high stature in all walks of life. But their number is 
rather small when yow think of the vast numbers who have 
gone through the mills and it would be an interesting study 
~ . to find out comparative figures showing che percentage df 
those who have made original contributions [rein amongst 
persons educated through their own language and those edu- : 
cated through a foreign medium. I Have a feeling that this 





. investigation, if i$ can be held, will give no indefinite answer 
N" in faveur of the mother- tongue being the medium of 
instruction. 


As I have said, this aspect of the question began to be 
«canvassed not many yeass after the establishment of univer- 
tities and some of the experiments in the feld of what is 
known as national education were the result. The cycle 
. seemed to have been almost completed in the second decade e 
I of the present century when the Saddler Commission came 
A to the conclusion that the best medium of education would 
be the mother-tongue of the student, and although this 
recommendation of that Commission has not been fully 
$ * * considered? much less implemented, in the various universi- 

e ties and other educational institutions, there is no doubt that 


3 there is, generally speaking, strong public opinion in favour . 
of Indianizing education. Unlike their predecessors in the 
. frst quarter of the 19th century, the protagonists of English 
are^ow on the defensive and with the national upsurge and 

the establishment of an Independent Republic, there is no - 
* doubt that it is only a matter of time—-and that too not a 
` ong time—when our languages will come into their own and 
° “be accepted as media not only of instruction but also for all 

. Work, literary and scientific, administrative and political. 

It was therefore in the fitness of things that our Consti- 
° tuent Assembly devoted a part of the Constitution to the 
quéstion of Language. While it recognized Hind: as the 
. language for all affairs of an all- India character, it also gave 
` full freedom to each State to develop its ‘regional language 
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or languages. The States Reorganization Commission gave 
expression, to the longing that was in the minds of the people 
to have a division of the country into States pn the basis of | 
language; and today, with the exception of two States, all 
the others have only one language prevalent withip their 


territory. This opens up a vast vista for the improvement. 
w ° $ ° ° 


and progress of the various regional languages. 
* It is sometimes urged that “our languages are mot 
developed enough to. serve as vehicles for the expresgion of 
all scientific and technglogical knowledge and therefore it is 


. suggested that we must continue to have a foreign language 


as medium of instruction if not in all, at any rate in thosé 
branches of knowledge. Necessity is the mother of invention 
and I have no doubt.hat when the demand is imade on. these 
languages to fulfil this function, they will in course of time 
develop and acquit themselves creditably. It is futile* to 
expect a language to grow while shutting it off from the holy 
precincts of higher and particularly technical knowledge. 
I am therefore hoping that in the next few years there is ` , 
going to be a tremendous resurgence in our languages and * 
the day is not distant when they will be able to discharge the 
functions which oher languages in other countries, with 
much less resources in human material and culture, do. It 
is not a political question but rather a question which touches 
the very roots of our life and culture and we cannot afford 
to ignore it. I am hoping that the Calcutta University . 
which has played such an important part in the past will yet e e 
be in the vanguard of this resurgence. ` I 4 à 
The expansion of education has been so rapid and vast 
that it has not been possible either for the community or 
for the universities to keep pace with it, with the result that 
there is a big gap between our social requirements and ihe 
service which our educated people can render. Universfties 
were originally examining bodies and in spite of the «faoé 
that greater and greater emphasis has been laid in course 
of time on teaching and formation of character of the pupii, 
the fundamental notion persists that an educated person is 
he alone who has passed a university examination and 
obtained its diploma. Apart from deterioration in the 


‘standard of education which has happened and whieh ‘is 


admitted, the purpose of giving the hall-mark of educational e 
efficiency as the result of these tests has itself been very 
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largely defeated. It is therefore not surprising that for a 
small job the Huties attached to which do pot require any 
high academic qualifications acquired at a university, there 
are hdündreds if not thousands of applicants with the hall- 


* . . ` TES . 
mark eof.a university. The universities Itave thas ceased to 


be even screening agenges for weeding out the unfit. And 
today the greatest problem before all educationists and also 
„governments is what té: do with the vast numbers of degree- 
holders in the country? Having givén up the old habits of 


«heir parents and grandparents and also their modes of life’ 


and ‘having acquired a smattering of learning which wrongly 
but nonetheless truly creates an aversion to manual work, 
they feel disappointed and frustrated when they cannot get 
johs which are simply not available. And yet the habit of 
associatfhg university degrees with knowledge and efficiency 
persists and every parent, who can afford the means, has the 
ambition of sending his ward to a school or college affiliated 
to a "university. There is*always a lurking hepe in the mind 
of such a parent that after obtaining the degree, he would 
be able to make good the investment which he is making. 
It has become therefore necessary fo consider how best 
thjs waste of effort in obtaining university degrees and the 
subsedhent disappointment and frustration cau be avoided. 
It is absolutely necessary that the universities should devote 
more and more of their time and energy to the advancement 


* of learning. vertically and some other agency should "be 


devised for testing the capacity of candidates for jobs of 
various kinds. This will naturally require decentralization of 
instruction and a shift more and more to scientific and 


«technological subjects and at the same time those who are 


kesa and fitted by their aptitude to advancement of learning 


should be given greater and greater facilities in the univer- 


sities to grow to their full stature. 

a it is not an easy question which cam be answered 
offhand and I know that all thinkers are trying to think out 
a solution to the problem. I have ventured to draw attention 
this because I feel that the problem of educated unemploy- 
ment is fast approaching the saturation point which it need 
not do if only we do this screening atea suitable stage and 
divert those ajming at jobs in one Na Oi and those with a 


genuifie interest in learning and N ih the direction of 
universities. 
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I would like to conclude. on a note bf optimism and 
express the fervent hope that the active forces which this 
University set ire motion during ¢ comparatively dark period 
of our life, will continue to be generated in a stili larger 
measure fer the fulfilment of the noble destiny of independent , 


"India. woe cR ° 


On this happy occasion of the Centenary of the Calcutja 
University, which has given us an opportunity of meeting ° 
together and reviewing the stages through which the 
Caleutta University and higher education in India in general 
have passed, I Would like, as. an old student of this? 
University, to offer my greetings to all those connected ‘with 
it in any way. Let me end this address with the hope that 
the Calcutta University would make still greater contribution 
to the advancement of NGALANG and the building up of the 


India of our dreams. ° 
° 
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CENTENARY CELEBRATION ADDRESS 


Pia, CHANCELLOR AND, FRIENDS : 

e Today we are celebfating the Centenary of the Calcutta 
University, the oldest of the modern institutions for the 
propagation of higher education in India. This institution 


was established when eIndia under alien domination was 


dreaming the first dream of independence; today when we are 
celebrating the completion of hundred years of existence our 
country is free and strong and the people of our land are fired 
with hopes of building a new life. For hundred years ideas 
and ideals have flown from this institution to fertilise the 
intellects of all Indians; they have helped to enrich human 
life. We have had to surmount many obstacles, proceed 
through numerous conflicts, advance through many doubts 
eang. disputes to reach the golden gate at which we have 
arrived today. We have now the glow of satisfaction at 
having successfully completed this journey end at the same 
time we look forward to the horizon towards which the path 
is leading us. In this new awakening we find the essence of 
our festival: in this synthesis of the joy of achievement and 


. of the plans of aspiration. The past, present and future of 
. Galeutta Unjversity, calls us today to eugage in Our 
e Celebrations and to extend a welcome to all of you who have 


responded to our invitation and assembled here this afternoon. 
It is through your blessings, affection and good wishes that 
our festival can be vitalised. : 

I Today we recall with deep humility our predecessors in 
thisfind and outside who through the synthesis of our 
heritage and Western thought sowed the first seeds of a new 
India, tended the seedling with care and nurtured the tree 


"with love and devotion to attain to its full sfainre. We do 


not have the good fortune to have them with us; but 
believers in our heritage as we are, we recall them with 
graftude and reverence. The seedling which they planted 


ee à 
* Calcutta University Centenary Celebration eAddress delivered by 


. “ri Nirmalkumar Sidhanta, M.A. (Cal. & Cantab.), Vice-Chancelfor, Calentia 
University, on 20th January, 1957, , * 
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is id a mighty tree: the torch which they kindled is now 

illuminating all directions. In the plenitude cf ou, efforts, 


in the success,of our endeavouts, they will'have a glow of* 


satisfaction. 

Of fhe countless children of this great institution one of 
the greateft and'seniormost we have as our leaders in “the 
celebration of this Centenary. He has accepted our invita- 
tion to guide us and thereby ensured ihe success of the 


function. He is with us today not ‘as the President ‘of India ` 


but in the glory of his individuality, enshrining the memory 
` of the days of his youth as a student and us a teacher. We 
take pride in the fame he has gained, in the stature to” which 
he has risen, in the glory he has brought to the motherland. 
We welcome him from the innermost core of our hearts with 
our humble love. " . 
Many of those who are sanko here today &re alumni 
of this University, still connected with the University in some 
way or other; many of them have reached the pinnacle of 
success, they have extended the Bounds of knowledge, beaittis 
fied the world with their creation, made history in their life. 
There are others who have worked within a narrower field, 
spent their days fn humbler vocations, and :nade good within 
their own sphere. Then again there are thousands who are 


still our faithful disciples engaged in preparing themselves ` 


for the wider life to follow. All of you are cur guests today 


8nd we extend our heart-felt welcome to you. It is through ° 


you that this University is discovering ‘itself. and it “is” 
through your help that it will realise its ideals. 
Many have come frém all parts of tne world with 
messages of goodwill and blessings. We appreciate their 
. kindness and courtesy and our heart is full of gratitude». A 
centre of learning works in one country for a Dwskicular 
environment, but its glory is not circumscribed becayse the 
knowledge that is acquired and the truths which are discovered 
transcend time and space. Through the congregation of, out 
guests we realise the unity of University ideals, the oneness 
in all efforts. To the representatives of -those institutions 
from India and abroad, we convey our deepest good wishes 
and pray that they will be the bearers of our goodwill {o their 
respective institutions. 


~ 


We have crossed, one landmark through a Aa of * 


L] 
hundred years of life. The history of the world, ofShumanity, 
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, 
of our country regords itundred years. What imprint this 
institution of ours will leave on the sands of time, it is for 
«ihe future to judge. We are unable to assess the worth of 
our achievements to the fullest extent : we only look forward 
to the fature with added strength and courage. 1n this work 
We «seek the blessings of our ancestors and iie goodwill of 
our fellow-men : we request you all to join in prayer for the , 
success of our mighty endeavour. á 
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- APPENDIX Ii 
A. CONVOCATION ADDRESS : 


Sai C. D. DESHMUKH 


Cxanounton, VICE-CHANCELLOR, LADIES AND Caan 


The Calcutta University has done me a great honour by 
inviting me to address the Convocatfon, which is being held 
on the eve of its Cenfenar y celebratjons, and which I dean 
` it, therefore, a raal privilege to be called upon to address. 4 
do not say this in any formal sense but gut of a censciotisness 
of the special significance of the occasion. ° 
This solemn ceremony of the Centenary Convocation 
serves to remind us of the noble tradition of the Caloutta 
University, which has done pioneering work in awakening 
the complacent spirit of the East to the technological advances 
-of the West. The tireless efforts of Raja Rammohap Roy 
and Iswarchandra Vidyasagar wére directed to a reorieb-e 
tation of our ancient civilization in the light of modern 
advances in human knowledge. Asutosh Mookerjee, who was. 
an embodiment of self-respect and self-confidence, carried 
on a relentless struggle for protecting the academic freedom 
of the University from the interference of an alien" Govern- 


ment, and his successors have carried on the work of the * 


University in increasingly constricted and difficult circums- 


e 
tances. Among the teachers and alummi che" comes across | 


the names of Bankimchandra Chatterjee and Surendranath " 
Banerjee, of Swami Vivékananda,. Pandit Malaviya and 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, of Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Sir Abdur Rahim and Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, of Jagadis- 
chandra Bose and Acharyya Prafullachandra Ray, of "Ssssuna- 
prasad Mookerjee and Dr. Meghnad Saha and last byt got 
least of Netaji Subhashchandra Bose. These are names such 
as should make any successor to the tradition of ¿his * 
University proud of his heritage. When in my mind 1 run 
over the illustrious names of persons who have been ushered 
through the Convocations of the University and whoeare 
enhancing its prestige today, I remind myself that our 
. 


d * 
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ki Deliversg on Saturday, the 19th January, 1957. 
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L] 
revered Rashirapati, Əv. Rajendra Prasad, whb is 
inaugurating the celebrations to-morrow is himself among 


e these distinguished individueis. And then, mong those 


associated with the University as teachers ab cue time or 
anothers are world famous figures such as Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, Sriyuts Jadunath Sarkar, C.e V. Bahan and 
S. N. "Bóse. 

e My sense of privilege is weighed down by an awareness 
of heayy responsibility. e Until lately I have bad nc special 


concern with the acadegnic worid, although 1 have been 


generaliy. interested in,*and sympathetic to, institutions of 
highey learning. While I have tried to be good student of 


every subject that I*have been called upon to learn, I can ` 


lay no claim to scholarship, or profound *earning. Moreover, 
addressing. convocations is an art which I have not cultivated, 
Neverthgless, as an erstwhile. adtninistrator and politician, 
I may perhaps be able to make a few useful cbservations, 
and:in any case there is another. capacity in which I am 
expected to say something. to a. gathering of University 


* students, teachers and administrators. That capacity is the 


Chairmanship of the University Grants Commission. Since 
the main function of that body is tò promote and co-ordinate 
University education and to determine and maintain standards 
cf "teaching, examination and research in Universities, my 
words ate likely to be interpreted .as representative views, 
indicating the mind of the Commission. I snould, therefore, 


m quake it clear that the views thas I shall be voicing would be 
e my personal views, although I hope that they would be such 


as would, at least in a genera] way, be aeceptable to the 
Commission: 

It has not been possible for me to ponder much the 
philoso hy of Convocation Addresses or to conduct a research 
um e ground eevered by generations of rast. Convocation 
Addresses, although I confess 1 have often wanted to do so. 
I expect to find that they generally draw attention to matters 
of topical: interest concerning Universities and illuminate 
many a moral maxim for the citizens of the morrow. Over 
the vista of years the topics of interest will vary, even as the 
idea or purpose itself of various Universities as contemporane- 
ousl**understood, in the light of the cultural, social, economic 


ə and political background, whether in this ecuntry or 


elsewhere. My understanding of What thetcontent of my 
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addres should be will be found influenced by these thoughts 
and at the, back of my mind will be an awareness of the 
special significance that most people will ve disposed to , 
attach to my observations because of the official position I 
hold. : ° 

In making my,„observations, I shall remind myself that . 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University was one of 


` dfe; Members of that very distinguislted body, the University 


Education Commission, which presented the monumental 
report on higher learning in India in 1949, that in his capacity 

as Member of the Union Public Servite Commission, he has 

had very special obportunities of adjudging ihe attainments” 
and standards of the young men passing ont from Universities 

and higher professional or technological institutions, and that 
finally he has been and continues to be a Member of the : 
University Grants Commission. I shall recall that His 
predecessor, an eminent scientist and educationist, is now 
Member of the Planning Commission and in special charge 

of the subject of Education. I need not go further back “nto, ° 
the history of the long line of administrators who have been * 
responsible for the affairs of the University, and may safely ` 
conclude that if many improvements have yet to be made 

in the affairs of the University, and much reform has to be 


carried out, the reasons cannot be lack of realizatipn ôr 


guidance in regard to the desiderata, but difficulties, the 

removal of which does not lie within the power of any single ° 

academic authority or, within the short term, indeed, of any ç < s 

authority in India. . 
The celebration of a Centenary is an appropriate occasion 


‘in human affairs for both heart-felt felicitation and earnest 


retrospect. But the legitimate feeling of satisfaction. 
that a century of existence is behind one should be tempered, ^ 
in the case of Universities, by the reflection that even by 
modern standards a University which is a hundred yefrs* 
old is a relatively young University. Then again, India had 
seats of learning even more ancient than the modern type of š 
Universities. Sufficient is known about these without its 
being necessary for me to enter into details. I need only 
point out that all the ancient Indian institutions were e 


residential in character, which made possible the cldstst 


communion between the teacher and the taught; Also, 
apparently, the education Was free, thanks to the patronage of R 


| 
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princes and bouptiful endowments. The scholazs, wife were 
admitted after rigorous oral tésts, were even previded with 
free board and lodging. Lastly, as a matter of topical interest 
I should mention that the Nalanda "University (6th 
Century B.C. to the 18th Century A.D.) at the height of 
its glory had a thousand teachers and tem thousand students, 
a teacher-student ratio of 1 to 10 against 1 to 35 and upwards 
at present in the colleges in Calcutta city. 

Pi is against thisebackground that one should reflect on 
the significance of the Centenary of a University in India. 
< Our modern Universities are not heirs to an ane ient heritage, 
but*were innovations introduced by the Br ish in an age when 
the, organisation of all types of indigenous system of education, 
including higher education, had begn dislocated owing to 
unsettled political conditions. The precursors of our modern 
Universities were the Sanskrit" colleges and the Madrashas 
founded towards the end of the 18th century for the avowed 
purpose ‘of encouraging the study of oriental languages, 


ç * literature and laws, but m reality for training legal assistants 


fo English judges. Many colleges and Mahavidyalayas 
preceded the Universities as seats of higher education of the 
Western type in the first half of the 49th century, to be 
followed a little later by a few professional institutions like 
the Medical College, Calcutta, and the Bombay Engineering 
School. 

The history of how the first University in India came to 


* be established would be found in the literature cn the subject, 


especially, Chapter I of the report of the University Education 
Commission. The Commission refers to the famous Despatch 
of Sir Charles Wood, to the Court of Directors of 1854, 
.-which “has been described as the Magna Chara of English 
seCation in India. The abh of education was enunciated 
. 23, the diffusion of the Arts, Science, Philosophy and 
Literature of Europe. The study of Indian languages was 
to be encouraged and the English language was to be taught 
‘wherever there was a demand for it, both being regarded 
as the media for the diffusion of the European knowledge. 
eUniversities were to be established to encourage a regular and 
liberal course of education by conferring academic degrees 
as evidence of attainment in the diffeyent branches of Arts 
and Science. The syllabuses were, it may Be noticed, to 


` exchale all subjects connected with religiou® beliefs. A spirit. 
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of hdnourable rivalry was to be promoted among different 
‘such insti&utions and the division of University degrees and 
distinctions into different branchqs was intended to-direct the 
efforts of the highly educated men to the studies which were 
necessary to success in the various active professions bf life. 
` The ‘Bill to establish a University of Caleutia, received 


the assent of the Governor- General on the 24th January, " 
1857. Universities were also established at Bombay and ` 


Madras immediately afterwards. While the Ctoverfors of 
their provinces were the Chancellors of the latter Universities, 
“the Governor- General himself was for many long years thee 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Significantly en¢ugh, 
the first Indian Governor-General, Sri C. Rujagopalaghari 
became the first Indifn Chancellor of the Calenita University. 

The jurisdiction of the Calcutta University was pot. 
originally circumscribed ‘by ‘provincial limits. Colleges from 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, U.P., C.P., Burma and Ceylon were 
also affiliated to the University. The gradual establishment 
of new Universities restricted its sphere of work, but has not 
retarded the growth in the number of its students. The 
progressively complete conversion of the University from an 
examining to a teadhing University, so far as Post-Graduate 
instruction is concerned, was largely due to the vision and 
drive of Asutosh Mookerjee. 2 

The inexorable pressure of numbers has resulted in Indian 
Universities losing ground in respect of basic equipment in 


thé broadest sense of the term (viz., quality and’ number of* 


teachers, accommodation, especially ^ laboratory-space, 
apparatus, libraries, hostels,» etc.) and therefore, in the 
standards attained. There was a time when within their 
circumscribed limits of responsibility, the old Universities sof, 
India produced alumni of as high a standard as any whePelse 
in the world. Competent critics spoke well of the standard, 
of examination and of the quality of the degree conferred. 


Writing in 1891, E. W. Thomas, in the Review of the . 


History and Prospects of British Education in India said 
about them: ‘On the whole they (i.e., the degrees) denote 
much the same standard of attainment as do those conferred 
by the University of London. The increase in numbers 


-has probably affected standards adversely even in wealthier 


countries. The ‘ Universities Quarterly’ of the United 
Kingdom has stated editorially that although opinions Smong 
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University people are vasied, the 
students are as good as ever am 
before, but the average quality is 1 
increase in the lower ranges. A 
emphatx judgment will undoubteaiy ve vaua in respect ox vue 
standards of present-day Indian Universities, In the ailtimate 
&nalysis the main reasons will be found to bs three, viz., 
insttfficient expenditure "on University Education; the 
confusien prevailing in megard to the medium of instruction; 
and undue emphasis on fhe system of year-end examinations. 
Z This is not an appropriate occasion for me to expatiate 
on any of these matters, although I canfiot refrain from 
drawing attention onée again to the utter inadequacy of the 
funds’ devoted by the country to the improvement and 
development of higher education, as compared with other 
countri iese Whereas in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., 
the annual average expenditure per student undergoing higher 
education is the equivalent of Rs. 5,000, in India it is below 
QS 560. Out of our national income here in India we are 
* probably devoting to higher education a percentage which is 
one quarter of what it is m U.K. Grave as they are, these 
disparities will be seen to be much more,serious when it is 
realized that our wastage by failures in examinations is about 
5 times, that, say, m U.K. Lastly, whereas in U.K., the 
increase in the number educated is matched by proportionate 
increase in grants, with us the increase in grants is dispropor- 
Wonately small, with the result that there is progressive 


e deterioration in all directions. " 


@ 


From the point of view of students within the jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta University, the picture is more dismal still. 
It is nof perhaps generally realized that today this University 
has to,look after the higher education of nearly 90,000 
t, a numberewhich exceeds the total number of students 
if, all the seven British Universities. One city collego has 
over 18,000 students and five others have an average of 6,000. 
THe colleges of Howrah across the river provide for ancther 
18,000, making a total of nearly 60,000 for what may be 
called the metropolitan area of Bengal. 

The number of students who have received their degrees 
dip!éhas and certificates today is 8,892, about most of whom 
wil be leaving the University to face tlfe citizeg's life and 
its problems. To those who will, prosecute their studies 
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*. I tongratylate them on their 

; them that much is being done 

pogal of the Wniversity Granit 

: + he apparatus of post-graduate 

I doubt if lack of employment or a? suitable 

a will be a serious problem for them when they 

“a their chosen courses. They will probably find that fheir 

Aoluments or earnings will be, ‘at least for a long Lime to 

come, disappointingly or distressiwgly low; but that state 

of affairs is only a seflection of the still backward state of 
economy of the country. ° 
Those who° have received professional or post-graduate 
degrees or diplomas will, also, I expect, fare reasonably well. 
But for the bulk of the graduates, especially in this part of 


the country, I fear employment opportunities will be pooy and ° 


uninspiring. I have spoken elsewhere about the Second Five 
Year Plan and the proposals it contains in regard to 
improvement of employment opportunities for the educated, 
and I do not intend to traverses the same ground again.* i 
should, however, like to take this opportunity of supplementing 
what I said recently with special reference to conditions in 
Bengal, which are somewhat special. 

In Bengal the middle classes have always been a more 
important component of the community than elsewhere, the 
reasons being largely, but not entirely, historical. Although 


a . . . 4 oy . e. 
its metropolis and its environs hum with commercial and 
4ndustrial activity, the country-side has eno other town ° 


important in the modern sense. The result is that prospects® 
of gainful employment draw young men to Calcutta, young 
men often desirous of bettering their prospects by acquiring 
higher academic qualifications while earning some sort+af,a 
livelihood. In a milieu of large-scale industry and commerce, 
small-seale industry and self-employment has till lately been 
neglected, and there is excessive reliance on the part of those 
undergoing higher education on professional careers, or « 
clerical and administrative avocations. The dead-end 
character of secondary education, only now sought to be 
remedied by proliferation and extension, as recommended by 
the Secondary Education Commission, has left hardly any 
choice to the young person of sixteen who has passed the, 
school leasing examination other than proceeding to seek 
admission to an institution of higher edugation forea betler 


* 


° 
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chance in life, especially as for many categories of, jobs the 
minimum educational qualification prescribed is Intermediate 
"pass or a degree’ Since marfy a college in tlte country-side 
lacks the full complement of facilities, especially for 
honours or in science, young persons gravitate inevitably to 
Calentta. e 

his mass migration in the past was encouraged, by the" 

. educational authorities, inspite of strained resources, under a 
s public pressure difficult to resist and often out of a genuine 
conviction that it was a public duty to accommodate young 
people seeking the blessings of higher educati8n, so important 
to an economically hardpressed community. To this already 
difficule complex of academic circumstance, have been added 
the trials and tribulations of the events that resulted in the 
partition of India, events which have affected Bengal more 
adversely than any other Staté in India. While its area and 
resources have contracted, the burdens on it have increased 
on the contrary owing to thé influx of waves of displaced 
persons from Eastern Pakistan, a movement which has not 
ceased to this day and of which no one can foresee the 
end with any degree of confidence. The phenomenal 
strengths of colleges in Calcutta and Howrah to which I 
referred a short while ago are the end results of these diverse 
* * influences.” 

The Government of Bengal, the University authorities 
and college mapagemehts are well seized of the problem, and * 
with a concerted effort, guided and assisted by the University 
Grants Commission, it should be possible to do something 
° progressively effective to relieve the congestion in Calcutta 


colleges. 
` «P tefer to these matters, not evidently relevant in the 
contest a Convocatipn Address, firstly, because I want the 
fresh giaduates before me to know that when I address a few 
i words of advice to them I do so with some awareness of the 
. wmsatisfactory nature of the arrangements society has made 
e "for imparting higher education to them; secondly, because 
» “I feel that society, that is the State, owes a special measure 
of gui@ance and assistance to the educated youth of Bengal, 
? on the dines indicated by the Planning Commission with 
reference to. the problem of educated %nemploged in 
paragraphs 22 to 29 ef Chapter V of their Repgrt on the 
° Second Fife Year Nus. Bengal wil have to have a 
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»onsiderab'e portion of thes pilot schemes which they have 
recommended and for which they have promised larger. 
provisions should the response k adequate. 


There is another aspect of employment which should 
bring some comfert to those seeking it. Experieņce hes 
„Shown in regard to developing economies that estimates of 
"educated manpower are apt to prove to be under-estinvates 
in the gross and in detail. This should be particularly true 
of India, where there*were no estimates worth speaking about 
in regard to the First Plan and where for the Second they 
have been at "best sectional, especially confined ¿o p 
professional or technological fields. Even in those fields, i 


" x .* 
‘is now conceded,® there will be shortages. But in uu 


technical fields, e.g., sociological or statistical, as for instance, 
for community development and national extengion Work, 
there exist pronounced shortages of the right type of educated 
people. The country-side’s needs will soon be clamant and 
the conditions of work there axe steadily improving? What 
is needed, therefore, is a readjustment of attitudes on the pat 
of the city educated youth, as well as a course of reorientation 
for them by pfospective employers. On the part of the 
Universities also, a continuous adjustment of educationa: 
sights is called for so that the current needs of the,natitn are 
adequately met. In the nature of things, Universities, even. 
where they are slightly ahead of society at large in discerninge 
the ever-moving social purpose of education, ae nearly always 
behind the urgency of actual requirements. Tt is for Planning 
authorities or implementing agencies of the Plan to alert 
them betimes. At the instance of the Community Develop- 
ment Ministry I have, on behalf of the University Grants 
Commission, already drawn the attention of dhe lüter- 
University Board to the very large requirements of edttcated 
personnel of this important executive agency of tle State 
operating in the country-side. 


Even where for the moment, prospects of employment * 
are dim or uninspiring, the great evil to be on guard againste 
is frustration. Employment opportunities reveal thergselves 


to the sanguine and not to the faint-hearted. Frustration is * 


like that bogey of the Himalayan climber, lassitude at the 
high altitudes, a desire for peace and rest, to give up the 


. f Mr 
struggle, a surrender to which means syre annihiltion. - 
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I do not bekeve that the young person of today if India 
needs much exhortation about “the dignity of labour. More- 
over, dignitys attaches ngk to labour so much as to a 
realization that no one is entitled to ask another to undergo > 
manual or physical labour for him which, in certain 
circumstances, he would not be prepared, if able, to undergo 
for himself. When a politician friend of Abraham Lincoln,, . 


° astonished at finding him polishing his own shoes in Nis 

e country-house gasped e Why ! Mr. President, you are cleaning 

ñ a your own shoes! Linceln coolly countered : “Yes, who:e shoe: 
* do you clean ? "' s 


*I would now twn to matters of fundamental and 
pesmanent import, viz., the duties aud responsibilities 
of the educated, the due discharge of which is all the morc 
necessary in a country where employment opportunities for 
the hfyhly educated are not satisfactory and where improve- 
ment in economie and social conditions hangs in the final 
analysis on the more privileged members of the community, 

e ° such as the educated, giving of their very best. To pui it 
briefiv, the more depressing the environment the greater is 
the need of specially hard effort on the part of everyone, 
particularly the instructed. In such a situation the short-, 
comings of the instructions received should, instead of 

Š diseduraging, act as a spur to further efforts, if the vicious 

circle of poor resources, imperfect instruction and continued 
poverty of resources is to be broken. It should be remembered 
that University education is only a preparation for enlightened 
citizenship and that such a citizenship is a life-long pusinese 

s and challenge. . i 

The new graduate will be entering on his career in a 

<. ‘dynainic society, which no doubt needs competent scientists 
wt? technologists and professional men of all sorts, but needs 
&till more basically persons of judgment, sincerity, integrity 
and diligence who can play their part well in a modern 

. ° democracy. 

As I understand it the functions of parliamentary 
democracy such as is practised in this country and elsewhere 

e are two: firstly, what might be called a floating sense of right 
gud wrong in the community by which at intervals the 

P verdict of society is brought to bear conclusively and 

definitively on the actions of those who are entrusted with 
resbonsibilitA for the governanod of the country ; and secondly, 
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that this verdict is made up of the pefsonal judgments of all 
the adult individuals who make up the community. If this 
is correct the importance of indiyidual freedom of opinion, 
which is sought tó be safeguarded by our Constitution, at once 
becomes evident. It should, therefore, be the partfular 
concern of the younger generation to ensure that sheir 
yutellectual independence is fully maintained and developed 
and is not permitted to succumb to any for m, open or disguised, 
of authoritarianism or dictatorship. e ka 

I have already referresl to the dynaneism of the society into 
which the new graduate will be moving. This is all the 
more noticeable in à country like ours which has achieted 
independence after centuries of subjugation’ to alien authorjty 
and influences. Whatever the fortunes of life may bring to 
the individual, there is no doubt whatsoever that generationg 
which have the privilege of living in and working fer the 
India of today are among the most fortunates. There is 
undoubtedly a sense of satisfaction in achievements’ in a 
country already in the vanguard of progress. There is also 


. . . . . ` .. 
an exhilarating feelmg of manhood in waging a war against 


alien rule, but this cannot compare with excitement and 
fascination of helping to build up the economy of a backward 


country which has only lately achieved its independence and, 


which is straining every nerve and sinew to make up forelost 
time and opportunities in work of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, a process which in a thickly populated country like 
ours means so much in terms of advancement of humaf welfare 
and maintenance of peace in this world. I 

. In a recent thought-provoking article on the paradox 
of progress Aldous Huxley has put forward certain important 


propositions. These are: (1) individual life is not necessarily + . 


progressive; (2) human beings have an amazing capacity sau — 


taking things for granted; (8) the progress Which can be 


observed takes place in what may be called the publie domain y 


but for all children and adolescents and for the vast majority 
of adults it is private life alone that has value or indeed any 
real existence; (4) that men and women responsible for 


progress have always been a minority; (5) that while public 


life is perpetually changing private life remains enduringly 
the same; and (6) that although progress can take place all 
the time it is ever completely gratuitous and has al ways 
to be paid for. Inedevelopifg these ideas F “elf 
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private life is net too Brutally imterfered with and if this bad 
environment is sanctioned by customs, justified *by religion 
and rationalised in terms gi the prevailing philosophy, men 
will tolerate the untolerable and will go on tolerating it for 
years? even for generations and centuries." It is this apathy, 
this pathetic contentment, which it shoultl be the duty of the 
new generation to be aware of and to make strenuous and 
céntinuous efforts to shake off. 

Pa looking arouné the new world of active citizenship 
into which the fresh graduates will” have entered, the first 


Shock that they will probably receive is in,finding that in the 


university of life what is preached is nof always practised. 
I have great sympathy for the University graduate who after 
an indifferent course of instruction through his most 
impressionable age steps into the worid of a citizen's life, 
lagginge far behind life in other countries in minimum 
comforts and adequate opportunities; a world where in 
addition to lack of the apparatus of material well-being, and 
in pàrt because of it, he*is likely to encounter undesirable 
pféssures on moral values. Concretely, the young graduate 
faced with lack of gainful occupation may also encounter in 
addition a low code of ethies encouragéd by the scramble 
for advantage. Unless he is exceptionally lucky he may meet 
unedifysng spectacles of greed for pelf or power, hypocrisy 
and double-dealing and disregard of the rule of the law. 
Whatever innate foundation of goodness there may be in him 


and whatevér the extent to which it has been fostered in the 


case of higher education (unfortunately that extent is not 
likely to be great on account? of modern instruction being 
entirely void of any element of religious or moral teaching), 
al] that will stand in imminent danger of being eroded Ly a 
taint, Sd environment unless he is especially on nis guard. 
He may be driven by penury to a despondent laxness in the 
discharge of duty. He may be encouraged by the enveloping 
atmosphere of business or politics or profession or administra- 
tion to deviate from the high and narrow path of rectitnde 
tempted by bad example to deal unfairly or inconsiderately 
wigh others even less fortunate than he is, in other words to 
exploit; persuaded by subtle influences to regard right means 
as unimportant in securing desired ends. It is in such 
circumstances that the educated youth of the countr y must 
by hisginternal \individual sense “of discipline, reinforce 


a 
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whatewer disciplines he may have undergope in the course 
of his higher education and mhke a stand for the preservation 


of the sense of right and wrong. | Apart from this sense being , 


the foundation of democratic society, it is the natural heritage 
of the young and it should have been developed, he it by ever 


so little, by lis University education. S 
e It is for the new generation particularly to resist the 
sway of bad environment to discharge their moral obligatichs 


as the elite of the community, which*in a sense they are. 


„It is not given to everyone to. rise to high positions or to 


sway the course qf events, “bat” it is possible for everyone f$) 
safeguard his moral values. if only he means to do so, iwspite 
of every handicap and disadvantage ' in material sense. 
Indeed, it is often found that the less advantaged a person 
is the more acute is his sense of right and wrong. Conscience 
is a flame which often burns. brightest in the hearts of the 
poor. 

Apart from ioral values, young men at the commence- 


ment of their careers in life shéuld endeavour desperately | 


to retain or cultivate certain qualities. Of these I place 
intellectual curiosity at a very high level. Indeed, since that 
is the outstanding characteristic of a student, the ideal would 
be to remain a student all one’s life. It is then only that 
the full flavour of life can be savoured, no matter what the 
surrounding material circumstances may be. 


- Another quality to be cherished and fostered is aesthetic 
freon * I 
sensibility. I have always lamented the almost universál 


sway that slovenliness and lack of all sense of order seem to * 


have established over the modern Indian scene. Whatever 
the cause may be, no effort should be spared to combat this 
trend; and the best instrument for the purpose is à carefully 
cultivated and jealously guarded. aesthetic sensibility œ~ ... 

The educated youth of today may lack the opportunities 
for fruitful use of knowledge and even skill acquired at the 
University. But no wisdom that he may have garnered need 
ever go waste. ln the ultimate.analysis, wisdom stems from 
the conscience and we have the authority of many great men 
for believing that conscience may be the voice of God. — * 
MAHATMA GANDHI said : ee 

°. 


' You have to believe no one but yoursèlves. You* 


mustetry to listen to the inner void, but if You won't 


p 
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have the expression ‘inner voice ' you may uso ihe 
expression ' dictates of reason ', which you should 
obey, and if you will not parade God, I have no doubt 
you will parade something else which if the end will 
prove to be God, for, fortunately, there is no one 





‘ gad nothing else but God in this yniversg.’’* 
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e SRIN, K. SIDHANTA, Vice-Chancellor, 


Calcutta. University ° 


° ° 
Your ExcEnLLENOY, MR. DESHMUKH, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


As it is only fourgmonths since ye had our last Convocation 
there is not the same volume of material to report. We gan 
now claim to We up to date with our Convocations as we ure 
distributing the degrees and diplomas. awarded on the exami- 
nations of 1956. The examinations for the M.A. and M. Sc. 
degrees had, however, to be postponed on account of the , 
unprecedented floods in the State and the successful students 
will have to wait another year for their formal Convocation. 
This Convocation is a special one as we are holding 16 in the 
midst of our Centenary Celebrations which should be an 
occasion for stock-taking and for assessment of our work during 
the first hundred years of existence. This we have attempted 
to do in a fairly, bulky volume which will be available to the 
publie tomorrow. Today we can indulge in some heart- 
searching as we are going over the happenings of æ short 
period and think more of the future that lies ahead. 


CONDOLENCE 


, e o> 
As usual I begin with the losses suffered recently 
Late Pannalal Bose, ex-Minister of Education, took up this 
responsible office after retirement from the Judicial Service 
and ably served the cause of education in the State for several 
years. Late Joygopal Banerjee, a profound scholar in 
English literature, held the chair of Professor of English of 
this University from 1927 to 1936. He died at the" age 
of 84 full of years and honours. Late Suhaschandra Ray, 
Lecturer in the Department of English, was a teacher in this . 
University for more than thirty years. Late Manindranath, 
Bose, formerly Principal, R..G. Kar Medical College, gerved 


the University from 1929 till the coming of the new Aci, asa e 
ee 


. 

* @onvocation Address delivered by Sri Nirmalkumar Sidhanta, MMA. 

(Cal. & Cantab.), Vice- Chancellor, Calcutta Uniywfrsity, on Saturday, the 
19th January, #957, 
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member of the Senate, Syndicate, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine and on various other Committees. Late Jitendra- 
mohan Sen wasea member pf the Senate, and different 
Faculties and Committees of the University [rom 1935 to 1955. 
He was ‘the Head of the Department of Teaching im this 
University efor about six years. He made ovet to this 
University his own ancestra] home with the object of creating 
< an endowment for higher studies in Education in memory of 
F his parents, Jnanendramdhan Sen and Sarala Sen. In the 
death of Indubhushan Baherjee, formerly Asutosh Professor 
of «History, the University has lost a well-known historian. 
We deeply mourn the loss of these eminent persons and 
offer owr condolence to the bereaved families. 


FELICITATIONS 
° 


We offer our felicitations to Sri Hemendraprasad Ghosh, 
on his attaining the mature age of eighty-one years. We 
? ageralso glad to learn that Swi Amulyakumar Saha, Professor 
of Sürgery, N. R. Sirear Medical College, has been elected 
Huntarian Professor of Surgery at the Payal College of 

.- Surgeons, England. 


° ACTIVITIES ÅBROAD 


- Prof. S. P. Chatterjee, University Professor of 

s Geography, has been invited by the Moscow University to 
deliver a series- of lectures at the Geographical Faculty of the 

, University. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS APPOINTED 


` Dr. Č. G. Pandit, M.B.B.S., Ph.D., D.P.H., D.T.M., 
F.N.L, Director, Indian Council of Medical Research, has 
been appointed Brahmachari Reader in Medicine for 1947 

° ° Swami Tejasananda was appointed Sister Nivedita 

Lecturer for 1956 to deliver at least two lectures on the life 
° and activities of Sister Nivedita. 

e Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee was appointed Sir Abdulla 

: Subrawardy Lecturer for 1956 to deliver a course of at least 

, . three lecturés in Bengali, Urdu or English, ‘on some aspect 
of Islamic, Thoughtand Culture. , . 
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° Sri Appadorai, Principal, ‘International Institute of 
Studies}; New Delhi, was appointed Taraprasad Khaitan 
Lecturer for, 1956. ' A * 

Dr. Subodhchandra Sengupta has been appointed 
Saratchandra Chatterjee Memorial Lecturer for 1956. 

Sri Bimalchandra Sinha has been appointed Vidyasagar 
Lecturer for 1957. y 


VISITORS AND Extenston LECTURERS 
e 


We offered hospitality to French Professor Jean Wahl, 


visiting India under the sponsorship of the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congresg. 

Prof. C. D. Darlington, Head of the Department ole 
Botany, University of 'Oxford, bas been invited to deliver 
lectures at the Botany Department of the University. 


. 
IMPORTANT CHANGES IN SBATUTES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Statutes have been framed regarding the constitution 
of the Faculty. of Journalism and are pending before the 
Chancellor for her assent. 


9. A separate integrated course of Commerce, viz., 
I.Com., B.Com., (Pass and Honours), and M.Com., has been 
adopted and is going to be introduced shortly. g 


3. The following new subjects, (ü) Hohfsehold Science, r 


(ii) Household Art, (ii) Child Care and Training sfd 
(iv) Social Science, have been added to the subjects for the 
I.A., I.Sc., B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations for the benefit 
of women students. : j ° 


4. A new diploma course in Dermatolog gy has, been 
instituted to enable the medical graduates to have training 
in Dermatology. 


5. Biochemistry has been included in the list of subjects 


for the M.Sc. Examination. 


6. A new diploma course: “in Museology has been. 
introduced. i ° 


Museum methods were being taught in the Anffiropology 
Deparitnent since 1936. Now a full diploma course has been 


introduced.p ` Á 
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-and. the Italian philosopher Prof. Franco Lombardi, who was - 
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7. "The Regulations for the M.B.B.S. Uxamination have 
been revised. Y ° 


Exvowbnrs AND GIFTS 
e 


An offer of Rs. 10,000 from Sm. Sucharw Devi, for 
making an endowment in order to commemorate her father, 
Brahmananda  Keshabthandra Sen, was accepted wiih 
thangs. G. P. Notes of the face value of Rs. 5 000 
were received from the General, Secretary, Ramkrishna 
eMission, on beha'feof the Nivedita School, for ‘he 


° . p + ` . . ` L 
creation of a lectureship in the University in memory 


of Sister Niveditas A grant of Rs. 60,000 was sanctioned 
for® 1956-57 by the Deputy Secrejary, Governmens of 
West Bengal, Medical and Public Health Department, for 
adding to the corpus of the Bangabala Mookerjee Endowment 
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Fund for higher training of nurses. An offer of Rs. 3,000- 
from Dr. Jadunath Sinha for an endowment ‘or the. 


„award of a gold medal in commemoration of his deceased 


° " wife Sunila Manjari Sinha to the best female student, 


who pass the B.A., (Pass) Examination of the Calcutta 
University was accepted with thanks. An offer of 8% 


Conversion Loan of the face value of Rs. 1,000 from ` 


Stri Satischandra Ghosh, for the creation of an endowment 
for the annual award of a silver medal to be called 
“ W. C. Ghosh Medal ” for the girl student, securing the 


. highest nymber of marks in English Honours in the B.A. 


Examination? was accepted with thanks. A sum of Rs. 12,200 
has been received front Mrs. A. Basu to found a scholarship 
in memory of her deceased husband Dr. Premsunder Basu. 
À sum,of Rs. 5,000 in G. P. Notes and also a sum of Hs. 150 


` in cash for this year's award have been received from 


“Sri Nareschandua Ghosh of Sadhana Ousadhalaya for the 


-.eweation of an endowment entitled ‘‘ Dr. Haren Mookerjee 


Memorial Debate ”’ 

Mrs. N. K. Ghosh presented a challenge shield worth 
Rs. 300 in memory of her father late Manmathanath Bose 
to be awarded to the winner of the Inter-Collegiate Midnapore- 
Bankura Zonal Football Final. A sum of Rs. 7,000 has been 
rettived [rom Howrah Motor Co., for instituting a scholarship 


of Rs. 15 per month for a year and a book prige to the best 


student in "ES B.Sc. Honpurs in Mathematics. An 
* DJ 
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*. 
offer has been received from Prof. Nalinaksha Datta, Head 
of the Department of Pali, fôr donating Rs. 1,000 for the 
University Centenary Fund. He has also yequested the e 
University to deduct Rs. 800 every month from his salary 
from January to November, 1957, for the creation of sf fund 
out of the &ccamulation of such deduction, in order to,previde 
x for a monthly stipend for a student, taking up Pali in the 
Post-Graduate classes. i j 
Donations from private sourceseamounting to shbcut 
Rs. 1,80,000 have been feceived as Ceatenary contributions. 
The total contributions from these sources do not come”, 
up to our expectations and we are hoping that other sources 
which have been approached will be coming forward with 
donations within the next few weeks. l 


In planning for the next decade or two we have to 
depend mainly on State help. The University ‘Grants 
‘Commission has made a generous contribution of one crore 
on the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations and this will 
help us with our immediate building*plans. The Government ° ° 
of West Bengal has made a special contribution of about 
74 lakhs which also will be extremely useful. We are grateful 

“to the University Grants Commission and to the State 
Government for these contributions. 


ViHARILAL COLLEGE FOR HOMS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


* It was decided by the Calcutta University &n 1954 toe <= * 
expand and develop the existing Viharilal Mitra Institute e 
. into a full-fledged degree college to be called the Viharilal 
College for Home and Social Science. 

The college, as planned, would provide a 4-year degree 
course with special emphasis on Home and Social Saence. Í 
The final, i.e., the 5th-year would be devoted to a Post 
Graduate Teachers’ Training Course leading to a Teachefs!'* 
Diploma in the subject. 

The subjects that would be specially taught in this college š 
wen f f n ; 

1. Household Art with special reference to Art in 
' everyday life and living, centered on home activities = 
_and relationship. al 

2. Child Care and Training including mental Health of 

the childgand Chil@ Guidance. 


` ° 


* 
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8. Househeld Science with special emphasis on food. 


and nutrition, relation of food to indevidual and 
family, well-being, Ü national and social security. 

4. Social Science including Social Service and Public 

° Health and other allied subjects. 

Whe construction work of the new college building is 
almost complete. ‘The complete construction of the entire 
college building would cost a sum of Rs. 5,88,884. The 
Govetnment of India has very kindly agreed to bear 6695 of 
the total cost of the bitilding construttion, i.e., a grant to the 


Z extent of Rs. 3,88,600 has been sanctioned for the purpose: 


Als@ we have approached the Government of India for sanc- 
tioning a recurring grant of Rs. 80,155 yearly for à period 
of five years. We have also approached the Government of 
West Bengal for according sanction to a non-recurring grant 
of Rs.*1,05,220 (Rs. 2,65,000 for equipment and Rs. 2,00,220 
for meeting 34% cost of buildings). 

„The new Viharilal College will be opened on 29nd instant 

e "by Dr. J. C. Ghosh, Member, Planning Commission. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


I think it necessary to dwell here on the state cf 
collegiate education on the completion of a hundred years of 
the life of the University. The number of colleges affiliated 
to this University was 60 in 1947 after the partition of Bengal. 


« Today theatotal number of colleges affiliated to this University 


is 124. Of these 105 are Arts and Science Colleges, 32 in 
Calcutta and 78 in the Mofyssil. The remaining 19 are 
Professional Colleges of which 9 are institutions imparting 
, teaching in Medicine, 4 are for the training of teachers, 2 are 
"for Legal Studies, 1 for Engineering, 1 for Tanning, 1 for 
“Agriculture ande 1 exclusively for Commerce. The total 


` nfimber of students in the undergraduate classes of the pro- 


fessional and non-professional colleges of the University 1s 
82,400. Of this number roughly 50% have taken up the 
study of humanities, about 87% read pure science and only 
15% are students of professional courses. This compararive 
paucity in the number of students in the professional courses 
is*ot due to the absence of demand for such courses but is 


~ 


due to“ the limited facilities for takfng up such courses. 


Professional CQleges are not incregsing in the same propcrtion 





i +w 
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. as Arts and Science Colleges and th&re is ebviously a need 
for increase in their numbers’ If we add to the number of 
undergraduate students, students in the Post-Gyaduate classes e 
in Arts, Science, Technology and Law, we have a total cf 
87,532 students whom it is the responsibility of this University 
today to look after. » .. 

Y As the University is about to enter the second century 
of its life, it is faced with the task of introducing a complete 
change in the structure of collegiate education. I refer lo 
the introduction of the Three-year ‘Degree Course. The. 
scheme has been adopted by the Academic Council and thee 
matter is now pending before the Senate. Recently Stafutes 
relating to the conditions to be fulfilled "by colleges seeking 
recognition as Constituent Colleges have been drawn up and 
they have been passed by thẹ Senate. 


The problem of hostel accommodation for students 
remains as acute as before. For Post-Graduate students, we 
have two hostels under construction, one for boys on Hazra 
Road, south of the University Science College at Ballygungg, . 
and another for girls in the Hastings House. ‘The latter is 
nearing completion and should be ready for occupaticn by 
next July, while work on the former is being expedited. 


For undergraduate students too,—especially for girls,*— 
there is great need for new hostels. I elaborated the need 
at some length in my last report and I shall be content with œ 
just referring to it again. , 


BOARD or HEALTH 


Social Service Camps : 7 


During the Puja Vacation the Board of, Health organised 
four Social Service Camps. 350 students and teachers from. 
different colleges participated. One of these, a camp at 
Dhamua (24-Parganas), about 22 miles from Caleutta, was 
exclusively meant for women students. Sri Tarakchandra 
Das, a University teacher of the Anthropology Department, 
was in charge. He was assisted by some lady teachers froh 
our colleges. , ee 

The students %stablished contact with the* village 
women-folk and jaught tham the broad princiyfes of Ficst-aid, 
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Home-nursing, and tare of the sick, Child Care, principles 
of health and hygiene, sewing, etc. 

An illustrated brochure-g‘ The Role of University 
Students jn Village Development Work ’’,—describing the 
work done by the students during the years 1955 and 1956, 
was published and distributed to persons intérested® in rural 
reconsíruction work. ‘The ebrochure contains a survey of 
ihe socio- economie condition of some villages m West Bengal 
not covered by the Community Development and National 
Extgnsion Service pr ogramges. 

The Int&r-University Youth Festival : 

The Calcutta University Contingent “has been taking 
‘part creditably in the Inter-University Youth Festival 
organised By the Union Ministry of Education. ike 
other Youth Welfare activities, participation in the Festival 
was arranged under the supervision of the Board of Health. 
Ing 1956 “the Calcutta University Contingent was formed on 
the basis of an Inter- College Youth Festival held in Calcutta. 
About 400 students from 25 colleges participated. . The 
contingent to the Delhi Festival was composed of 45 students 
and 5 teachers. The contingent participated in nearly all 
the items ðf the Festival at Delhi with satisfactory results, 


winuing awards in the largest number of items amidst a very 


keen competition among 31 Universities. The Calcutta 
SY Cenfingent won awards in the following iteras : 
Painting, Handicrafts, Instrumental Music (Men), 
Instrumental Music (Women), Group singing, Drama 
and Radio Play. 

. i Tre ASUTOSH MUSEUM 


Tn the months urtder review the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian *Art of the Calcutta University carried on extensive 
explorations in different parts of Bengal which resulted in 
«the discovery of rare objects of art and antiquity throwing 


.new light on the yet unknown history of Bengal. In this 


brief period four new ancient sites were discovered in Bengal, 
at Bahiri in Midnapore District, Atghara in 24-Parganas and 
Deriyapfit-Boro Balarampur and Deulia in Burdwan District. 
The antiquitfes from Bahiri suggest that the site «onceuls 


. ruins of Kushan and\Pala periods, whilg the numismatic and 
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terracotta finds from Atghgra and JTetivebutciom Balarampur 
show that the places had habitations more than two 
thousand years ago. Atgharag near Baruip&r on the Calcutta- 
Diamond Harbour Railway line, lies only a dozen miles away 
from Ballygunge, and thereby it is the nearest archaeslogical 
site to Calcutta. Both Bahiri and Aighara* hfve been 
* explored by Sri Pareschandra Dasgupta, Assistant Cyraior. 
The three silver-punch-marked coins which have been * 
discovered at Deriapur-Boro Balatampur represent the early 
coinage of India, which cireulated more than two thougand 
years ago. Several stone-sculptures discovered at Deulia*are 
fine examples of the late Gupta and early Pala” periods. 
Numerous early terracottas and coins and other objects have 
also been collected from the ancient sites of Chandraketu- 
garh and Harinarayanpur in 24-Parganas, and ‘amluk 
(ancient Tamralipta) in Midnapore District. Among these, 
special mention may be made of two terracotta seals, one 
with Kushan Brahmi and another with letters supposedly in 
Graeco-Roman character from ‘Chandraketugarh, and 4, nell 
gold coin from Tamluk with foreign devices and style. 
Important objects of art and antiquity have also heen 
collected from outside Bengal. Among these, special 
mention may be made of a stone Vishnu from Divakarpur 
in Jaunpur District, U.P., belonging to c. 11th cehtury A.D., ° 
and many objects comprising of rare manuscripts, painted 
patas, figures, etc. from Orissa. A large number of Orissan 
examples of art and antiquity were collected by Sri Deva ` 
prasad Ghosh, Curator of the Asutosh Museum, during his 
recent explorations in that ‘State. ° 
Some remarkable gifts have been received by the 
Museum. The presentation of a set of rare books ‘ons art 
and archaeology to the Museum Seminar by Dr.” Bratindra- 
kumar Sengupta on the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations 
deserves special mention. 

' Mr. N. H. Austen of New York presented a sum of . 
100 dollars to the Museum to enrich the Folk Art Collections. ° 
ADVISORY BUREAU AND APPOINTMENTS BOARD ° 
The serviceg of the Students' Advisory Bureau ‘are being 


widely “used by students and others During the last 
three months 96 applications were y for. study and. 
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training overseas. , These include one for Post-Graduate 
course in Business Administration in the U.S.A. and another 
for Social Science course in Germany. ‘Three students were 
accepted by the ‘Dundee Technical College for*the course in 
Jute Technology and one for a special course in Community 
Development at the Institute of Education, London. 

The appointments Board recommended 110 candidates , 
to 95 organisations for Various posts including thcse Tor” 
executives, engineers ande chemists. 

. ° 


id UNIVÊRSITY LIBRARY : 


The problem of aceommodation which has become a very 
distressing one with the library and has begu proving a handi- 
cap to smooth and efficient running and supervision of the 
library fora long time, may now be expected to be solved, as 
it has been ultimately decided to erect a multi-storied building 
on the site of the present Senate House to accommodate the 
University Library along with certain other departments of 
Me Dniversity. ° 

Extra almirahs bave, in the meantime, been set up along 
the walls of the main Reading Hall and the Stack Room to 
hold part of the overflowing book stock of the Library. 

Gifts of books have been received from several sources 
including a large number of books belonging to the late 
» Chancellor Dr. H. G. Mookerjee. 


to y, 4 
° i AG e 
. CoLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE 
° There is a great rush now for admission into the 


University Colleges of Arts, Science and Commerce. As 
many’ as 2,410 students have been admitted into ¿he Colleges 

of Arts and Commerce and quite a large number of applicants 

for agmission have been disappointed. The great problem 
that faces the Post-Graduate Department today is that of 

e accommodation. Increase in the number of admissions has 
° been held up mainly on account of shortage of accommodation 
* and, in some subjects, of non-availability of staff of the 
requésite calibre. The financial obstacles are always present 
but we shall try to overcome that as best as we can. Evening 
classes have been started for the College qf Commerce, vet 

a large number ofstudents are refused admission everv year. 
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As regards the Language Department there have been 
persistent enquiries as to the opening of other modern 
European and Asian Language classes, besides the languages 
now being tatight. It is high (ime for us to ‘have a full-fledged 
Institute of Modern Languages—Asiatic and European. 


s e 
e ` e 9 


Sports BOARD 

The University Sports Board has been very active ‘ander e 
its energetic Chairman Sri N. K. Ghosh. Our Football team 
has won the coveted Asutosh Mênmorial Challenge Shield, 
having been he winners of. the Inter-Varsity Football 
Tournament, 1956. The Calcutta University Tent on the 
Maidan is going to be furnished with necessary sanitary 
arrangements at "a cost of Rs. 5,000 during the current 
financial year. As paxt of the Centenary Celebrations ` 
of the Calcutta University the XVth Inter-Varsfty Athletic 
Championship was successfully held at the Eden Gardens 
in the first week of January. 23 Universities of India and 
Ceylon with 397 athletes participated. This I consider tó be 
a record for an Inter-Varsity Athletic Meet. An elaborate 
programme of Centenary Sports was also drawn up in which 
the past and “present students as also teachers were 
associated. Rangoon, Lucknow and Jadavpur Universities 
also came to participate in Inter-Varsity Rowing’ 


University Press 


5. . o 

The following publications have been placed in the 

tnarket after the last taga on held on lst September, 
1956: 

1. Pali Literature and Language (2nd edition) of 

Wilhelm Geiger, authorised English Translation by 


< Dr. Buttokristo Ghosh. ° 
9. Bangala Sahityer Katha (5th edition) by Dr. Sitkumar 
Sen. | 


D " Y 4 . ° ° 
3. Progressive German Reader fot Arts and Science . 


students, by Dr. Haragopal Biswas. x 
CENTENARY 
ee 
Our Centendey Celebrations are on one hand, an occasion 
of thanksgiving for all that we have A during the last 
; x 
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100 years, for whatever, little we have been able to contribute 
to our community and to the country. At the. same time 
it is an occasion for looking forward to the future in order 
to achieve thé goal which gll Universities must have before e 
them, This goal is to be reached through the cherishing of 
ç ideals that are untversal, ideals that have inspirede humanity 
through the ages. The University and its products have 
played their part in tle struggle for freedom and in the 
regeneration of the cguntry in the past. Now under more 
favourable conditions if has to attempt to consolidate the 
eruits of struggle aud ensure the freedom of the human spirit, 
" freedom from want, from fear, from hatre@®, from exploitation, 
from greed, from ignorance and from bondage to gross matter. 
With the enthusiasm generated by ous celebrations in our 
teachers, administrators and students we hope that it will be 
possible for us to achieve the greut task that lies before us. 


Appendix III : ‘ 
SPECIAL CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


° ° t e 9 
MADAM CHANCELLOR, Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN, [LADIES AND 
° GENTLEMEN : ° e 


On the occasion of the celebratioh of the Centenary of 
the Calcutta University, the Senate land the Syndicate of 
the University decjded to confer honorary degrees on certaine 
persons distinguished for their attainments and scholaifhip. 
It is one of the privileges of every University to recognise 
the work of persons, "who have served socieby and humanity 
in various ways, who haye functioned as torch-bearers of 
knowledge, who have extended the horizon of human thought. 
Some of them belong to our State and have worked for the 
greater part of their life in Calcutta; some come from gther 
States of the Union of India; some gain are our distinguished" e 
guests from abroad. : All of them have won distinction and 
renown in their respective fields and we are proud to be able 
to recognise this distinction. 


PANDIT JOGENDRANATH BAGOHI . 


Described as a master of logic and philosophy, referred 
to_as an ocean of learning, Pandit Jogendranath Pagchi is a 
symbol of scholarship for which India has beén famous for” 
thousands of years. As an example of plain living and 
highest thinking, he has set a model before present-day 
students, which they should try to emulate. In recognising 
the work of Pandit Jogendranath Bagchi, the University" 
shows its appreciation of our great heritage of Sanskrit 
literature and the knowledge which is stored in our ancient 
philosophy. 


Dr. LLOYD Viet BERKNER 


A distinguished scientist and administrator, his activities 
have embraced research in technical problems of ionization 


ee 
* Special Convocgtion Address delivered by Sri Nirmalkumar 


f Sidhanta, M.A® (Cal. & Cantab.), Vice-Chancellor. Caleutta University, on 


Wednesday, the 2814 January, 1057. 
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and terrestrial magnetism. Not content only with work in 
the laboratory he has utilised his knowledge for national 
purposes and international service. A scientist of today has . 
to lead a full life but it is doubtful if any one lives a fuller 

. life than what Dr. Lloyd Viel Berkner has done during the 
last “30° years, if any single scientist "has done more to 
co-ordinate the activitiessof scientists, to direct modern science ' 

` to human and beneficent ends. 


$ - o? : ° ae 
PANDIT VIDHUSEKHAR BHATTACHARYYA 


eA scholar, who has delved deep into our ancient literature 
and philosophy, Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya has 
extended the horizon of knowledge *through his original 
work. As Professor of Sanskrit in this University, he 
guidedegenerations of students*on the path of scholarship 
bringing them first to appreciate the subtleties of our ancient 
literature and then prompting them to do research on the old 

. e$ ç 


Sri NANDALAL Boss 


A pioneer of the renaissance of art in India Sri Nandalal 

Bose has guided the efforts of innumerable disciples to express 

emotions through the visual arts. His own work has 

conveyed his interpretation of sublimity in the world and in 

human beings to millions of lovers of art and, standing the 

a. test of tien, if will continue to stimulate the creative activity 

° of the generations to come. Working in the seclusion of the 
Poet’s Shantiniketan he has made his hermitage a place of + 

pilgrimage for all artists. 


"m Snr RAJSEKHAR Bose 


š Pharmacy and Chemistry are not usually regarded as 
the most congenial surroundings for the creative artist, yet 
e ri Rajsekhar Bose has, in the midst of his work in Industry, 
woven patterns of words for the delight of lovers of literature. 
° The short story and social satire have been his forte: in 
iBem he has lightly touched the weaknesses and evils of 
confgmporary society. Genuine humour defies attempts at 
analysis and the humorist is loved for ¿he happiness which - 
he brings to INs fellow-beings, for the relief which he can 
Š give m the D suffermg and ‘misery. Wn this occasion 


` 
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we pay a tribute to the Comie Muse which has its worthiest 
exponent in Sri Rajsekhar Bose. l 


` c ° “H [] 
Sri SATYENDRANATH BOSE 


In tht retirement of his laboratory Sri Satyendrgnath + 
Bose has investigated the truths of the basic sciences and 
expanded the scope of the greatest scientific discovery ef 
foday with his fundamental work. Fr four decades he has 
been guiding students ob Physics in their attempt to discover 
ihe most abstruse postulates of médern science. As ans 
educational admini$trator he has the responsibility of guiding ° 
the Institution which has been our greatest Poet’s gift to the 
world. In his synthesis of the humanism of the past and the 
rationalism of the present, he is a beacon-light to all University 


men. e. 


r 


SRI SUDHIRANJAN Das 


As a Member of the Calcutta Bar, as a Judge of the F 
High Court of Calcutta, as the Head of the Judiciary in the : 
Punjab and now as the Head of the Supreme Court of India, 
Sri Sudhiranjan Das has a unique position in the realm of - 
Law. A great Barrister and a great Judge Sri Sudhiranjan 
Das has contributed more than any living human being io 
enhance the confidence of the people in the impartiality of our . 
Judiciary and the soundness of our Judicial System. His I 
knowledge of and contribution to the basic pfimeiples nie e% 

Jurisprudence will be an asset for all times: his friends and ° 
* colleagues will think of him as the best embodiment of the 


many-sided interest in life which marks the leaders of the 


present-day world. š .. 
SRI CHINTAMAN DWARKANATH DESHMUKH Š 


One of the most outstanding administrators that India 
has produced Sri Chintaman Dwarkanath Deshmukh's reputa- è . 
tion extends far beyond the limits of officialdom. A seeker i 
after knowledge in Humanities and Natural Sciences, a ° 
linguist of no mean calibre, he has taken upon himself the task 
of the future development of Indian Universities. A guige to 
- the nation in Banking and Finance he is the sheet-anchor 
for future intellectual enterprise in the county. The quality 
which took him fo the higt¥est official postop ine penetrating .. 


- 
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analysis he showed in his examination of financial problems 
should enable him to understand the difficulties of Indian 
Universities and to remove the present shortcomings, 


. Sri JNANENDRACHANDRA GHOSH 


ES fit*disciple of an eminent Savant, a Chemist ef inter- 
national repute, a guide of generations of chemists at Dacca 
sand Calcutta, Sri J nanendrachandra Ghosh took charge of. 
the Instifute of Science,* Bangalore, to rejuvenate and 
revitalise it-and to leave it* sas the most significant centre of 
Scientific Research in the country. His administrative 
` genius has found scope in varied activities and he has been 
equally aj home in the Directorate of Supply as in the creation 
of the first Higher Technological Institute” in the country. 
Calcutta University remembers his leadership with gratitude 
and admires'*his work in planning for the future of the couniry. 
His intimate knowledge of Industry, his familiarity with the 
methods and problems of Technology and his wide vision 

y shgiM stand him in good stead in his all-important work. 


SRI ATULCHANDRA GUPTA | 


Sri Atulchandra Gupta has been a great jurist and a 
leader Bf the Calcutta Bar. He has illustrated in his life 
the union of legal knowledge ‘and the creative powers of 
the literary artist. The symbol of the best elements of Indian 

a Gulture, he has. helped to raise the cultural level of present-day. e 
Bengal. is. professional colleagues admire his skill as a 
jurist: lovers of literature appreciate his skill as a critic of 
„art and life; the public of Calcutta looks up to him for help 
in all intellectual activities of the city. 


° Dr. ZAKIR Husain 


An outstanding educationist Dr. Zakir Husain brought 

. the Jamia Milia into being and nurtured it for a quarter of a 

*century,. conducting new experiments in education and 

*giving a new light to the young people fortunate enough to 

be edutated there. Dr. Zakir Husain is also one of the 

* creators of the system of Basic Education in this country, 

of instruction, through crafts and creative activity, a method, 

this, which has revQutionised elementary education. “He has 
*15—1946 PIN. bd £ || 
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. 
guided the Muslim University for eight .critical years of ils 
existence, taking up the work when the University was on the 
verge of extinction and leaving it only after, necessary expan 


“sion and consolidation of id activities had been assured. 


The future of education in all stages in this couhtry will 
depend tow grea’ extent on the execution of the ideas preached 


. by Dr. Zakir Husain.. 


.. 
x zal .° 


Sir HAROLD SPENeER JONES ° 


An explorer of the skies, voyeging through the strange 
seas of thought, not alone, but as the leader of a devoted 
band of workers, Sir Harold Spencer Jones has illustrated 
in his life how the modern State depends on the Scientist ` 
in war as well as in peace. His presence in this country 
should stimulate greater and greater interest in the Astronomy- 
work of our University. Science.today is as much explo- 
ration as administration : there is no one better equipped n 
indicate to us the scope and limits of either. ° 


Dr. Tosto. KITAGAWA 


As Professor of Theory. of Probability and Mathematical 
Statistics, Kyushu University, as the Chief of the Institute 
of Statistical Mathematics, Dr. Tosio Kitagawae has made 
substantial contribution to our knowledge in Mathematics 
and Statistics. As Visiting Professor in the Indian’ 


Statistical Institute, as a member of the Reyieftieg Committees ^, 


of the National Sample Survey, he has greatly helpetl 
Statistical work in this eountry. An author of significant 
scientific work in the past, we expect considerable help in - 
our statistical work through his researches in future. . 


Dr. KARIAMANIKKAM SRINIVASA KRISHNAN 


A collaborator of Professor C. V. Raman in some of his 
most significant researches, Dr. Kariamanikkam Srinivasa . 
Krishnan later worked on magneto-crystallic action and 
magnetic anisotropy and crystal structure on paramagnetic 
salts, iron-groups, temperature variation of magnetic an- 
isotropy of graphite. His work on de-polarisation of *[yndall 
scatteriwg in coMoids has been utilised by the investigators 
in the fold for tha determination off particle size from I 
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Krishnan’s formula. As Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory he is in charge of'a devoted group of research 
x+ Workers and-the contributions of the laboratory have won 
recognition in'all centres of research in Physics. Scientific 
enthusiasm and the spirit of intellectual adventure have no 


* betteg embodiment in this country, ^. . es 
° SRI PRASANTACHANDRA MAHALANABIS 
. ° 


Sri Prasantachandya Mahalanabis devoted his youth to 


Physics and strayed té the realm of Statistics where ‘he. 


became a permanent resident. As a picheer of Statistical 
Research in this country, as the builder of a School of 
Statistics, as the inspirer of an international centre of 
statistical work, Sri Prasantachandra Mahalanabis has shown 


his originality of mind and cap&city for organisation. The 


Indian Statistical Institute in his creation, and will, in future 
times, bear tesimony to the value of his work for Science 
and India. But it is equally important to remember him as 

@ ike architect of the Second Five Plan, as the chief 
scientific helper of Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru in his attempts 
to create a new and better India. .- 


e Dr. Arcot LAKSHMANSWAMI MUDALIAR 


ND Educationist, Scientist, expert in Obstetrics and 


Gynaecology, national and international administrator, lar. 
e Arcot Takehinanswami Mudaliar has filled innumerable 
positions of responsibility and authority and worked for the 
good of the country and of humanity. The lay public of 
Madras in particular remember his healing power with 
“gratitude; United Nations Educational Scientific. and 
Cultural Organisation and the World Health Organisation 
owe a good deal to his Membership and Chairmanship of their 
executive. The educational Committees and Organisations 
that he has guided are many and posterity will know him as 
the regenerator of -our Secondary Education, as the chief 
author of a momentous Report which has prompted the 
reconstruction of our whole system. The University of 
Maeleas in particular and all Universities of India in general, 
recognise the worth of his work as a Member @ the Infer- 
University BoaM, of the University ius dd Commission, 


` 
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af the Central Advisory Board of Education, of the University 
Grants Commission and of eyery other authoritative body 
connected with Secondary and University Education. 


e . 
ACADEMICIAN ALEXANDER N ibrasvion NESMEYANOV 


President, of the Academy of Sciences. and Chairman of . 
- , the Committee for awarding the: Lenin Prize in the field 
of ° Science and ‘Technology, Academician Alexander 
Nikolaevich Nesmeyanov has been ,in the forefront of 
scientific work in the USSR. In Organic Chemistry he is an 
authority on Tautaumerism; he has won universal recognitione 
as a Scientist of World renown. From his further contribu- ° 
_ tions to his special. subject we anticipate an extension of the 
boundary of our knewledge: from his leadership of “the 
scientists of a great country the world has a good deal to hope 
for and. to gain. " s 


LÀ 
Dr. J. KOBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer will be remembered by. © 
posterity for his work in Nuclear Physies, particularly ftt 
his research in atomic fission. His work has not only 
revolutionised our knowledge in fundamental Physics but - 
heralded the beginning of a new era which may witness 
either the elévation of man to a higher plane or the extinction 
of the human species. As director and Professor, he has a- . 
chosen band of research workers united in their dekat jan BH " 
to*save humanity and extend the bounds of hunanetkought. e e, 


Dr. ARNOLD JOSEPH TOYNBEE 
. 


The historian is no longer a mere recorder of facts nor a - 
narrator of interesting stories. As a combination’ of the, 
Artist -and the Scientist, he traces the path, of the past ta 
indicaté the direction to which it may lead in future. 
Dr. Arnold Joseph Toynbee has, through his analysis of past 
events, posed questions and suggested solutions for some af 
the momentous problems of the day. Students of History 
can think of no greater name in the field of historical 

4 scholarship. à. ° 
UM These illustrious men liny agreed to accept the Honorary * 
we degrees: of this University. In honouring them the Universi ty 

3 is honouring’ itself. ` "P / 
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VA tragedy,” says Aristotle, ‘ is the imitation of an action that 
is serious and also, as having.magnitude, complete in itself; .ina 
dramatic, not a narrative form; with incidents arousing pity ‘aa fear, 
wherewith to accomplish the catharsis of such emotions.’ 

Althotigh much ink has been spent on this catharsis, reconsidering 
, Aristotle is still a good exercise for clearing the head. Like the student 
of _xgligion, the student of literature has to keep on returning to his 
fupdamentals, of which, the idea of tragedy is certainly one; he haw to 
questien them to keep their meaning alive. It is also unwise to 

š disregard Aristotle. Jn the broad synthesis of his philosophy he 
summed up an outlook that is typically Greek, and almost all of 
European literature that is not rooted in Christianity 1s rooted in 
Greece. "More especially the forms of its art were first shaped in 
Greece to* embody Greek values, and the study and practice of. ‘them 
has kept thése values alive even in writers who know little of Greek 
philosophy. I 

. Art was as much a part of life in ancient Greece as polities cr 
eats, and it may be assumed that Aristotle’s definition of tragedy 
meant something which fitted in with the rest of his synthesis. i 
wes also a methodical definition. Beginning. from thé view- that; all 
the arts are "/hitations, in different modes and mediums, of aspects of 

s life, he says that ‘tragedy is like epic in being a4 imitation of action, ty i 
sëñpusly treated (whereas comedy treats ly light- heartedly), but it is 


a 
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unlike epic and like comedy in staging instead of narrating the action. 
Like every Work of art it must be complete in itself: this completeness 
or unity is what gnables it to epitaniise clearly g single idea, wMich in 
tragedy is the idea of an action. ‘The catharsis of pity and fear is laid 
down as the final cause, the end which this serious, gelt- contained 
imitation of ai? actio is designed to fulfil. . . : 

" Why are pity and fear name as the essential. emotions of 
tragedy ? And why should these emotions. of all others need a 
purgative? Pity and fear happen. to people very often în the normal, 
course of life. At first sight it looks ag if Aristotle were treating them . 
as specially regrettable emotions Which can and should be drained off, . 
so to speak, by doses of tragedy; as if,. after 8 _perform&nce of King 
Lear which makes calls on both, one could face an air-raid or sentence 
a child to a thrashing with greater equanimity. But, first, it is 
incredible that he was “quite; such a bad psychologist, and second, it 
would be too arbitrary to pick out these two from the many other 
emotions frequently exhibited in tragedy, such as love, anger, 
revengefulness and so forth, which also often need to be curbed in 
daily life. None of them, any mort than pity and fear, rudi aot of 
actual objects so rapidly that.the art of tragedy has to be invented to 
supply them with imaginary ; cue There must be some less 
` nonsensical idea. ^ .: ^. . seg = 

So we return to the two questions. The first, though it is hard 
to answer explicitly, is the less often asked: ever sinte Aristotle said 
it, pity and fear have usually been accepted as almost self. -evidently 
tlie special business of tragedy. And yet, though we feel them A all 
-Breat tragedy, their presence is not in itself a valid’ Mterion of tragedy. 
Every cinema-addict can recall some film which made him shudder at 
one moment and moved him Almost to tears at the next, and yet did 
-not leave his mind chastened and exalted as great tragic art shetitd. 
Aristotle’s definition is inadequate unless it goes to the heart of the 
matter and shows us how to distinguish true from spurious tragedy. 
This is why the second question, about the meaning of catharsis and 
the need for it, has to be answered satisfactorily to throw light on the 
first. In what sense is tragedy a '' purgative '"' of pity and feas, and 
in what sense is this “ purgation " so important that it defines “the 
purpose of one of the greatest and most difficult forms of art? $ do 
not believe that a study of Hippocratic medicine will enlighten us much, 
for the difficulty is not in the meaning of the metaphor but in tts 

application. 
4 Aristot wrote. Yi tragedy as he knew Win Greece, for he had 
no other kind togstudy. One of the first things he noted about it was 
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that it originated in a religious ritual. * It was still a religious ritual; 
the agnual three days’ tragic festival was in honour of the god 

Dionysos, and the drafnatists whos works he studied had all written ° 
for it. It may be that the solemnity of the rite had declined since the 
days of-Aeschylus, and that there was now more gmphagis “on grace ot 

. form than on depth of content, but nothing in history had et. 
dissociatededrama from religion,*and it would have been arbitrary to 
make the disseciation in writing about the purpose of tragedy. 

* It is therefore, relevant eio “ask” whateis religious ritual. In a 
sense, ofecourse, the answer depends on the religion. But all religion 
hag to do with men's awareness of forces which are beyond their power 
fully to understand or to control, and rituals are one way of coming to 
terms with the unmanageable emotions they evoke. We have to come 
to terms with these, because we can neither altogether ignore nor 
altogether surrender to them in daily life.” 

Take for instance the experience of death, or rather since death 
itself is incommunicable, of bereavement. Consider the awe and 
bewilderment ‘and personal and.collective sorrow which swept all India 
when Mahetma Gandhi died. Not only is such an experience so 
immense that no normal man can. disregard it, but if he could he would 
feel that there was something. wrong in doing. so. And vet to give 
oneself up wholly to it is to be incapacitated for the business of daily 
life, which ‘thas fo go on in the face of' the most shattering sorrows or 

í ile most uplifting joys. We meet the dilemma by instituting an 
anniversary ceremony : that is, we appoint a time and a form in which 
it proper to givg ourselves up to the overwhelming experience, ` and, 
having, done so we can carry on our life for the rest of the year without 

ebeing haunted by the sense of a big thing ignored or evaded. The 
rithal serves both to remember and to forget. 

This seems to me to be true of religious rijuals in general. They 
give a symbolic, form and an active outlet to our consciousness of 
things at ence too real to «be disregarded and too big io be. fully 
assimilated im practical life; and in giving them an outlet they save us 
from being unbalanced. There are perhaps other ways of looking at 
rithal,*but if it is seen in this light the general aptness of Aristotle's 

“medical metaphor becomes clear. In choosing it he is implicitly taking 
up a position which focuses his gaze on the world of action, rather than 
on the surrounding infinity which intrudes upon it. It is as much as 
to say that we*honour the gods in order to live well, rather than that 

we live well in order to honour the gods. But t&is is cowsistent with * 
_ the generally anthropocentric Greek approagh to life, and with the 
` broad lines of his own thought. Happiness arises cthefly from right 
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action, which in turn depends upon a right sense of proportion; and tc 
maintain this proportion a man must neither deny hi$ awaregess o: 
what is beyond his understanding 4 nor allow himself to be hypnotisec 
by it. 

If this is a true description of ritual and if tragedy is a ritual 

“the, rest of the argument’ should follow. In its own terms of mimeti 
action, tragedy focuses and embodies ‘some aspect of man 's*relation ti 
the infinite mystery of the universe, am aspect which evokes pity anc 
fear. What precisely is* this aspect? * t 

Aristotle never allows us to forget that action, or the plẹt, is the 
essence of tragedy, and that the. pity’ and fear must. therefore . bi 
inherent in the action: itself. The story ‘should be such that they ar 
aroused by the meré telling of it, even without the dramatist’ 
presentation; and, for illustration of his meaning he cites: the story o 
Oedipus as the perfect plot.” ` |] 

The story | is too well known: 7 i more iui the bares 
summary. ` Briefly, Prince Oedipus learnt from an oracle that he wa 
destined to kill his father and to marry his mother. Hé promptly def 
home, determined to stay away til he knew for certain that both o 
them were dead. In the course of his wanderings he killed a strange 
in a casual fight; then he won. himself a throne in another country, any 
married its’ widowed queen and had four children, by her. H 
remained there, an able and well-loved ruler, till at thé Reight of ‘hi 
glory news reached him that his father and mother were dead. But h 
‘almost the same breath he learnt that they were.not his true *athe 
`. abd mother; that the man he had killed was ipdee&, his fathgr amdeth 
woman he had married was his mother. He tore out bis own eeyes i 

^*^ a frenzy of self-punishment and wandered through thé world again 
transformed in a moment from a great king into a blind and homeles 
beggar with the curse of the gods upon him. j 

What should Oedipus have done when the omak spoke—waite 
submissively at home till the moment came for parricide ind. incest 
He acted vigorously like a man whose will was bent orf obeying th 
rooral law; but because he was ignorant of something he ‘could no 
know, he stepped right into his doom. The gods had! willed a dee 
‘repugnant to the human moral sense, or it may be that fate had pille 

, and the gods only foreknew.it. At any rate the human, moral wi 
- could neither prevent nor consent - to a divine decree; and Oedipu 
, punished himself. e story is a dramatisation of mah’s plight in 
' world govefned hy powers he can neither ungerstahd nór control, an 
when we hear jt we ackyowledge its symbolic truth. The terror an 
N the pity arise from this acknowledgement: terror, when w 
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‘contemplate man's utter helplessness before the pperation of these 
powers; pity, for the courage and nobility that is crushed by them. 

It is a relibious conceptyon, and is perhaps the starting poutt of 
all religion. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom "— 
although fear is not the whole or the end, agd what we fear is called by 
many names. A man who was aware of nothing in the universe 
beyond his understanding and control would have no "basis for 
religione and no use fpr ritual. On “the other hand .one who 
thinks of nothing elsés living dm. continuous awareness of the 
ominipotent and incomyehers: ‘ble, is: unfitted for the day-to-day 
efficiengy of social life. - ‘This, is true of the *superstition-ridden, whose 
whole life is dictated by Omens and spells; they care about -successful 
action but cannot apply ordinary, common sense to ordinary problems 
because they must always be propitiating powers beyond their under- 
standing.» It is true a'so of the aifchorite in the desert and the sadhu 
in his trance, but for them it is unimportant, since their very aware- 
ness has reduced the world of action to a negligible illusion; and this, 
ingidentally, may be why the great contemplative mystics of all faiths 
Become independent of ritual. For the ordinary man, however, and 
certainly for the ancient Athenian, the life of action is real enough to” 
make constant demands on his physical and intellectual and moral 
powers: Yet he is aware that beyung a tiny circle of experience he is 
ignofant and powerless. `` 

People in modern urbanised societies ‘manage to keep their sense 


° of the unknown at two’ or three removes, for long periods at least. 


we We have epoagh control of natural forces to surround ourselves. with 


econifortable man-made things, neon lights that shut out the stars; we 
can drug our minds with business And mechanical distractions; with our 
=, Monstrous impersonal administrative machinery we can delude 
7 Oüiselves into thinking that however individually helpless we may be 
the government” knows how to look after our collective security. 
` Even then we are net 100% secure. Not only are we haunted by 
collective nightmares of atomic war but there are inescapable moments 
when as individuals we stand alone before the mystery of life and death. 
To the Athenians it was much closer. Physically their life was 
more precarious; with rudimentary weapons and tools they defended 
and cultivated a land almost as barren as it was beautiful. In matters | 
such as engineering and civic hygiene they were behind some of their 
easter” neighbours, and behind civilisations of a thousand years earlier. 


* With all their speculative daring they nevér even énvented a windmill 


to save the labour of the quern. On and and sea they were playthings 
of the elements. Yet mentally, wh4t survives 5t their art and thought 
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shows that they were more alert, more restless and adventurous than 
most modern civilised men. If a whole city could hang spellbound on 
.8 performance of Eurfpides, and if they young men teacted go eagerly 
-to Socrates’ teaching that he was put to death as a public danger, their 
minds cannot have been easy to drug. . Such people, in. such a life, 
must have been haunted continuously by the precariousness of all human 


achievenfent in the unknowable surroundifig darkness. They, faeed it 


. without abjectness. Man's light was the light of his own spirit and 
man’s heroism was to live by it even while he acknowledged his 
impotence. But they had to see the human situation as it was, «nd 
tragedy was their mode f i expressing | it. 

The pity and fear peculiar to tragedy, therefore, are in fhe very 


essence of the human situation, and that is why Aristotle insists that ` 


-they must be exhibited there. When he describes the kind, of hero 
suitable for tragedy, he is not describing a character specially tragic in 
- himself; he is only explaining what sort of character will least obscure 
the significance of the action. The famous passage does not icome in 
“the section devoted to character, but in the discussion of plot, “and this 
is significant in a writer so methodical. If the disaster is complet®y 
Á arbitrary, the hero completely innocent of bringing it about, it will look 
like a direct, malicious intervention of the gods, and will ‘stir up 
indignation rather than tragic fear. If the hero is morally repulsive, 
and is punished, we shall feel with satisfaction that for onge ‘af least 
the gods see eye to eye with us. There is no tragedy when people get 
what they | deserve. Therefore, he should be great enough to win our 


sympath; and should owe his downfall to some incigagtal error Of ae, 


judgment which makes it credible. What tragedy has to show us ig 
something different from, and greater than, moral édification.- 

This also explains why tragedy has always been considered the 
most difficult form of poetry. To bring about its proper, catharsis ^ 


must confront us with something at once inexplicable and profodridly 


and convincingly true. It must compel us to assent with all our moral : 


and intellectual insight, but that is not enough; somethings must 
remain which is beyond the reach of insight and yet convinces, ko that 


it seems to take us to the extreme edge of human understanding. AIT ^ 


this is to be presented in the form of an action. Grand reflections on 2 


ihe nature of the universe may have their place, but have not the 
direct force of the action itself. Faked-up passion and psendo-mystery 
. will obviously not do, for all great art needs to be intelleetiaily and 
` emotionally honeste But mither is tragedy possible tg the type of mind 


m in a thesis, which can,explain all experience before it meets _ 


“Sg and is Incapable of heeting wht it cannot explain. 
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It is arguable that the tragic conception of life is possible only 
to the pagan mind. If one sees the world as an “illusion and the 
iMfinite as the only reality the pity and the terypr melt away, becayse 
what happens in life is not wokth them. Equally, if one takes life in 
the world seriously but has full faith in the goodnesg as well as the 
oninipot&nee of God, there is nothing to be afraid 8f; only believe and 
endure and hope and all myst be well in the end. But tragedy” pre- 

. supposes a full conviction of the reality of life, not as a preparation 
for some*greater reality bit in itself. Its perspective focuses the light 
on human action in time and space, and Sees behind it a vast, shadowy, 
unaertain background. ç 

Thess was more or léss ihe way the Gréeks from Homer downwards, 

.looked gt the universe and Aristotle is perhaps closer to ihe tradition 
than Plato. They saw life, in time and space, as the great reality. 
But, before dismissing it as a “‘ mateyialist ’’ outlook, one should reflect 
that it is tfe man who rejects the world, not he who accepts it, who is 
most likely to see nothing in it but bodily appetites glutted or starved. 
What they saw in it is exptessed in Athenian civilisation with its 

i plgysical “poverty and imaginative and intellectual wealth. They were 
keenly aware of things of the spirit and their ideal was to embody them ° 
in life, thus making them a part of reality, to the utmost possible 

* degree. In the nature of things the embodiment could never be whole 
or permanent, and there was no reason to think the elemental powers 

a troubled abbut human values, but the values were unchanged by that. 
The greatness of man was to live by them, not unrealistically, but fully 
‘aware of his loneliness in an indifferent universe. This seems to me to 
"be the grand @ohception behind tragic drama. It depicted the greatness 
of-the human spirit in life, which is action, stripped it of the adventitious 

. aid of success, and set it against the background of inevitable doom. 
kihe spectator could stare at this naked reality and leave the theatre 
with renewed conviction that it was nevertheless worth while to be 
human, then surely the tragic catharsis had served its purpose: l 
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. G. V. L. N. SARMA  - 2 : 
in 1:05 W. B. Yeats apes ihat ‘modern literature and above | 
all poetical literature is monotonous in structure and effeminate in 
its continual insistence on certain moments of strained lyricigm.’ It 
is not difficult to offer. illustrations of . bédestrian form andicontent 
from modern poetical literature to justify W.B, Yeats; but there are 
a few glorious exceptions | ‘to this generalisation: - Edmund Bipnden’s 
poetry is one of them. Like. Rudyard Kipling whose romantic 
nostalgia found articulatidn in his songs of the Kentish ‘violets, 
cowslips of the Devon combes and Midland furzes, Blunden also sang 
of the ‘sweet content’ of England. But Blunden’s is aechastened ` 
Muse with Kipling’s blatant and brassy tendrils lopped. With John : 
. Clare and William Blake, he shared a burning deathless discontent’. 
The result is a body of rich ard varied poetry with its feet" in the 9: 
' Sussex-soil and its brow in a crowd of stars. It is not: superlfoous 
to eay tbat Blunden in one way has given voices and eyes to some 
aspects of Nature which had formerly been dumb and blind andin — < 
so doing he has brought them ont as hieroglyphs of ihe Spirit. Nor. 
is his achievement without recognition. Recently the Queen’ s gold 
medal for poetry was awarded to Blunden and the laurel is a signi». 
ficant, | panel a small, token of popular esteem in which his Muse 
is heid. ` 3 . .. ' . P, 


With charateristic modesty, Blundew: styled - himself as “ai rustic . 
scribbler’ , a writer on what he fondly’ cherishes as the ‘fairy Sussex’, - © 
his land of Naiads. His poems, with their ravishing lilt, steal erre 
the ears of the reader like a cadenza of spring. time. phe 4he 
sophisticated who are interested in the writer's „exploration into, the 
Freudian jungle, fail to respond to his rhythms. The general gender, 
however, associates Blunden with either ‘the Undertones of War’ 
or ‘The Shepherd’. The former describes his experience in the | ` 
theatre of War during the first Global War and has become a classic. 

The latter won the Hawthornden Prize in 1929, In fact the jewel ° 
; of Blunden's genius has. many facets. Heis a poet of eminence, a 
litterateur of distiction “and : ‘an authority on the literary leistory of 
the. early parteof. “the Gineteenth century. He, enriehes literary, 
' history with his illuminating #tudies of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
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Keats and Shelley, Thomas Hardy and Henry Vaughan. He elited 
and introduced the lyrics, madrigals and chronicles of John Clare 
and the poems of ° Wilfred Owen, William Collins and Christopher 
Smart. He published some travel books, notable among which are 
The Bowadventure and The Minds Eye. «The ormer gives an 
account of his experiences on a tramp-steamer while the later surveys 
e his trivels through Flanders, Japan England and literature. His 
poetic output is no less grahd and bold. His major works of poetry 
include—The Waggoner (1920), The Shepherd (1922), To Nature 
(1 1993), . Masks of Time (1925), English Poems (193: 2), An Elegy and 


- other Poems (1987), Shells a a Stream (1944) and After the Bombing 


(1949), . 


With Pope, Blunden could say that he lisped in numbers, for 
‘the numbers came’.- . His first book eof poems (The Pastorals) was 
written in his twentieth year, a few months after he left school 
(Christ’s Hospital) and joined the Army. Ever since he wrote poetry 


. of pastoral England in the tradition of Cowper, Crabbe and Clare. 


Hecompletely indentified himself with Nature and sang alike the 
glories of summer-morn : and the mire and moisture of Winter. 
History and Nature are harmonized in the tranquil domain of his 
poems. So fondly is he attached to Sussex that he regards it as a 
charming fairy- land, He confesses that even the hunting of hedges 
in winter for dormouse in his grey has for him some thrill of a 
irolland-elf creation in it there. With the exception of Clare 


w perhaps, to Bignden belongs the most unique winter poadry in 


English. These poems recall the grandeur of the snow and ice of 
the Italian Riviera. - = Genérally his poems are idylls of graceful 
‘charm, vignettes of landscape and glimpses into a rich and cultivated 
mind. Heri Is an instance: 


2 Rooks in black constellation slowly wheeling 
° Over this pale sweet sky, and church-beils pealing 
Our homely pilgrims to the fount of healing... . 


The day and hour, the obedience of good people 
To the commandment singing from the steeple, 
All speak a calm and gentle ripple . ... 
I see them now at truce eternal lying; `- 
* * With no hoarse trumpet summoning, none replying— 
` Only in sweet content for EnglandAying. ° 
(The long Truee—a poem about the avaliers and Roundheads). 
9—1946P—V ` N 
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He has written some stirring mementos of a few Nature- poets. 
His elegies of them surge like wood-god's dirges. He imagines áo 
have espied Clare's ghost moving im a delta of “Cypress with his 
streaming hair. 


z And his eyes ° ae 


* Piercing beyond our human firmament, 
[ e 
Lit with a burning deatbless. discontent. . 


In as much as he sings jn ecstasy of the beauty and ihe mystery 
of English landscape, the intimate and indefinable passion for Nature 
of the Nature-poets, m&y be regarded as tbe unacknowledged laureate : 
of the true English poetic. tradition. Who in England Would not < 
share wilh him his emotions recorded in his ‘Cricket—I (ET S ES 
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In the English character : 

That’s the chief puzzi I have." “My horn is ài, 

If you don’t understand it, no more do I.” 

Far out in the valley the sun was gilding green | 

Those meadows which in England most are seen,* . E" 
- Where churchyard, Church, inn, forge and loft stand ound 

With cottages, and through the ages bound 

The duck-pond, and the stocks and cricket-ground, 

And I felt silent, while kind memories played 

Bat and ball in the sunny past, not much dismayed ° 

Why these things were, and why I liked them so. | 


Blunden is not merely a landscape-painter. The greatness of 
his poetry lies in his personal note which he slalfiify ‘indorperatet > 
into his song. His verse is animated by tender humanist. 
Blunden’s humanism peeps in here and there. Consider, for ‘example, > 
the following line from ‘Almswomen.’ ea ttm 

All things they have in common being so poór. LI 
This line has the ring of the Elizabethan erandiloquehce about it. 
` It is worthy to reflect that Blunden's humanism seldom obsesses his 
arb; rather it heightens the poetic grandeur. The poet ‘dogs not 
divagate on the poverty of the Almswomen, but tells of their artless < 


simplicity and ingenuity, how they were— NE ° 
Proud of their wisdoni when on gooseberry shoots ° 
They stuck egg-shells to fright from coming fruits T 
The brisk-billed rascals. “ 


Perhaps this humanist is the outcome of his chequered , career, He 
wasa soldier and fought during the first world “rar. He travelled 


N far and wide.: eque rotoq of English in the Tokyo Imperiaf 
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University during 1924 10 1927. His journeys, beside enlarging his 
ir tellectual horizon, have brought home to him the impelling charm of 
Irkaginaticn’? Commonweslih. In his valedicjory address to his 
Japanese students, he assures ilfem— 

° wAnd I will pray for your soul's health, , ° 

T Remembering how, deep-tasked yet eager-eyed, 
e You loved imaginafion's commonwealth. 


Blunfen wrote a number of war-poems. But none of them is à 
writhing effigy of agony or $ mound to ifnjustly punished, atomized 
` youth. These poems betray neither the irony of Hardy nor:the 
< biternese and disillusionment of the Trench poets. Never did 
_oughnegs or ruggedness ‘claim kinship with tbe mellow fruitfulness 
` of his poetry. - Sometimes Blunden wonders whether man is Nature’s 
wreck. He muses— I z: 
Tam for the woods against the world, 
But are the woods for me? l 
e He Ras sought tbem sadly anew; he is plagued with Fate's 
Mfiability. Nevertheless, renewing some sense of common -right, 
- he intends gladly to— . M < 
And through my armour of imposition 
Win the Spring’ s keen light, 


core d for the woods against the world 
^ 1 kiss the aconite. 


i AS 0 Jiqually ynehakable i is his faith in human nature, Evëā after 
wglnessing two world wars, he.did not forfeit bis faith and cheer 
because be still holds that the world is ‘peopled by the good and the 
wise. -This is why one turns to him with a sigh of relief after reading 
Ao h. Hougman’s sombre sketch of the world or "P. S. Eliot's 
estimate of,it as a wasteland where nothing grows and where there is a 
perpétual reverberation of sterile thunder. 

It*has already been- pointed out that many of his poems are 
hieroglyphs “of the spirit. To him the sunlit vale amounts to a 
* pastoral fairy tale, He writes : l 


I saw the sunlit vale and the pastoral fairy-tale; 
The sweet and bitter scent of the may drifted by; - 
. ee And never have I seen a bright bewildered green, 
` But it ]qoked like a lie, $^ » igs 
Like a kindly meant lie. 
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luan so journing through Imagination’ s Commonwealth, sought 
unity in diversity and found beauty in the haunting Music of life. 
He embalmed the flgeting glories of Sussex in memorable verse. His 
poetic craftsmanship consummated int ‘Shells by a Stream.’ Even 
if we ignore the purely pastoral element in his achievement, Blunden 
still remains one of the distinctive poets of our age. This, f dy to 
"ilte fact that he looks inward without shutting his ears to ihe isons 
of the vernal wood. ‘This. introspection has sbarpened his thought. 
without warping bis poetic sensibility. - If offered him añ unruífled 
calm and his poetry a béwitching “sweetness. Of the very. few: 
modern poets whose poetry is. neither monotonous in structure nor 
effeminate in strained lyricism, Blunden’s poetry is one. ‘His poems*. 
are potential experiences with a singularly penetrating artistic. force, : 


^ They are a revelation and a prophecy because they grope to find 


Unity in diversity. He bids rise thé— 


| 


Enchanting haunting faithful Ed 
Music of life recalled and now revealing 
Unity... ato ; 2 
All difference sheds away, 3 ; QA . 
All shrivelling of the sense, anxious prolepsis, | 
“Injury, starving suspicion, I 
Fades into pure and wise advance. 
^ Ë ` | °e 
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Sri HARENDRACHANDRA Paur, M.A. (Triple), 
N (Lecturer in Persian d Urdu, Hooghli Mohs College) 


` e 
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* - @ io ç 
° Emblem of complain is thé playful writ of him ; 


Paper is the dress of theepicture of diverse forms. 

Ask not of the hardship of search in the lonely nights; 
T ‘Tis bringing the night to its dawn for the stream of milk; 

< Do see to the wanton desire with no choice of mine, 

The breath of the sword is outside the breast of the sword. 
Do spread as thou pleaseth the knewledge-net of the ear, 
The subject of my world of speech is ‘Angd,” the bird. 
Though entangled, Ghalib, yet I am fire underneath; 
The ring of my chains, thus hath become coiled through fire, 


° 
>. i 
"E 2: 
.. Thou sayeth not to give the heart, if found in lying state; 
Where is the heart that Thou wilt rob ?—Thus our suitor found. 
eg, © By love mature bas got in life a sense of fine delight; 


It got the cure of pain, but love itself is incurable pain. 
A friend of the enemy it is, so heart’s reliance is well-understood; 
e™ [is sigh ineffective seen, and its complaint unattainable felt.” 
* Again-the bud to blossom began,—to-day the heart of us— — 
e Was seen how it became afflicted, and what it lost, we felt. 
— o longer do I remember the state of my heart, but tbis much— 
Many times were we in search of You, many times You 


f in find of me. 
The caltish advice of the monitor really sprinkled salt on the 


sore; 
> a If any one did ask (O Ghalib), how have you enjoyed it? 
° ` I 
- d 7 
Te | 
š In vain, my neglected heart from hidden burning burnt; 
Like tis the fire extinguished, may be said, it burnt. 
i ` Last speed in ti& September issue of Calcutta neffew , 1956, * ` 


$ A fabulous bird, often compared to God. 
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No union, delight and memory of friend remains in the heart; 
Fire tobk the house in such way that all that was burnt. 

I exceed “adam, although neglectful thousand times; 4 
From fiery sigh of mine the wing of “Anqa was burnt. 

They gaid, where is thy lustrous gem of reflective thought? 

Some ‘hotght of wilderness came, but that the meadow byrnt. 
The heart is not to be shown, altpough the spring of scars; 

"What shall I do of these lamps—whose ruler even burnt? ° 
I and lowness of spirit, O Ghalib,*tbat the heart—* 

They saw and the false regard. of worldly men all burnt. 


-. . t 
s : 8 . I 


: xe g” |° - es 
Love of any form is a rival to any show and form; | E h 9 
On the screen of fire Qais is even of naked form. : ` bx 
O Lord, the scar could make no good on the lowness'of heart; 
The arrow came out confounded through the altar of ‘breast. 
Fragrance.of flower, moan of heart and smoke of the lamp, 
Whatever came out of your assembly was found in distress, 
A pleasure-table ‘of misery was the heart of distress; ‘ '* 
“The palate of friends was linked up only with lip and tooth. 
O you manly, hardship- accepting young fund adept, 
A problem it is that such a task so easily done. - 
Again, in the heart: the weeping raised a tumult, Ghalib; 
The sigh which drew no tear-drop, has brought a storm. è 
9 | ; 
' One who died of threat is not in affair of war;° < Ms 
` Love of the nature to fight is seeker of Man. | l| 
With life there was connected the dread of death; ' 
Even prior to death was I of yellow colour. ' mags 
Composing of books of fidelity I did work; £ X 
When no uniformity was in collection of thoughts: — ' 
from heart to liver is now the show of'the sea of blood; 
In this passage splendour of flower was formerly only dust. 
Does ever end the hue and cry of sorrows of love? $ 
Tf even the heart decays, it is a pity to heart. . 
The friends did find no rescue to the wilderness of mine; - 
In the prison even phantasm of desert was in. move. * 
This corpse, O Asad, without coffin is of the wounded heart; . 


Let God forgive him,—a free surprising soul was he. 
e. N e R l @e 


1 Adam or Jana, meaning N (of the Self, by being absorbed in God), e 
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" The counting oferosary got approval by hardly satisfied idol; 
Bringing to vision at each round hundreds of hearts 
. ` i made jpyfal the idol. 
Bx grace ‘of heartlessuess perraanent hopelessness 
. * seemed to be easy! 
Opening of thought made our intricate knot of the 
E . e heart an enjoyment. 
. Desire of roaming.in flowers i is mirror tò the murderer’s cruelty; 
s For, the throwing ọf offer to rollin blood is his great enjoyment. 
AN < The scar of heart is afi excellent piece of diamond present; 
Hail, “Asad, the condoler of heart is found*sympathetic, 
Moe 
In the world the market of fidelity never became 
I ; a phase of solace; 
poy it we mean that the wosd did never became ashamed 
Y ENG of meaning. 
From green verdure of i. line the insolent lock is not 


6. ` ‘to be kept down; 
° This emerald even agadhah the breath of the snake could 
n. ë ° . not turn a rival. 


For the sake of sorrow and grief of fidelity I desired to gat off; 
But the cruei oppressor did even not consent to my dying. 


eœ  geffice be if*when the heart in pursuit of the thought of wine. 
° and wine-bow]; 
A If the person was not a traveller on the road of 
— an religious calmness 


Tf.yeu cohsent to promise not, then even I consent for ever, 
My ear did not become obliged to hear sweet tone of solace. 
Bya single blow of the movement of Lover's lip 
away died Ghalib; 
Z Fiom the frailty of strength he never turned a mess-mate of 


° the breath of Jesus, 


° . 12 


In the coutt of the Lord of the world, 
; ~ . x the record of verggs is oper; 
Keep for me, your Lordship, this door of 
Thy Treasyfe wilt pegis always open. 
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With the coming of night'the display of the | 
lustrous stars is in moving;. 
From this show, it appears that the door ° 
of the idol-temple is open. 


Althofighsa mad man, yet why shall I be 2 > 
deceived by my Friend ! ^ 
` In the sleeve the dagger is hid, and : ° 


1 


lancet in tke band is open. ° 
Although do I not understand Hisadvice, - 

nor.1 know His secret, — 
Yet is it less that this Fairy. from 


all my. blemish is open? n? ? 
With the beauty et thought there is semblance 
of beautiful action; 
The inside of the grave 1s thus to a door ° 
. of-the Heaven, open. 1 
How shall I remain. in loneliness; when the | 
x events are of this sort? ` HS t. 
That the letter” hey také from the Home of my ' =: 


Source, is the letter often opén., 
To his followers I am, why shall remain in a stop my. actions? 
To that Lord, O Ghalib, the vault without any door i is open, 
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ic Dn. Print BHUSHAN CHATTERJI " 
: à ` . ` ° 
° Ti present age is claime ad lo be the psople’s ag» and a great 


value is àttached to the force of public opinion. The stability of a 
government, it is said, depends: ‘upon ils capacity to adjust itself to. 
the demands of public opinioh.’ ‘Some-hivé gone so far as to hold 
that public opinion is the einbodiment of social conscienca and wisdom 
And as such it is ünerking and a sure guide in ‘times of crisis. Voz 
bopuli. var dei—the voice of the “people is the voice of God. But 
there are others, again, however ‘small. thoir? number may be, who 
speak of public opinion in disparaging’ terms... Flaubert, for instance, 
characterised" people as an ‘‘ Immoral beast". His ‘theory was that 
“the crowd, the multitude, is hateful," that the ““ mass is always 
idiotic” , and that “the people isan eternal infant’’, and hence 
“they Š Opinion is to be treated with all the contempt it deserves. 

What, then, is the true nature’of public opittion ? To answer this 
we must try to understand its full psychological import. | 
7 The question ‘ What is public opinion?’ resolves itself into two, 

viz., ° What is meant by the term public? And ‘what, again, does 
° * the term opiñion signify?’ 


= - | E 


-*- The term “Subjic’ implies people in general—an ag ggregtte of 
individuals. Such an aggregation is possible because of some common 
e interests, desires and sentiments, * But the public is to be dis- 
cr dmesishod from a crowd, though the crowd is also an aggregate of 
“individuals linked together by a common interest and sentiment. 
The crowd ig a contiguous, though temporary, gathering of people 
around à common object cf attention. But the members of the 
public are not contiguous—they are scattered over a wide area and 
> uslike a crowd the publie is a relatively stable association. In the 
d ‘public there is vary little face to face physical cum personal contact. 
°  Inacrowdihe feelings run very high—it is dominated by a 
group of emotions. Tuis predominance’ of feeling is to some extent, 
* due to this physical contact in a crowd. But feelings have no such 
| *agsolute monopoly i in the public mind. l 
The crowd is a Nery simple and crude tmn of: cdllective life—it 
1 ga mass of indiyidugls. The publie, though 
18 Juge m unorganized V4 i j p 
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amorphous are more or less bruce and ee be subdivided into 
# various organizations. | 
A crowd is formed very quickly" and it Gn aa quickly. It 
is formed very, quickly round a point of common inter st. Thus 
-a crowd i is gathered when a popular leader or a cinema: star basses 
ihrottgh the street or when there is an altercation with a, hawker 
or à taxi-driver. . With the disappegrance of such', an object 
of common attention the. crowd melts away. But so ouf as the. 
crowd continues to exist, the members thereof are simultaneously 
affected in much the" same ' way by the common object of interest 
This simultaneity of stimulation is, however; - lacking in thə publid 
inasmuch as it is not a centiguous association of individuals. ° 
The crowd mind receives all its ‘stimulation from ond direction, 
but the public is affected’ ix? diverse ways through diverso opinions. 
These different opinions often neutralize one another and! ihence the 
public is not always as susceptible to suggestion as the crowd. The 
crowd becomes easily sug 'aestible, but the publie takes sore time te 
act up to su ggestions,, pecially during times of peace. In some Sases, 
however, the public" may be impressed by suggestion, ‘There are 
powerful agencies like the press, the radio, the cinema which may 
under the direotion of the state operate in such a co- ordinated way. 
that they may create a cumulative and naturally powerful sit ggestion. 
As a result of this cumulative sug ggestion the rule of reason may ° 
become very much weakened, and. powerful emotional and instinctive 
tendencies come into play. . But it is obvious thatedhe publio lakoe 
more time than the crowd to be influenced by suggestions. a " 
.. ` Again, an individual may be a member of one crowd at a time 
whereas he can come in contact with different. ‘publics’ as by readings. 
different newspapers. Te creation of complex publics is due mainly 
to the modern mechanical means of communication which | influence 
the individuals from diverse directions. ° D 





TIE 


We have described above the general features of the public as 
distinguished from a crowd. From the foregoing remarks it is clear 
‘that public opinion is not the expression of a mere fitful momentary, 
passion. At the same time public opinion is opinion antieas such it 
falls short of aslequate INowledge. To quote Ginsberg, “Opinions stefffü 
for that mass of ideas and beliefs in a group or society which has 
a certian stability \od Ë ne mere series of momentary reactions, 
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but is yet not based .on clearly thought out grounds of a scientific 
character,’ (The Psychology of Society, p. 144). ° 

° What, then, is jhe nature of public opinion?, Is it “something, 
static—the resultant of different views held by different persons, 
their uncommon elements being cast off? Or, is it a process--an 
intersgjional “growth of opinion? Indeed, ptblic ‘opinion can be 
looked at from both these standpoints, But it is better to treat it 
more as y Rrocess, as something dynamic, than as a finished product. 

As has been already pointed cut, an individual may be a 
member of different ‘publics’. The public itself is a series of 
groupings which are themselves always in.a state of flux. In these 
Cale groupings there, are . some floating ideas which are not 
Seer ystallised and organized. This accounts for. ‘the flexible nature of 

ihe groups.  Inspite of this flexibility the ` different groups have 

some common elements’ as the samé individual belongs to different 
groups. The common members carry ideas from one group to 
another. All these result in a contact and clash of ideas, a ‘ give 
eand take ef ideas’ , and an overflow of ideas. ‘from one group to 
anoffier, Thus the public opinion is in’ its essetice- dynamic. “When 
we say that an opinion is public, we meas ‘that among the several 
public opinions that exist within each of the groupings or minor 
publics, on the subject in question this particular one predominates”. 

(Ibid., p. 140). But such predominance does not mean unanimity. 

To quote Ginsberg again: ‘‘Public opinion is like a harp of million 

strings upon which there play winds from all directions. The sounds ` 
dhat emerge ags not always unitary or harmonious. - The most varied 

strgams of melody cut through each other. It is subject to constant 

, change both in regard to objects on which it is directed and in regard 

mto the the mental elements through which it works. Now it demands 

this, | now that. To-day it works on the passion, to morrow it makes 
its appeal to calm deliberation. Tbe word opinion is thus appropriate- 
ly chosen, for in the ,bislory of thought opinion has always been 
contrasted with adequate knowledge and has been characterised by 
the fact that it is based on hearsay evidence, rougli empirical general- 
* izations on a mere enumerative basis, and accepted traditions and 
.prepossessions". ([bid., pp. 143.44). Public opinion is thus pre- 

pondergnt opinion. . 

But it is not merely the preponderant opinion. There may be pre- 

onderant opinion as to co-education or monogamy without there 
being any public opinion. Public opinion i pus focalgzation of public 
attention as well. When tbe accepted codes’ or stand.rds are called 
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in question, there is a stirring of, public sentiments and püblic opinion 
begins to grow. Thus in India there is a poe opinion ` 
` supporting the traditional Hindu manners and customs. . But when 
these are sought to be changed by legislative measures, popular ` 
sentiments developed round the traditional manners and! ‘customs are 
. stirred, public *attention is called forth, innumerae! "discygsions 
tike place and the personal laws of the Hindus at once become a 
topic of public opinion. ` I ro E 
But is public opinion the same as the expression of the yeneral 
will which can be determined only by the wise legislators and which 
is thus believed to be ginerring? There is a difference of opinien. on 
“this point. Lowell, for’ example, identifies public opinión with: the“ 
' general will, while. Tarde would prefer to exclude “desire and volition gs 
from the connotation ot opiniou..' In Politics when we shy that the 
government acts according to pyblic opinion, we mean it to be guided 
by the general will. But strictly speaking ;, public opinión is some- 
thing different from and wider than; general will. The term “will” 
implies : the active side of consciousness and applies to acts of self- 
. conscious perconality.- -Büt *opinion' i$ just a medley of vague, deires 
confused ideas as well aš strong sentiments, - Hence it is not proper 
_to identify opinion with will, In fact’ public opinion often develops 
from the opinion of the few and hence ‘general will’ in ‘the sense of ° 
public opinion is neither general nor will.. » 
Is not public opinion, then rational? ` Man is traditionally defined * 
as a tational animal and hence it is claimed by some that public 
opinion i is a ‘rational group judgment’ and is something different fro 
public: emotion or sentiment. It is believed to be a form of ifffallible* 
commonsense. But others hold’ that man is an emotive- conative’ being 
` and heäs guided more by sentiments’ ‘and emotions than by | thought 
Inielligent thought is lacking in the masses and public opintoIris a 
mediey of cheap sentiments and emotions. ‘The truth, lieg between 
these two extreme views. As has ‘been pointed out befoie, when 
men feel a strong necessity for a change in their settled modes of 
living and -their traditions and customs, a commotion is ! created, 
repeated discussions.take place and gradually a public opiniorf is 
created. Thus the issues that lead to the formation of public ` opinion 
are determined by deepsented needs, and these are coloured by 
emotions and feelings.^ "The different opinions are backed by "emotions. 
and are based not. ‘simply. on ` logical grounds. The divergence of 
views 18 determined: AN by logical and illogical, grounds. It is ath 
‘denied that individuals must think over the issues. But such thoughts 
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are coloured by strong emotions. Sentiments are already developed 
“round the old behaviour patterns, and in order to motlify or remove 
them equally strong emotions are needed. Puplic opinion which 
shapes itself as a result of ibjs attempt at modification or removal 
can, therefore, be neither wholly rational nor wholly irrational. As 
Youj Due out “Opinions based on fact afd logit are incorporated | 
into e larger value system made up of emotionalized desires, .beliéfs 
eand meanings. .... . Public opinion is formed by verbalized 
, attitudes, Dy ideas and cohviciions, : on some disputed topic. The 
special- interest groups become: the centres of public discussion, but 
the sentiment and opinion of general public usiglly play the deciding 
part in finally formulating majority opinion, . ^. In short, public 
„opinion arises when groups are faced with issues, when old modes of 
behaviour are, breaking down. Because the old ways are deeply 
ingrained and represent emotionalized walues, they cannot be changed 
merely by rational considerations. New emotional attitudes and values 
must be developed. That is, public opinion is deriv ed both rationally 
and irratignally". (Handbook of Social Psychology, pp. 432-39). 
» We may now summarise the chief characteristics of public 
opinion. (O It is flexible and changeable: 3 (i) A discussion that 
attracts general attention finds its natural issue in a state of public 
opinion. (iit) Public opinion does not depend on mere number. It 
is not te unanimous opinion, ‘bub rather the predominant opinion. 
e (iv) This predominance ‘does not always depend on rational grounds. 
. (@) It is moulded by rational considerations as well as by such non- 
rational elements as the settled modes of conduct, habits, instinctive 
“e “tendencies ete.“° (o There is a feeling of identity of interests àmorigst 
th members of the public. (vii) There is a ‘sense of actüality'—there 
e must be a general recognition of fhe public opinion on certain topics 
=“ asthe common opinion. (viii) It is essentially a social product and 
owes. s ofigin to the interaction of many minds. (iz) Ii is not 
always unerfing, but it is right on oceasions, and it should not be 
compeletely ignored. | 


m | IV 


» Our next question is: How is public opinion gradually formed? 

u An individual feels dissatisfied with some old manners and customs— 
e he begins to experience a vague feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. 
‘The individual may approach the matier ` “ind logical manner or be 

, ay try to"hava an imaginative satisfogtion: throtigh fantasy and 
athe like. But such a private approach 
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loes not become public 
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opinion. Ib assumes the form, of publie opinion when we talk out 
our minds to Others and when those others, confronted by similar Í 
.problems, are anxious to have solutions. In this way begins sécial - 
interaction, and an atmosphere congehial to the development of some 
common opipion is created. Problems begin to become public when 
the entire commtnity dr a considerable part of it také$ "nterget in 
such problems. Suci: verbal interactions or public discussions gradual- 
ly lead to the emergence of public from private views. During such» 
publie discussions appeals are often made to patriotism, traditions, 
culture, religion etc. - When a certain issye assumes some importance 
and a particular opinéon gains currency, many persons begin toeshare 
the same view. This sharing in of the same view by large and larger ` 
number ^f individuals js ‘to. some extent due to the desire for social, 
conformity. As social ‘beings; we have a desire for | conformity, 
agreement or identification with other members of the society —a desire 
` for ‘socialization’. But along with it: there is an opposite tendency 
—the tendency towards individualization and differentiation. Because 
of this latter tendency, public opinion after it has gained iin volume, 
resulis in a sudden split. . Different persons take different sides and a 
clash of opinions takes place. During this clash of opinions “powerful i 
^ suggestive and persuasive - agenciės like ihe radio, the press and the 
cinema come into play, and at this stage irrational elements naturally ° 
‘dominate the field. The popular leaders come to the í fowe front. 
They. use their “‘fiery harangue loaded with emotion- arousing stero- * 
"types". The leaders may play different roles. -They may define 
the issue and may present the problem in a suitable manner to thee 
publie." ‘They may give concrete shape to the vague ideas and feelings 
. that aré already present in the minds, of the masses. But the leaders 
may also play the part of demagogues- and may use the unt La aga 
masses for their own ends. The leaders of ‘special-interest Broüps' 
employ every means of propaganda to win support for; thetr side 
of the controversy. The ordinary masses sare often found to be 
mere speciators—the real fight is fought out by ‘special-interest 
groups’ and the public accept the view of the winning , party. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that mere demagogy or sentimefita? 
appeal does not ensure the victory of the leaders.. Even the most 
powerful demagogue or the wiliest dictator cannot thrust’ ap opinion 
upon the masses and unmake all the traditional values unless there, 
is a strong ptedisposing tendency in his favour. If the masses : are 
-educated, they show a \endency to listen to expers like the econo 
or statisticians who supply them with facts and figures. We cannot, 
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however, attach undue importance “to the role of expests in moulding 
public’ opinion. We may simply assert that demagogues cannot 


have a free play.” If the leaders make the masses, the masses, too, 
make their leaders. The leaders also have to “suck at the breast of 


the Wivelel ethos" . . 
° Ib should be noted in this connection that there is something ` 


dike thé biological phenomenon of natural selection in the process’ 
of opinion- Yormation. Here the war of natural selection is carried 
on “not against the weaker. ot incompatible" individuals as in the animal 
kingdom, but against the ideals or modes of. Jife. Professor Alex. 
ander explains the position very clearly thus: “A person arises (or a ` 
few persqns)_ whose feelings, modifie. by: more or less deliberate re- 
flection, incline him to a new course of conduct: He dislikes cruelty 
or discourtesy or he objects to " seeing woren with. inferior freedom, 
or to the uùlimited opportunity of intoxication. He may stand alone 
and with only a few friends to support him. ` His proposal may 
, excite ridjcule or scorn or hatred: and if he'is a great reformer, he 
* may éndure hardship.and oblogtty or even death ‘at..the hands of the 
great body of persons whom be offends. ` : By degrees his ideas spread 
more and more; peopie discover that they have similar leanings; they 
are persuaded; by him; their previous antagonism to him is replaced 
by attachment to the new mode of conduct, the new political institu- 
' * lion. The new ideas gather every day fresh strength, until at last 
= they occupy the minds of a majority of persons or even of nearly all 
y ovs Persuasion ' and education, in fact, without destruction, replace 
Ë Fere tħe process Sof propagation of its own species and destruction of 
thé rival ones, by which in the natural world species become numeri- 


° cally strong and persistent." (Interational Journal of Ethics, Vol* 
f" 1, No. 4). I 
> "E^ . 
° ^ w V 


We,now pose another important question: What is the value 
of public opinion? Public opinion is not the result of any clear cut 
“argumentation. Had it been so, much reliance could have beén 

° placed on the verdict of the public, on the social conscience of the 
“community, on the voz dei., In the “public opinion there is a non- 
rational element and it canis, therefore, be looked upon as unerring. 

° The irratjqnal emotional element has made public opinion unstable. 

o A< is not, thereforg, surprising to find some writers make a rather 
hard judgment: ‘“To be independent of pfblic opnion is the first 
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instability andesuggestibility there is a great belief that public opinion 
has an insight into the right thing. When an opinion is accepted 
by a large majority and it assumes tpe nature of public’ opinion, it 
is presumed „$0 be right, since it is believed that so many different 
persons giving tlre same opinion cannot be wrong. But thie” practical- 

Ë umanipify ox universality of. public opinion may be due to 2 Greater. 
emotional control and lesser intellectual thought. On grave ecasions . 
when public opinion seems to give a correct view, an instinctive resent- 
ment takes the place of dispassionate judgment. Our basic. instinctive 
and emotional reactions have a tendency to be uniform, and fence 
the unanimity of pablic opinion in times of crisis. We musé therefore 
avoid the two extremes—we ‘should neither characterise public opinion: 
as entirely wise and unérring nor should we always call it rash 
and valueless. In order to determine the value of publie opinion - 
on a particular subject. we should take into account several factors— 
the nature and kind of the public, the degree of its otganisation, 
the nature and complexity of the subject-matter demanding a verdict, 
-the means for a collective discussion and propagation | of ° yee 
and the like. > f . 

P -The strength of public opinion lies chiefly in its persuasiveness— 
in its being a means of social control. Public opinion is analysable * 
into public judgment, public sentiment, and public action, . Public 
judgment is the public pronouncement upon an act as rehi or wrong. , 
With such valuational judgments are associated certain sentiments or 
feelings~¢. g., feelings of approbation and disapprobation, admiration 
and abhorrence. Public action implies those actiens Which ‘are taken * 
Sy the- ‘public to modify conduct. The sanctions behind these three 
“are respectively, as Ross points’ oat, the sanctions of opinion, thee 
sanctions of social intercourse and thé sanctions of violence. It is ` 
well known that as social creatures we are interested im" what. others 
think of us. We all desire fame, ‘that last infirmity of"noble minds', 
and when we find that fame can be achieved if we act according to 
the verdict of the public, we shall naturally have a tendency to do 
go. Ifa person does not care to take notice of public judgmaniy 
specially when it is an adverse one, he will have to incur the dis- 
pleasures of others. He will be castigated by his ‘society. He wit 
have to. face “lhe open snub, the patent slight, the glancing witticism’’, 
and in graver cases “the catcalls of the street, the taygts of the® 
corner loaferg, the hoots of the mob, the. groang of the regiment > 
hiss of the audience, or \he stony silence of the dinner party." Few 


` there aré who can regiain in stolid indifference when they ere fac8d 
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with such expressions of publie opinioa. Even if a person dares do 
that, he will be subjected to physical violence, the afgumentum ad 
bacculum. With thp advance-of civilization this leas, however, been. 
gradually replaced by the sanctiont of law. 

As eqntrasted with law, public opinion is less mechanical in 
opera qn. “Law is more or less rigid: but publie opinion is . 
flexible, since ‘‘the public can weigh provocation belter and can 
fake into agcount the condoning or aggravating circumstances of time, 

° place, motive. or office", (fi. A. Ross). , Because of its rigidity law 
cannot always enforce al) more! claims that the exigencies of a parti- 
cular “situation may demand. “The law frequently upholds,’’ remarks 
Ross, “the right of summary conviction, grants the widow’s cow to 
the rich ° creditor, permits a railway company to turn adrift an 
employee crippled in its service, and confirms the right of a husband 
to administeg moderate castigation t@ his wife." Again, law can 
take*cognisance only of overt acts—of such visible effects as theft of 
property, neglect of wife and children, etc. But public can act in 
anticipatior of an offence and may in this respect operate as a preven- 
tive? Bublic opinion is also prompt in its action but law's delay often 
defeats its own end. Moreover, the sanctions of public opinion are 

. very cheap. Public approbation and disapprobation hold a wonderful 


sway over the minds of ordinary men. 


e 
. 


Uu VI. 
No democratic government can afford to ignore the common 
* verdict*of the public* No government can thrive unless it is supported 
by "the people. Hence to defy the verdict of the public is to invite 
edisaster. In a modern democratic state each citizen cannot have a'* 
=æ direct share in the govermental affairs. A democracy is a rule by 
majority. To avoid any oppression every government should, there- ` 
fore, try to realise, as far as practicable, the ideal set forth by Lowell, 
namely, the opinion must be such that while the minority may not 
share it, they feel bound by conviction, and not by fear, to accept it, 
neb if democracy is complete, the submission of the minority must ba 
e given ungrudgingly. 
e Public opinion by its criticism always keeps the government alert 
and makes it remedy its defect. It may be argued that the members 
* of the publjc are not always enlightened. How then can they point 
At ibe defects of athe experts, the knowledgeable men, who control 
the government? ‘As Aristotle pointed ouf long agb, though ah 
ignorant man may compare unfavourably afe an expert in regard to 
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knowledge, he may often be a better judge of the thing made by the 
expert than the expert himself. The guest, for example, is often a: 
better judge of a feast than the cook who has cooked the food. ae 

But inspite of these merits, public opinion suffers ‘from some 
grave defecis.e The sanctions of public opinion are not alway 5 definite. 
. There cannot be any uniformity. Nobody knows .how “much | raise 
or blame is necessary under partieulae circumstances. The verdict .. 
of the public is often given on the heat of the moment, pnd hence 
` there are chances of mistakes. Again, publio memory is proverbially 
short and hence public opinion loses its eforce when the commotion 
subsides. Thus the epublie opinion does not provide us with 4 very. 
satisfactory technique of social control. .. | | 

Public opinion, we cgnclude, is a social force, bub its walue lies 
in its capacity to coerce the individuals i in a particular direction which 
is likely to be right. In fact, public ‘opinion is a tramgndous force 
not because it is always unerring, but because it is risky to go against 
a large number of individuals. who are under ‘the: illusion óf. univer- 
sality’—the belief that-all are thinking aud doing the sane thing. ia 
As Ginsberg puts it, “Public opinion is. of importance, not sp Much 
qua opinion but qua public.” Hence a great responsibility devolves 


. upon those that control the. media. of opinion-formation—the- news-- 


papers, the radio, the cinema and the like. To make the public ° 
opinion a valuable asset every state should take up in right eamest the 
task of educating the public mind. 
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.EDUCATION VIS-A-VIS INDISCIPLINE. 


4 
SRI CHUNILAL Mirra, M.A. 
a 


. ' > ‘ 
(ate there is no other single problem which has so rudely. * 
agitated the heads of thinkers a$ the problem of students" indiscipline 
all over the country. That,the students in récent years have become 
rowdy and defiant, indisciplined, unruly and disobedient is universally 
. acknowledged. By their vident- spirit and defiant disrespect they 
Ç bave almost, given a goodbye toʻa decent living. They have been 
devoid of any sense of decency, decorum and proportion with the 
result that'normal functioning ii. schools- and colleges have almost 
become impossible. Attempts hitherto made both in official and 
non-official capacities have‘ only toucHMed the fringe of the problem 
and as such, left it where if was. years back. Nevertheless, all are 
agreed upon this that some common factors act’ and react in bringing 
about studefits’ acts of lawlessness and defiance. To apportion the 
relatfve responsibility we are to cover a wide field. 
To start with, all equally: feel. that at least four things, viz., 
.. the Profession, the students, the public and the state are the four 
pillars on which the superstructure of education stands, and each 
has its sh%re of responsibility to discharge. But the tragedy of the 
- ° whole thing here as elsewhere is that, each of the groups is more 
cofiscious of the duties of the other three and is prone to ‘exert’. the 
Stights of its ova, „Each neglects its own duties ind- fártirwith 
dictates the duties of others and this respective negligence oo: i£ on 
* the plea that others are not. doing ibeirs. This vicious circio born 
. ot the spirit of indolence can hardly be broken. 


eo PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS 


Teachers! responsibility can never be minimised. It is they 
who comdin close contact with the students day in and day out. 
They know best how, when and where from. indiscipline is 

e brewing. Both the young and the old, adolescent and the adult 
. ome their upbringing, their allegiance to the teacher. Hence, not 
~~ only for the overwidening spirit of indiscipline amongst the students 
. community | but also for the wider disorder and chaos, for the anti- 
Ciel and subversive somone in society, the teachers are held greatly 
responsible. ` For good 6r. bad, blessing or Purse, praise or blame, 
credit a otherwise, the. teachers are iu i Teachers should be 
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eternal learneus as well. Before the typical teachers like a Ramendra- 
sunder, and a Brojen Fen, a Jagadish Chandra and a P. C. Ray, 
“an Iswar Chandra and a Harinath Dey, no student? however turbulent 
could raise his head or voice in disobedience and defiance. Of late, 
majority of the members of the teaching profession in, schools. and 
` eolleges do lack in having personality, personality born of ieffecrity - 
of the profession and mastery over the subjects they aré asked to 
teach. They have scrupulously. developed a sense of? indolence, 
feeling of complacency and*timidity, and'a spirit of lethargy and ease 
loving. Inspite of the fact that they get a petty pittance and inspite 
of the fact that the Mudaliar Commission have paid hjgh tribute 
to the teachers in the glowing terms that nb average Indian teacher 
is inferior to any other tacher in the world, there is no gainsaying - 
the fact that they ‘are not eternally conscious and vigilant-of the 
sacred (rust reposed on them. "To some of the teachers*the students’ 
look reverentially, to others, disdainfully. This difference is because 
of the difference between one teacher. and another. As the students 
do not get love and affection from the teachers, the teachers in bur? 
do not command respect and obedience from their students. This 
sorry state of affairs must go. Teachers must not remain idle and 
passive onlookers to the disintegration and deterioration of the society, . 
but must rise up to the occasion and cry halt to the growing rot, 
check the first unruly action of the first pupil at the veryefirst instance. . 
Owning their relative responsibility they must be true to the salt, 
faithful:to the. noble task they have been assigned to discharge. “A 
disciplined society owes its everything to the band “ef teacher, whd% 
profoundly influence not only a section of people but also a whole 
wi race. They are the privileged few who enjoy prerogatives in the sense 
that they have got social sanction for all whatsoever they say or do. 
A teacher must give all food to his pupii—at once plrysisal,, mental 
and spiritual. A human child is not mere physique, he is neither 
an intellect nor emotion, nor a sumtotal of all these three. He has. 
a soul within which is at once Knowledge, Science and Bliss infinite. 
He has, as the Upanishads say, the anna-moy, prünamoy, manamgy, 
vijidnamoy and the dnandamoy koas. To the degree a teacher fails 
in his job to provide his pupils with all these requirements to that 
‘extent the latter becomes restless and mal-adjusted. ° 
STUDENTS ee " 
The tragedy of 1 students community i$ that of all the things 
on earth they have magle study secondary. They consider readmg 
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to be the job of their elders, parents or guardians, Moreover, before 
knowing anything in full, they pretend to have understood all. 
This pretension, hypocrisy and depravity mostlye account for their 
failure in final performances and tconsequent frustration and restless- 
ness, in dife. They thus become victims to their own faults, and no 
amoung of sermons work on them well. Solace from any quarter, 
cannot edeem their pledge*of life. They cast to the four winds the 
"cardinal vartue of the maxim : 


“Let knowledg$ grow from nfore to more, 
° But more of reverence in us dw eli." 


and beconte disobedient. : 


"e. 
SOCIETY AND THE Pusric 


Having’ suffered the . onslaught ‘of two devastating wars Indian 
society has been uprooted from its original setting. And to make the 
social—and with it the moral breakdown complete, we have bad the 
payitioned Independence and evivisected. country. That the society 
has been corrupted beyond measure from top to bottom, that admi- 
nistrative machinery and anticorruption measures bave gone out of 
gear to prove effective in checking the rampant vices around 
us are admitted by all. Indiscipline is contagious. Students 
* . oming froto indisciplined homes and corrupted society cannot 
> but be indisciplined. Within the walls of educational, insti. 
tutions they do not feel at home. Even they féel themselves em- 
° barrassed in thé atmosphere of the class rooms or in’ the' victhity of 

teachers and professors. This unfortunate state may be óbviated if 
e and only when students are helped tb make the right choice of rights 
values almost instinctively. This, again, is only possible if they 
come«früfh homes where at least the fundamentals of moral and 
religious instructions are imparted. As a matter of fact, bhigh standard 
of integrity and discipline without can instil in our boys and girls a 
high standard of discipline within, and not vice versa. 
= Political parties greatly account for the indiscipline among the 
younger generations. Our erstwhile leaders taught our students the 
° first act of indiscipline, to rise against their elders and their ‘alma 
eaters to break everything that is already established—something 
Ë ood, great and glorified. It has therefore very well been suggested 
Afai for atleast, a quarter of a century hence the educational insti- 
„tutions all over the country should be a iun a prohibited zone, a 
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protected area for all: political parties to carry out electioneering 
campaign and for all other practical purposes. f 


STAGE AND THE SCREEN 
But, perhaps the „worst act of indiscipline and Jawlessnéss ja 
*riging youth are being engineered by the stage and the screen moro 
by thé latter than by the former. The greatest mental ditersions, 
and deviations from the right track aree being perpetratéd by the 
cinema. As such, it isa national curse, a social scourge. Far from 
being an educative device.it has miserably been:degenerated into a 
demoralising weapon “for. all--the young and the old. I is eating 
into the vitals of our society and sapping'the very foundation of 
morality of our being. “The. Cinema. has nof been improved in the. . 
least in our country in course of ihe last ten years, and that too is 
not for want of any. plan or attempt on the part of our Government, 
but inspite of their measures; as these have hitherto been directed 
towards a wrong end—that of money-making and money-making only, 
"The policies for control and developmens of the industry have all along ° 
- been left in the hands of the capitalists, who hardly look to the 
' interest and welfare—the moral progress—of the nation.. Thà un- 
festricted: and ‘unscrupulous development of the Film can, therefore; ° 
never be justified and its inherent goodness is never to be calculated 
on the plea that à great many people see it daily, or that» all ‘houses’ 4 
are ‘full’, jor all ‘shows’ of the day. Truth ts not to be measured by 
counting leads. ‘The éxpansion of the cinema can never be a proof _ 
“positive that’ we` are a highly cultural people. WNeRusshe remarked “s 
not without reason that there was only one “ehsan in the wofid 
wand Be died on the Cross. * cx m km Te 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM LI er 

Last, though not the least, our educatioral system is fifty per 
cent liable for the rowdy elements in society and indiscipline » among . 
the students community. The Biblical dictum that men do' not live 
by bread alone has niggardly and mischievously: been explained het 
Our edueation cannot provide the multitude even with bread. Hence, - 
frustration and insecurity stare large in the face of our ‘youngsters, 
who in no time become violent'and furious against anything that-is e 
good and stable: . . Formerly, education was conceived as uie s 
At present, muétiplicity and complexity of syllaBus lias compelie 
the boys to take rou) to ‘short cut,’ ‘digest’ and ‘sure success,’, 
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. 
and they cannot help indulging in cramming. This, again, leaves the 
pupils little to be humble, modest and obedient. “The syllabus is not 
in touch with life, igasmuch as there is no scope. it it for the moral 
development of the educand. ri Aurobindo pointed out that to 
neglect moral education altojether.is to corrupt the gace. In the 
extaht-aystem we can hardly teach our boys aud girls the virtues of, 
ir uthfulpess, justice and righteousness. I . ` 
In several, years time, we are going to have the Senior Basics, 
Higher Secondaries, Multipuepose XI Classes and Sponsored Colleges, 


in short, complete -Governfiental control of education all over the 


country. This would likely to creale a hospos afd more likely would 
result in” more tegimentation—and hence stagnation: —of thoughts 
ahd ideas, and greater inefficiency With she corresponding result 
that service wouid deteriorate with the parallel deterioration in 
the morals ef the taught. Ib is as? we are extravagantly plan- 
ning to have the Giant Metropolitan water Control Board for 
the supply of filtered water to -several dozen municipalities 


ein and afound Calcutta, when the entire population of Calcutta 


itself are facing impending epidemic due to poisonous filtered water. 
But then, all these are going to take place in hot haste in our zeal 
to wage crusade a gainst illiteracy, hevapse ‘Govt, think and work on 
BANIODE. postulate that everything would. be safer in their hands. 
Next, te make the rowdism and indiscipline complete the present 
education is irreligious. It is truncated from Indian ideal and culture. 
An education which denies the soul and feeds the brain and more 
> grossly makes eneagre provision for the body only: cannot but, result 
inereating disruption and chaos. Moreover, if it -doss , not equip 
e the teachers and professors to teagh young learners ` under their 
* control the eternal verities of life and the earth, if the heads of 
educational institutions are handicapped to materialise and put into 
practice their best ideals and plans due to mechanisation of circulars, 
the rowdy and subversive elements cannot be eliminated from society 
altogether. Even then the wisest implementation of the best plans 


anf education would turn the wheel of progress of the country back 


*by several decades. To minimise the defects of the present system, 


eat least the planning of education should be entrusted with the 


emmin$nL educationists of the country. 

If the majority of the causes are conscientiously and effectively 
em edied then. and then only the growing indiscipline and. lawlessness 
can be reduced to the irreducible minimum apd the cotnt?y may have 
immunisation from rowdy and antisocial blements in course of, say, 
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twenty years hence. But to have that cherished end concerted labour 
and whole hearted devotion are required and all resources must have 
to be diverted and atilised to the best purpose. No paucity of fund 
must” stand in the way. Educatidn must have to be declared an. 
essential sereice 'and m end-in-itself without an ulteri ior» end, If 
ott is considered as a means without any clearcut and chalked og “nd, 
it is just to have then the body without the soul, a ship without ue 
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JANSEIVALLABHA BHaTracHARyya, M. A., PH. D., SANEHYATIRTHA 


THE BURATO OF THE ABOVE Hyrornesis REGARDING THE: 
CONSTITUTION OF Worps ‘AND SuNrancts BY LETTERS 


Now, the defender may argue in his defence that the last word 
continues to exist though "it is no more presented to our consciousness. 
We say only by way of criticism, “May the*elaboraie system of Logic 
be safe." [The critics sugzest that Such an admission contradicts 
all accepted hypotheses and invalidates. the system of logic itself. ] 
Again if it is held that the last word is not presented to consciousness 
though i persists then: “we simply put this question to them viz, 
‘What service does it render, thus persisting?’ He may say in reply 
to the question that it will ba presented to our consciousness again. 
We put another question to-him. ` The question is “What is the source 
of ihe second consciousness?’’ If the auditory organ once suspends 
its function then it does not resüme its work. At least we have no 
knowledge ôf such working of the auditory sense-organ. Nobody 
has direct knowledge of an external object in and through mere 
introspection. The inner organ bas no direct access to an ‘external 
object, When“it ereceives the aid of an external organ it is able to 


-b& aware of an external object. If the consciousness of the last: word 


re-appears any how then the chatge of the simultaneity of the twou 
acts of consciousness stands irrefutable. I 
«Moffbvir, all these antecedent words are mere empty sounds 
and as such they continue to exist as sounding brass and a tinkling 
symbol. Such unintelligible sounds, being ramembered, convey no 
sense. "What benefit do we derive from their recollection? Now, if 


<q (the upholder of the thesis under criticism) hold that those words 


“along with their meanings are recalled in our mind then in every 


* case the simultaneity of the two different acts of consciousness will 


be inevitable. since an act of consciousness will surely be crossed by 


© an act of, remembrance, f.e., the remembrance of the relation of 


notation. Therefore, the hypothesis of this type is highly incon- 
sistent. ~ | M ` 
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A REVISED HYPOTHESIS THAT, LETTERS CONSTITUTE WORDS AND 
° SENTENCES IN ANOTHER Way 


Some interpreters represent the process of the word- building in 
a different manner. Ali letters are combined in a single unif to` form. 
| -the first - word, ° The*first word, thus formed, is presented bo our. 
` tonsaiousness at the outset. Then the, relation of denotation is re- 
called in our mind.. When the said relation flashes in gut memory 
the consciousness of. he frst word is son the eve of destruction. 
. Puring this state ‘of crossing the antgcedent act of consciousness, 
relerring to the first word, produces another event of knowledge “which 
points to such meaning as is denoted hy the first wérd. 'After- 
wards, the knowledge of thé said meaning gives birth to an impression. 
Then, following the order of events stated. above, the Consciousness 
of the second word comes into being. Then, the relation of deno- 
tation holding between the second word and its meaning is recalled 
in our memory. The consciousness of the ‘second word is on the 
eve of destruction at that time. At this stage of its. life ehe imme, 
‘diate antecedent Consciousness. of a “word, in‘ "eo- operation with the 
osito of the relaiion of: denotation, produces the knowledge | 
‘of the meaning of the second ‘word. The meaning flashes in our 
mind as determined by its own :denotative word. -The knowledge ` 
of the meaning of the second word, in co-operation With ethe- im-:. 
pression of the knowledge ofthe: meaning-of the first word, produces 
-a stronger impression. Now, comes the turn of the formation ef * 
the third: word. _A few letters which consecutively follow onè anolher.ə 
are ‘eombinea into a word. Thus, the third letter i is formed? I is " 
. presented’ to our consciousness. Again, the relation of denotation 
" which obtains between the third word and its meaning is recalled * 
in our memory. Again, the consciousness of the third word on the 
verge of, its destruction, assisted by the memory of the relation of 
denotation, produces the knowledge of the meaning of the third word 
as determined by the third word. This knowledge in co-gperation 
of its antecedent impression, produces a-stronger impression. Thus, 
‘the process of the growth of knowledge goes on- unless and af. 
the last word of the sentence is presented to our. consciousness and 
its meaning is communicated. At last, the awareness of the last 
word produces the knowledge of its own meaning as deicimingd by, 
the denotative last’ “word. Afterwards, the antecedent strong i 
pressi n produces à  jüdginent of memory which refers te oe 
as aa a, | by, the pe words. The said judgmeat of memory 
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and the judgment which refers to the weaning of the last word point 
to all words as determinant of their contents. Thé collection of 
words, thus revealed, consiilutes a senience. The meanings whieh. 
are presented to our consciousigess as denoted by these words cons- 
titute thewneaniog of the sentence in question. Thus, a collection, of 
words and their meanings some of which are fecalled.i in memory and e 
some of which are directly experienced constitutes a sentence ant the - 
tneaning ofa sentence respectively. m 


` 


a . ` e | 
` . Ti 
° Tus REVIEW OF THE ALTERNATIVE Hyporuisis. š 


` ¿> £ 

The alternative by pothesis does not s stand. to reasons. When the 
meaning of the last word is known by us the last word is also pre- 
sented to our consciousness as its detérminant in the capacity of 
a denotative word. The word in question is undoubtedly one of the 
conditions of the knowledge of the said meaning. There is no 
divergence ef opinion regarding the view in question. If the word 
"is aegnise?, no body can dexy existence to it. The word cannot 
cognise "itself. Ib must be an object . of some kind of cognition. 
Let us now define the exact nature .of this cognition. What is its 
** cause? The cognition in question does not owe its existence to the 
auditory , sense-organ. The first- apprehension of the last word is 
° « perceptual. The perception in question is auditory. The auditory 
sense-organ, having produced the above perception of the last word, 

bas become inactive with regard to the same effect. As it has been 
* inactive so it camot*denovo produce: that cognition whieh. ‘points . to 
a Word as a determinant of some meaning, We cannot dinegtly 


. 
» 9 


eintrospect an external object with the’ help of our innet organ. If 

e an external object had been directly inttospected then all the words 
first, seedffd and so on would have: been thus introspected. In that 

case why do you say that they are tecalled in memory? As the last 

word is the cause par excellence of the knowledge of.its meaning 


Id 


so it will also be the cause par excellence of such cognition as reveals 
mel as a determinant of a meaning. Such a hypothesis is contrary 
e to reason since as a word is cognised, it is an object of cognition. 
One and the same thing cannot be both an object and cause par 
excellence of the sume act. We have elaborately discussed this point 
* iy our definition of perception. We have also’ refuted the hypothesis 
ject, quglified by its denotative word; is QS An 
pir refftation of this point is superfvony.” 


“Fou 
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Tux HYPOTHESIS THAT A SENTENCE CONVEYS ITS OWN MEANING 
° 
is SOMEHOW ESTABLISHED. 


e. 
° . 


Someother interpreters put fomward an alternative suggestion. - 

At first the fisst word is cognised. Then the relation of genotation 
- holding between it and'its meaning is recalled in mind. “It is folléwed 
by thé knowledge of its meaning. The knowledge of the meaning 
acts as a destructive agent of the cognition of the first worg. TA law 
is honoured in the Vaiéesika system that a distinctive attribute of 
an all-pervasive substance is destroyed byits immediately succeeding 
attribute.) The àudétory sense-organ, receiving the help of the 
cognition in question which is about to pass away, próduces the 
cognition of the second yord which is qualified by its immediately 
antecedent word. Thus the cognition of the second word comes 
into being. It is again followed by the recollection of the relation of 
denotation holding between the second word and its meaning. Then 
the knowledge of the meaning of the second word follows in is wake. 
Tt goes to destroy . the cognition of the second word. "The auditory, 
sense-organ, co-operating with the cognition of the second word “which - 
is on the verge of destruction, produces the cognition of the third 
word as qualified by the second word in the capacity of its immediate 
predecessor. In this way the cognition of all the remaining words of a P 
sentence takes place. This process continues to work until aed unless 
“the last word is not cognised. When the cognition of the last word ° 
takes place the recollection of antecedent words is no more required 
as an accessory condition in accordance with the, process of idealam 
construction mentioned above. The reason behind this statemeng is ° 
this that “ihe rememberance of antecedent words yields such a result 

. 88 is automatically established by the cognition of a word which is” 
on the eve of destruction. The contribution of the said cognition 
towards the form of its immediate successor is this that an “anfetedent 
word is presented to ovr consciousness as qualifying its immediately 
succeeding word. Let us now see the result of the act of remem- 
brance. When the last word is cognised all the antecedent words are 
also presented to our consciousness. The cognition of an anteéeddfip 
word which is on the verge of destruction produces another cognition 
which refers to a relational whole in which the antecedent word 
qualifies its immediate successor-word. Thus, the arrangement of, 
words in a definite order is worked out by the above cogriéion itse 
What is the need of remembering all past-words? As oe 
. act of recollection is yot required, there is no aan the simul-. 
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taneity of the two acts of cognition. We have already menticned 
how the cognition of the last word comes into being afd presents its 
contént to our consciousness. The cognition of theelast word working, 
out its eilectin the way mentione™ above, brings about the knowledge | 
of the meaning of a sentence. Thus, the hypothesis that the mean- 
ings Vi ¿he constituent words of a sentence Imply fhe meaning ofa , 
sentence . does not stand io reasaus. ‘Therefore, a sentence will cenvey 
its own meaning and the Q4ueanings of words will not Poni to the 
meaning of a sentence, ° 


*. A REFUTATION OF THE ALTERNATIVE SH YPOTHESIS 


Some, other interpreters subject the. above hypothesis to severe 
crificism.. They point out that the said hypothesis is not immune 
from defects. The second word is never cognised as being qualified 
by the first “wora. The cognition of the first word comes into being 
at first. Itis followed by the recollection of the relation of denotation. 
This act of remembrance acts as a destructive agent to the cognition 
“of the first word. The said edgnition is now on the verge of destruc- 
tion. When the meaning of the first word is conveyed to us the 
cognition of the first word bas passed away. We are generally in- 


*" formed of a maxim that a piece of consciousness which has passed 


away regders no service favourable or unfavourable to anyother event 


° of cov sciousness. 


Now, the upholders of the hypothesis may contend thas —An 


t of e Consciousmesg which conditions another act of consciousness 


is opposed to the latter, as the former i is destroyed by the latter. But 
ewe should also bear in mind that, one act of consciousness is nof, 
" necessarily opposed to another such act because the relation of ika. 
destroyer „and the destroyed obtains between them. Such a state- 
ment is not saund because in some cases the relation of the destroyer 
‘and the destroyed does not hold between an act of consciousness and 
another act of consciousness. Though we admit the truth of the 
above critical remark yet we say ‘‘Let the relation of the destroyer 


“and the destroyed be fixed between the cause-consciousness and the 


giffect-consciousness’’. Though such a relation obtains between the 
said aces of consciousness yet ihe consciousness of a word is held to 


e be the condition of the recollection of the relation of denotation just 


wt an irffression conditions the remembrance of the said relation. 
e Becayset aid refation of denotation will not come imto being if jt 
ig not conditioned by the cognition of a [yora just as ib does not 
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appear if an impression does not, revive 'it. If it is held that ihe 
revival of an simpression is tbe function of the said cognition then the. 
cognition in question is surely the condition of the act of recollection 
since the former produces the latter throug gh the intermediate process 
viz., the revival of impression. Thus, the three acts of conspiousness 
viz., the cognition of *a word, the remembrance of the relatidh of 
“dénotation, -and the knowledge of the megning of a word, axe simul- 
taneously present. Thus, they commit a serious blunder. , d ° 
Moreover, thie cognition of a word is npt that of a partless whole. 
But it is an ideal construction of a serie of consecutive letters since 
the "hypothesis that a. word consists of no parts has been refuted.* We 
should also remember in this connection. that two or thre, or three 
or four or five or six letters constitute a word, these letters are, conse- 
cutively presented to our consciousness, and the consciousness of 
each letter comes into being and,passes away in a consecutive ordear. 
JAH the letters which constitute a word are never’ simultaneously 
` presented to our consciousness. Thé cognition of the last word turns.- 
- up in. this way. ‘The cognition in question does not endure long. 
The antecedent ones among letters wñich constitute the last “word 
' will also pass away. Hence how does a judgment present its content 
in which the last word is a subject and its antecedent word is a predi- 
cate qualifying it? They build castles in the air, 
A sentence conveys its sense. even if its constituent words are 
“uttered at intervals of time. The master of a house who is busy with 
` various calls of duty directs the attention of his servant, uttering his 


name “Kandalaka” and then attends to some other business, Having: a 


finished it he says “On my horse". Another call of business intérferes 
with his order. He pays his silent toit. Having completed it, 


' 


“he says again ‘‘Put harness". | Having dove something else be says ° 
again “And bring him". But his servant follows the sense of such 
a sentence viz., “Oh Wandalaka put harness on my horse ud bring 
him". Itis impossible from your point of view: to make out the 
meaning of the sentence in question since an antecedent word does 
‘not qualify its succeeding word and all words of a sentence are not 
called up. s= 
Moreover, as the followers of the master logician - (Pravara) hold, 
these logicians also subscribe to the thesis that a judgment which i is ° 
relational in character does not refer to its subject and predicate. But 
it refers. only to the subject. The distinction of the awayeness of B: 
mere successive g word from that of a successive words fo ring ah 
antecedent word i is explained by the diversity of their conghtions. ` 
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Though the antecedent word qualifies its succeeding word yet it 
is not presented to our consciousness. Hence, the Second word is 
only grasped by our consciousness. If this is so “what is tho good of 
admitting that an antecedent woi qualifies its succeeding one? 


. The Suggestion that an antecedent word does nab qualify its suc- 
ceédinge word does not hold water since the relation of denotation ° 
which oltains between the secónd word and its exclusive meaning has 
been only *recalled in mind. e The word has been employed, in some 
cases, to convey its own meafling. But it ®, now, qualified by another 
word. But the meaning of the second word as qualified has been 
|. never grasped. Hence such a qualified meaning cannot be communi- 

cated. Let this discutsion .. be.: ‘stopped. - This speaks of the 
` unprecedented scholarship of. Sankara Svàmin? .. 


r M pe ° ` 2 
JAYANTA’® OWN THEORY REGARDING THE COMMUNICATION OF THE 
MEANING OF A SENTENCE BY ITSELF 18 ESTABLISHED 


` An obfector comes op. and donis out “Ifall suggestions, put 
forwards by the expert logicians, are’ defective then you: maan frame 
a better. and defectless hypothesis and place it before us”. Jayanta 

, says in reply to the above remarks, “We cannot suggest a seal theory 
which is highly original. Short- sighted as I am, I cannot discover 
even a bhide qf grass which my: predecessors, logicians of keen insight, 
° have failed to take notice of"'. 

TUM s Now, you may put a question to me viz., “Why do you entértain 
in ardent desire dor composing a logical treatise—a sphere of rational 
thinking of the great scholars? My humble reply to this charge is that 
„the ardent desire, referred to, does not, invile criticism and an ' advice,« 
"given by others to relinquish it, will. take no effect on me. 

z The Jong of Kashmere has confined me in a solitary cave—a pri- 
^  soncell I haye been passing my days in pleasure of composing the 
book itt question. ne 3 

Thowgh it.is a recreation to me yet I should explain how the 
constituent letters communicate the meaning of a sentence, constituted 

hy them. | i 
‘Our humble suggestion on this point is as follows. ‘The recent 
. orremote destruction of objects which are recalled in mind does not 
e; condition our memory. If is an impression which is only responsible 
E memoff. The ont which are remembered. may have passed 
Pa ee PEEN “or ldhg ago. But their passing away * does. not affect 
the impression in question in the least. In‘ conformity to. the law of 

: a: 1 - Sut us 
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memory all antecedent words which had passed away long before and 
had been uttered at a long interval left an impression on our mind. 
e This impression will revive memory. Now, if we admit that earlier 
words are called up and the last word is directly apprehended then we 
are to face the charge of the simultaneity of the two acts of sconscious- 
- ness, In order to avoid this problem we should rather ‘admit, that the 
yemetabrance of the last word takes place immediately before the 
communication of the meaning of a septence. All the words of & 
sentence, being recollected, will convey she meaning of a sentence. 
To this effect we make the following suggestions.. At the 
‘outset we cognise te first word which is a combination of some 
consecutive letters. It is followed by the.recollection of the relation 
of denotation together, with the impression, left on ours mind,.by 
the cognition of the first word. We suggest that the said 
recollection and the. said imspréssion simultaneously appear in our 
mind. The. hypothesis of the simulteneity of the two acts of 
cognition has been disapproved by the recondite logical treatise but 
compresenze of two mental phenomena, such as an eventeof cognitiog 
and an impression, has not been disfavoured. The knowledge eí the 
meaning of a word follows in their wake. It Also leaves an impression 
on our mind. Then we again combine a series of consecutive letters 
‘and construct the second word. We cognise it. Then we remember" 
. the relation of denotation which holds between it and itse meaning. 
At the same time the cognition of the second word receiving the co-* 
operation of its antecedent i impression produces a stronger impressien. 
Again, just as the earlier two series of consecutive ett ers have bedia 
combined to: form the first two words so the third” series of conseqitive 
>. letters äre combined to form the third letter. The third word is now 
presented to -consciousness. The relation of denotion obtaining 
. between it and its meaning is also called up. Receiving | the help of 
its antecedent impression a stronger impression of this '"Wotd and 
that of the knowledge of its meaning came into being. “In this 
way the cognition of a word produces a deeper impression and 
the knowledge of the meaning of à word, | also, produces a 
similar impression. All these impressions survive in our mm 
Our subconscious mind is a  store-house of all such impressions. 
In this mental back ground the last word of ‘a segitence is . 
presented to our consciousness. This consciousness is followed 
by the remembrance of all words as the impressions all wongs 
-survive in ow mind. The impressions of the? meany 4 words 
revive their “memory. As the impressions of Sogl pisbode those 
: t 4 
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of their meanings so these two set$ are successively recalled in 
accordance with the order of their succession. The collection of 
words which are xecollected constitutes a senténce. The other ° 
assemblage of meanings which ar@ recalled constitutes the meaning 
of a sentere., i " EM 
Now, a fresh objection arises. As recollective knowledge per sé * 
is erroneogs so the. knowledge 8f the meaning of a sentence, being 
representative in character, eis not true. Such an objection does not 
hold good since the represéntative knowledge of a meaning in 
question perfectly accords wit the direct acquaintance of the relation 
» of denotatign of a word. If we know that this word denotes this 
particular object but remenfber. that it denotes something else then 
ouf remembrance is faulty. Just as if we kow that smoke is the 
riebi probans of fire i e., the relation of universal concomitance holds 
bet veen sinoke and fire but infer fire, sSeiug mist then our knowladge 


.. 


is wrong. But in the present case the consecutive letters have been 
recalled in that very order of succession in which they have been pre- 
Sented &o our consciousness at the time when the relation of denotation 
holdfng "between the word, constituted by these letters, and its 
meaning has been taught. So, the hypothesis. suggested by us, 
. suffers from no defects. Representative knowledge which imme- 
diately follows a presentative one bears a close resemblace to the latter. 
There iseno need of entertaining the suggestion of judgments 
- of memory. When the meaning of the last word is known to us 
`. Judgment of introspection will arise. It will refer to all words and 
Stheir meanings. @It,will resemble the referential knowledge ef the 
nunfber ‘hundred’ etc. Words which are introspected constitute 
I 4 sentence. Their meanings which are introspected constitute: the « 
e meaning of a sentence. Such an introspection cannot be disapproved 
` since every body bears witness to it. z 
Now, a fresh question arises in our mind. Why you bold that 
the recollection or the Pntrospeetion of all antecedent words and their 
meanings’follows the knowledge of the meanings of the last word? 
Ahat is the motive of framing such a suggestion? If the meaning 
of the last word is known to us then all our task has been completed. 
What remains to be done? Say what will be referred to by a 
* judgment of memory or by that of introspection. Such an argument 
edoes not carry conviction since no body can dare deny that the 
i a Meaning of a sentence which is experienced by every body is pre- 
sented/As an fegrate whole. If its parts are neithef recal Ned nor 
introsnegted tNen such a whole cannot be constructed. Thus we 
3$. U 
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sée that recollgction or introspection renders some service, In this 
way, words, being.recalled and referred to by a synthetic judgment, 
"constitute a sentence. And the meanings of words, being thus re- 
called and referred to by such a jufigment, constitute the menning of 
a sentence. ° o ; š . ` 


.` eo: 


e 3 < e ^ 
AN INIBODUCTION TO THE HYPOTHESIS OF MUTUAL RELATIONS IH 
: e 


Let not a sphota | whith stands for a word or a sphota which 
stands for a sentence convey 8. sense. “Let not a sentence or the 
meaning of a sentence be partless, Let the hypothesis of words or 
sentences as suggested by you be approved. But say how are ihe 
meanings of words mptifally related. ` 


The meanings of words such as à COW, a horse, s man and an 
elephant remaining unrelated do not, constitute the meaning of a 
sentence. : A judgment of memory. or of introspection which closely 
follows the knowledge of the meaning of the last word pnly refers. 
to the meanings of words as cognised before. . Now, we should discuss’ 
how the the knowledge of their mutual relation comes up. 


RIVAL HYPOTHESES ON THIS TOPIC 


° 
We admit that teachers differ in. ‘opinion so far As this point is ° 


concerned. Some hold that ‘words convey their meanings gs . 
mutually: related. If we donot subscribe to it, words cannot COIT ai 
l stitute a ‘sentence. Others hold that words deñote their meanings * 
ae mutually’ ‘unrelated. They being thus denoted, point to Steir 
mutual relation when. they arb judged from the stand-points of re-« 
ciprocal reference, material non-contradiction and proximity 


This point is to be debated. Instruction plays the very important 
part to reveal the meaning of a word or ofa sentence since «a word 
or a sentence remains “ever unintelligible if the meaning of a word 
or of a sentence is not taught. Are we initiated into the meaning 

` of a sentence or into that of a word? Are we taught thatthig™ 
sentence conveys this meaning or that this word conveys this mean- 
ing? Tf we hold that we are initiated into the meaning of a gentence ] 
then we advocate the: doctrine of Anvita-abhidbina. If we hold that 
we are introduced into the meaning of a word then we swbscribe 4 


the doctrine of Abhihita-anvaya. o . sa 
: (To ' es. pe i 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF AND THE CAPTURE OE. 


THE MOMENT 


SISIR CHATTERJEE ` 


. I 


[A study in technique with special reference to time, characterisation 
° and narrátive method] 
i $^ 

. Time.is a problem for most modern. novelists and with Virginia 
Woolf it constitutes the greatest of all problems: "The novelist generally 
feels bound and circumscribed by the gupreme necessity of following 
& strict sequence of events in time. ` E. M. Forster, was probably the 
first critic and novelist to sound a note of revolt against this convention 
in 1927. Ig Aspects of the Novel he strongly criticised. the '' tims- 
obsession," which did so much:ltarm to.the novel. Virgiüía Woolf at 
once took it up and as her subsequent novels show, she was consider- 
ably influenced and encouraged by E. M. Jorster's remarks, which 


‘constituted the first open statement of revolt. She had even before 


1927 beeneformulating her own aesthetic theory. She put strong 
"emphasis on the autonomous, self-perpetuating nature of a work of art, 
» which should have as its sole end the communication of emotion and 
mensibility. In her own mind, her own novels could be divided into 
two disttnet groups—hovels of fact and novels of vision, although her 
ultimate aim was to blend and fuse the two, as she attempted to do in 
Between the Acts (1941). In actual ‘practice, she always dealt with 
fact, by which she meant the exterior and external world, as it iš 
illuminated and epitomised by her own mystic vision of reality. In 
delineating her characters, particularly the feminine ones, she always 
concentrated on their consciousness. This is a semi-mystic state of 
mind in which the environmental sounds, objects and persons become 
fizet into a unified whole that is a vision of ultimate reality. Thus 
the. form of her best novels is a pattern of such illuminated moments 
of vision gs they occur on one or more typical days during which the 
characters concerned anticipate and ultimately enjoy some social com- 
Taymion, such as the party in Mrs. Dalloway, the dinner or the final 
trip in T 2 Lighthouse and the pageant in Between the Acts; which 
leads tf the aNginment of the final vision. Mrs. Wool? believed that 
each ied} idyal y composed of a multiplicity of selves which -blend 






, 
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under the direct control of amaster-self during these moments of 
vision. Sincé she was hyper-sensitive to time, she also maintained. 
. that in such moments cf ultimate vision the sense of the past aid the 
multitudinous and complex apprehansion of the present become a 

unified whole. In the same way, the varied consciousness of time in 

. the individual dnd thé consciousness of the multiple selves in Kim or 

` ‘ner, are suspended in such moments,of vision. The work of the 
. greatest artists, she contends, is pervaded by a sense thatethe writef's 

self is everywhere in control but nowhere to be seen. 


In an essay called Ne ales on ah. Elisabethan Play’, Vi irginia Wooli 


discusses the differens ways of looking at reality : 
° 


.'' The reality to which we*have grown accustomed is, 
speaking roughly, based upon the life and death of some 
knight called Smith, who succeeded his father in the family 

~ business of pitwood importers, timber merchants and coal 
. exporters, was well known: in political, temperance, aud 
‘church circles, did much for the poor of Liverpool, and died 
last Wednesday of pneumonia while on a visit toehjs soft 

at Muswell Hill.” - 3 p* m 
Thaé is our world—the world we know so well and with so much 
details. “That”, according to Virginia Woolf, “ is the reality whiclr 
our poets and novelists have to expound and illuminate ’’. , But with 
the Elizabethans it was all so different : ° : . 


“Where is Smith, we ask, where is Liverpool? And. 
the groves of Elizabethan drama echo ‘where’? Exqujw 
` site is the delight, sublime the relief of being set free to 
. wander in the land of the unicorn and the jeweller among 
dukes and grandeeg, Gonzaloes .and Bellimpenias, whe 
spend their lives in murder and intrigue, dress up as men if 
they are women, as women if they are men, see ghosts, run - 
mad, and die in the greatest profusion on the'slightegt provo- 
cation, uttering as they fall imprecations of superb vigour 
or elegies of the wildest despair." 
Now this world is not ours by any stretch of imagination. «Buis 
Virginia Woolf asks, which is reality? Not this Elizabethan wonder- 
land, neither the life-history of the man Smith who lived in Liverpodl 
and died at Muswell Hill. But any literature a endeavours to` 
express reality '' must somehow be based on Smit ” Who lived ii 
Liverpool. She concludes by saying: ““ there is gu stationsaggmewheroe 


À The Common Reader (1929), pp. 72-74, : g= 2 
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In mid-air, whence Smith and Liverpool can be geen to the best advant- 
age; that the great artist is the man who knows where tò place himself 
above the shifting scenery; that while he never loses sight of Liverpocl 
he never sees it in the wrong peispective."' 

„This problem of rendering reality is with Vjrginia Woolf, a 
cardinal problem, at once aesthetic and philosophical. Moreover, ase 
2 novelist and a critic, she had*perforce to answer the question of what 
constituted*r eality, and having answered that question she had to devise 
a novelistic technique that “could express that reality in language. 
Virginia Woolf's critical and Siographieal:essays and her diaries clearly 
reveal that ber sensibility was shaped by her wifle reading and by the 


interests of her friends ine the Bloomsbury. group. She was drawn to 
Defoe, Sterne, Jane Austén, Conrad and Hardy, “ the great plain 


, 


writers " as she calls them, for their straightforward and honest treat- 

ment of thee problems of life. She ‘was also attracted to Thomas 

Browne, Donne and Montaigne by their bold exploration: of the self. 

She supplemented what she leàrned from these by, reading in the 

Russians who investigated both, the self and its relations to external 

and social reality. And from G. E. Moore's Principia Ethica she drew 

her system of values which above everything laid the maximum 

. emphasis on '' good states of mind ". The Bloomsbury Group, parti- 

cularly Roger Fry and Viruruia Woolf, believed that art is the best 

, method of communication, a medium for the exchange of states of mind, 

” and being at the same fime art, less subject to the exigencies and 

° aécidents of time and space, and is an absolute way to reality. “A Visicu 

pui: this universe wes g necessity and it could easily be attained by. artists 

in ëhe visual arts. Virginia Woolf believed that the writer, the 

novelist, might have this vision too and communicate it to hig readers 
"This j is what she says in A Room of One's Own (1999) : 

. Quos "The writer, as I think, has the chance to live more 

` than other people in the presence of this reality. It is his 

business to fihd it and collect it and communicate it to the 

e rest of us. So at least I infer from reading Lear or Emma 

or La Recherche du Temps Perdu. For the reading of 


n 


a 


aki 

4^ siji these books seems to perform a curious counching operation 

. . on the senses; one sees more intensely afterwards; the world 

° ' * seems bared of its covering and given an intenser life.” 
E (P. 166). 


TN tton Sütchey used to say the same thing about faciie s art—that 
it 5 aypresenNs "the sublimated essence of reality, save®that, after all, 
reality kas noNlegrees.”’ Thus, reality for the novelist is determined 


N 
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by what Virginia Woolf calls '4he inexhaustible richness of human 
sensibility ”. "There is an admission of a certain amount of subjecti- 
` wity here, that is, ax interpretation, and then communication, of reality 
in terms of human reaction. She mpintains that prose can never be 
as effective asepoetry or music. In poetry and music the artiét i is freed 
by the very nature of lis medium of communication from the, ned of 
rendering reality piecemeal, that is, par& by part or one proposition ab 
a tinie. Poetry can and does exploit al] communicative easpects of 
language other than the merely semanticein order to convey different 
aspects of reality simultaneously.. Às sueh a novelist by approximate 
ing his medium of communication to that of a poet or a musician can 
become more effective. That is. exactly the position taken up by - 
Virginia Woolf in the role. of a novelist—a position of unstable egwi- 
brium. Hence all her ‘life-long experimentation in the novelistic 
technique. `` l . I š 

“Princes appear to me to be Fools. Houses of Commons and. 
Houses of. Lords appear to me to be fools," wrote Blake long ago, 
“they seem to me to be something Else besides Huntan Life.’ e 
Virginia Woolf shared the same opinion. The grandeur of big Wusirtess, 
the adventure of science, the romance of politics and social reform— 
all these seemed to her '' something Else besides Human Life." And , 
human life was her.theme. Life, reality and human life formed the 
basis: of her novelistic art and all through her life she endeavoured to 
communicate her own vision of ‘life in terms that. would catch the 
imagination of -her fellow mortals. Like H. G. Wells, Bennett ard: 
Galsworthy, she -did not want to scratch about on thesurface, to heap >= 
incidents: to form her plots, to overwhelm’ her readers. with information, 
details ` and prophecy. Rather, she endeavoured to reveal the springs. 
of human action, to, show ‘men and women in the real act of living, 
alone and in society, and dealing with ordinary human -things. She 
had her moments of vision when she could see reality in proper perspec- 
tive. She recorded ‘‘ the atoms of experience" as they fell dnd in 
her desire to communicate the whole of this recorded vision of experi- 
ence and sensibility she had to stand aside from the accepted forms of 
contemporary fiction and create her own form. That is the wida” 
content of her numerous broadsides on Edwardian novelists and that is, 
also the complete explanation of the attitude taken up by ler asa . 


writer of fiction. wt 
Dorothy Richardson entered the world of fiction: „determined is 
'* give a feminide equivalent of the current masculine ream N She 


did not of course stop there, as her Pilgrimage clefrly ingicates. 
; 7 
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Virginia Woolf was also from the very beginning supremely conscious 
of making a different thing out of the novel. The novélistic form had 
been developed. in g particular way by men and*exploited by theme, 
But she was a woman, and as guch she was determined to create a 
new | .for,—her own, a '' feminist equivalent ". (Jame Austen had 
done it before her. But the Brontes ‘and Naame Eliot had been, 
hindered. by their close adherence to the masculine tradition and 
practice. ` Wirginia Woolf, like Dorothy Richardson, contended that the 
feminine mind and sensibilit$ cannot go on imitating the masculine for 
ever. A woman novelist has something new to say in her own way. 
That ‘is why, Virginia Woolf experimented cefselessly in new forms 

' and techniques in her desire to. get nearer to an intense realization and 
am adequate and comprehensive .expression ‘ef life. This is the only 
truth : how a thing is said and what is said. The form and pattern 
of the conventional novel is not true*in so far as it fails to express 
what is felt as also in zo far as it fails to create an adequate medium 
of expression. The conventional novel is stereotyped - in form and 

> superficial in content. 1t moves on the surface of life despite the care- 
ful “ane laborious collection of the so-called facts of life that is so 
apparent everywhere, 


e..  - Virginia Woolf, of course, was always ready to learn from others. 
She learned inostly from her contemporaries, Dorothy Richardson, 

` e Proust and Jeyce. But she also learned from the old masters, parti- 
cularly those who like. Sterne had the experimental quality and the 
same desire to focus on-an interior world. The novelist has the whole 

Se world at his disposal. He must make experiments to come closer to 
reatity. In her essay On Re-reading Novels she makes some ds 

e Shrewd observations: `. - . " We 


| “We must have known ‘that’ a novelist, before he can: 
Ag persuade us that hi$ world is real and his people alive, before 
. "he can begin to move us. by the sight of their joys and 
sufferings, must solve certain questions and acquire certain 
A skill... . In excuse of our slovenliness it must be admitted, 
Poe” riot only that the methods are unnamed, but that no writer 
has so many at his disposal as a novelist. He can put him- 
self at any point of view; he can to some extent combine 


-— 0 several different views. He can appear in person, like 
> . ee Thackeray; or disappear (never perhaps completely), like 
Sms Flaabere He can state the facts, like Defoe, or give the 


unt without the fact, like Henry James. He can sweep 
oa yhe widest horizons, like Tolstoy, or seize upon one old 


Ye . . Í 
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apple-woman and her*basket, like Tolstoy again. Where 

theré is every freedom there is every licence; and the novel, 

. ~ open-armed, free to all comers, claims, more victims than 
the other forms of literatuge all put together......... 

Frem all this some conclusions seem to emerge. First, 

. that when we speak of form we mean that certain emotion 

* have been placed in the righé relations to each other; then 

that the novelist is able to dispgse these emotionseand makè 

them tell by methods which be inherits, bends to his pur. 

pose, models anew, or even imvents for himself. Further, 

that the reader can détect these devices, and by so doing 

will deepen his understanding of the book, while for the 

rest, it may he expected that novels will lose their chaos 

“and become more and more ers as the novelist explores 


32 


and perfects his: teclenique. . à š 


Even Jane Analen whom Virginia Woolf admired so much, seems to 
suffer from à narrowness of vision. Jane Austen was indeed a fine 
novelist ‘‘ who knew exactly what her powers were, and what nmirial*. 
they were fitted to deal with as material to be dealt with by a writer.’ 
Yet,—yet, she lacked a profounder vision which it was quite within her 
powers to attain. She died early. If she had lived a few more years - 
everything would be well. '' She would have. stayed in London, dined 
out, lunched out, met famous people, made new friends, read, travelled, , 
and carried back to the quiet country cottage “a hoard of observations 
io.feast upon at leisure." * And that is not ‘all. “ She would have, . 
devised"a method, clear and composed as ever, bat Weeper and more < 
suggestive, for conveying not ‘only what people say, but what they lave 

. unsaid; not only what they are, but what life is.. She would have stood , 
farther away from her characters, and seen them more as a group, 
less as individuals . . She would have. been the forerunner of Henry 
James and of an ae enough.” But it is not ‘enough. She 
became the forerunner of Virginia Woolf, and all these speculations 
really concern the art of Virginia Woolf herself as a novelist. * I 


Tt is significant that both in her essay on the Elizabethan kaye 
and on Jane Austen, Virginia Woolf is primarily concerned with thé 
novelist's eternal problem of how to reconcile the events patterned and". 
recorded objectively with their expression given. effect to by an "interesi- 
ed observer who-acts as a monitor. This is an old M bs ° 
i a Woolf played an active part in this general dg She _ 


2°The Moment and other Essays (1947), pp. 181-34. Ps r u 
3' fgne Austen: The Common Reader (1929), pp. 166-83, £ : 


>» impact of her own vision of life. 
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debated as a critic and practised as aeserious artist. She took up the 
cry of Henry James: Do not state but render, do not uarrate what is 
happéning, but let it happen. She echoed Flaubert’s advice: The. 
artist should be in his work, like God in creation, invisible and all 
powerful; We should be felt everywhere and seen nowhere. She sup- 
ported Dorothy Richardson in her endeavour to “create a new feminine 
prose that would be able to aommunicate ‘‘ contemplated reabity ''; 
and like Joyce tried to epiphanize human experience under the direct 
e 

Virginia Woolf died in 2941. A Writers Diary, which is com- 
posed of extracts from her diaries, was publishe& by her husband in 
1953. She began to write«a diary regularly from 1915, the year her. 
first novel, The Voyage Out was published.» Let us consider some 
extracts from her diaries. These would enable us to look into the ideas 
and thoughts that passed through her mind as she went on experiment- 
ing with fictional technique in her endeavour to comprehend reality as 
also to master the method of communicating her experienübes of that 
Reality. . This is the inside story. 


1922. Tuesday, August 22nd. 


° It is a mistake to think that literature can be produced 
from the raw. One must get out of life—yes, that’s why 
I difliked so much the irruption of Sydney [Sir Sidney 


à d Waterlow]-—one must become externalised; very, very con- 
4 centrated, ull at one point, not having to draw upon the 
= e scattered parts of one’s character, living in the brain: 
+ Sydney comes and I’m Virginia; when I write I’m merely 


a sensibility. Sometimes I*like being Virginia, but only 
when I’m scattered and various and gregarious. Now, so 
- . long as we ure here, I'd like to be only a sensibility..... 
(P. 48). | I 
Virginia Woolf was a serious artist. Here we get a picture of the 
artist at work, and busy as usual with the difficult task of giving 
expression to the world of reality, ‘‘ the raw ” as she calls it, in terms 


» of her own sensibility. 


01925. Tuesday, April 8th. 


° . I wonder if this time I have achieved something? 


.u0 . - i I 

Vell, nothing anyhow compared with Proust, in whom I 
vu embedded now. The thing about Proust*is his, combi- 
° —-“ e natiorx of the utmost sensibility with the utmost tenacity. 
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He searches out these butterfly shades to the last grain. H 

is*as tough as catgut and as evanescent as a butterfly’: 
. bloom, And he will, I suppose, both influence nfe anc 
make me out of temper with every sentence of my own. 
More and more do I net my own version of Montaigne- 
“ It’s life “that matters.” : (b. 72) 


Monday, April 27th. z“ Ë 


But my ‘present reflection | is that people have an: 
number of states of consciousness : and I should. like t 
investigate the party, consciousness, the frock eonsciousneus 
etc. f . < ` (P. 75) 


_ These entries ‘follow closely the completion of Mrs. Dalloway 
Virginia Woolf had been reading Proust and Joyce extensively at abou 
this. time. The influence of both these -writers is discernible ii 

: Mrs. Dalloway. It would, however, .be wrong to think that she wa: 
“varried away or influenced so “profoundly by Proust or J ayce as to fg) 
completely under the spell of their way of writing. She was iifigenced 
There can be no doubt about that. But she was also-going the same 
way. To her too, “ It's life that matters". She too was out to trac 
the path of the evanescent human consciousness. ° 
1926. Thursday, September 80th. % T 

E Life is, soberly and accurately, the oddest affair; hfs ix 
7, ib the essence of reality. - I used to, feel this as a child 
"7 ^ eouldn't step across a puddle once, I remember, for thinkin, 
how strange—what am I? ete. But by wirting I don" 

réach anything. All I mean to make is a note of a euriou: 

state of mind. I hazard the guess that it may be th 

impulse behind another book (The Waves). At present my 

mind is totally blank and virgin 6f books. I want to watcl 

and see how the idea at first occurs. I want $o trace my 

own. process. f (P. 101) 


1926. Tuesday, November 28rd. 


...Yet I am now and then haunted by some Semi-mystit 
very profound life of a woman, which shall all be tolg & 
oye occasion: and time shall be utterly eben future 
shall somehow blossom out of the past. One incifent—saj 
the fall of a flower—might contain it, My, theary being 
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that the actual event practically does not exist—not time 

either. But I don't want to force this. I must make ug 

my serious, book. . (P. 102).. 


VirNnia Woolf was always goncerned with the problem of life 
and its flux. She wanted to get at the bottom of it angl te catch “ the 
essence of reality ". When she made the above entries in her diary, ° 
she had jugt completed the first*draft of To The Lighthouse, and was 
probably getting ready for herenext novel. Ag soon as she attained one 

* particular vision of life, she Wanted to press forward and find some. 
thing still more satisfying, artistically at any rate. ‘‘ Semi-mystic,” 
visions come, to her and under their impact she obliterates time. The. 

‘moment’? is about to be captured. 


. 
1928. Wednesday, November 28th. 

“So the days pass and I ask myself sometimes whether 
one is not hypnotized, as a child by a silver globe, by life; 
and whether this is living. It’s very quick, bright, exciting 

° But superficial perhaps. I should like to take the globe in 
° my hands and feel it quietly, round, smooth, heavy, and so 
hold it, day after day. I will read Proust I think. I will 

= go backwards and forwards...... Orlando hag done very 
wel. Now I could go on writing like that—the tug and 

b.. suck*are at me to do it. People. say this was so spontaneous, 
. so natural. And I would like to keep those qualities if 1 
` could without losing the others. But those qualities were 
= e largely *ihe result of ignoring the others. They came of 
° writing exteriorly; and if I dig, must I not lose them? And 
- what is my own position towards the inner and the outer? - 
I think a kind of ease and dash are good;—yes: 1 think 

. even externality is good; some combination of them ought 

to db is to saturate every atom. I mean to eliminate all 
waste, deadness, superfluity: to give the moment whole; 
*whatever it includes. Say that the moment is a combina- 
POR tion of thought; sensation; the voice of the sea. Waste, 
, deadness, come from the inclusion of things that don't 
i belong to the moment; this appalling narrative business of 

is . “the realist: getting on from lunch to dinner: it is false, 
°. unreal, merely conventional. Why admit -anything te 
literature ¿bat is not poetry—by which I mean saturated? 
iis that not my grudge against novelists? tlt they select 
° engthing? T'he poets succeeding by simplifying : practically 
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everything is left out. I want to put practically everything 
in: yet to saturate. That is what I want to do on The 
Moths “(The Waves). It must inalude nonsense, fact, 
sordidity : but made transparent. (Ey 138-89). 


This was ‘written after the completion of Orland’. She walls it 
* superficial ’ as a work of art. She has dealt with the surface of life 
and written '' exteriorily Naturally she is dissatisfied wh her own 
` performance. Externality may be good," but what about the inner 
life. She now thinks of ‘combining the exterior and the interior—the ` 
world of fact and the world of vision, “ to saturate every atem ” of 
experience as it falls and get registered on her sensibilitye She wants 
“to give the moment whole” and cut out ail wastage. This “moment” 
would include all '' thought; sensation; the voice of the sea”. She 
tries to bring into being this kind of novel.in The Waves. 


35 


1929. Friday, January 4th. 


Now is life very solid or very shifting? 3 am_hauntgl 
by the two contradictions. This has gone on for? ever; 
will last for ever; goes down to the bottom of the world~- 
this moment I stand on. Also it is transitory, flying, dia~ 

. phanous. I shall pass like a cloud on the waves. Perhaps 
it may be that though we change, one flying after another, 
so quick, yet we are somehow successive and continuous wë 
human beings, and show the light through. But what is 
the light? I am impressed by. the trangitoriness of human, 
life to such an extent that I am oftén saying a fareyvell— 
after dining with Roger for instance; or reckoning how 
many more times I shall see Nessa. [Vanessq Bell, Virgina 
Woolf’s sister]. . pe (P. 141).. 

Virginia Woolf is at this time actually: writing The Waves. She 
is still haunted by “ the moment". Probably the reading of Proust 


too intimately has something to do with these speculations. * 


1934. Tuesday, April 17th. I T. 
An idea about Shakespeare. : l . 
That the play demands coming to the surface—hence 
insists upon a reality which the novel need not have, bu 
perhaps should have contact with the surface, soning to 
th@ top. This is working out my theory of the different 

- levels id writing and how to combine then : : pnl begin to 





his friend’ 


N 
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think the combination necessary. This particular relation 
with the surface is imposed on the dramatist of necessity : 
how far did it influence Shakespeare? ‘Idea that one could 
work out a theory of fiction, ete., on these lines; how many 
levels attempted, whether kept io or nob. e (P. 215). 


" This indeed is very interesting. This reminds us of the discuss 
sions that took place in Joyces Portrait between Stephen Dedalus and 


Joyce’s theory, of epiphany seems to have a direct bear- 


ing on this observation of Vérginia Woolf, Joyce was also very much 
concerned with different levels of writing: ‘‘ lyrical-epical-dramatic "' 


9 
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*1934. Monday, August 7th. 


But I am thinking all the tiñe of what is to end Here 
and Now (The Waves). I want a chorus, a general state- 
nfent, a song, for four voices. How am I to get it? I am 
now almost within sight of the end, racing along: becoming 


More and more dramatic. And how to make the transiticn 


from the colloquial to the lyrical, from the particular to the 
general? (P. 221). 


Tuesday, August 30th. 


. The lesson of Here and Now (The Waves) is that one 
can use all kinds of “ forms " in one book. Therefore the 
next might be poem, reality, comedy, play, narrative, 
psycholog gy all in one. Very short..... (P. 222). 


1985. Wednesday, October 16th. 


What I have discovered in writing The Years is that 
you can only get comedy by using the surface layer—for 
exumple, the scene on the terrace. The question ig can I 
get at quite different layers by bringing in music and paint- 
ing together with certam groupings of human beings? This 
is what I want to try for in the raid scene: to keep going 
and influencing each other: the picture; the music; and 
the other direction—the action—I mean character telling a 
character—while the movement (that is the change of feel- 
ing as the raid goes on) continues. Anyhow, in this book 


.. à ; 
I have discovered that there must be contrast: one strata 


or layer can't be developed intensively, as T did Í expect in 


NL Waves, without harm to the ofhersi. Thus a kind of 
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form is, I hope, imposing itself, corresponding to the dimen- 
: sions of the human being; one should be able to feel a wall 
. . made out of all the influences: and this should inn the*last 
chapter close round them at the party so that t. that 
while they go on individually it has completed itse 2 
. : (P. 257). 
"These observatious are still more important. Virginia Woolf was 
working on The Years and Between the Acts was in her fiind too? 
She was out to use all kinds pf “ forms ” im one book : '* poem, reality, 
comedy, play; narrative, psychology all ên one ". Joyce before her 
had tried to do the same in Ulysses. But Virginia Woolf went à step 
further and carried forward her investigation into the possibilities of 
` communicating the entie reality. She gave action, whieh meant 
“ character telling a character ". She gave movement, which again 
meant, ‘‘ the change of feeling *. And abdve all she gaye contrast— 
that is, an intense rendering simultaneously of the different '' strata "' 
or layer of human sensibility. In this way she made what Henry 
James had characterized before as: “a new way of statement "'. 
e ° 


(To be continued.) 





. LORD LYTTON'S AFGHAN POLICY 


N (To the Treaty of @andamak, May 26, 1879) 


Drip Gnosg 

. ` I . * O 4 

In Lord Lytton the Forward School! found its most extreme exponent. 
Even before the Viceroy-designate had left the. shores of England he had 
independently come to the conclusion that Russia's advance in Central 
Asia necessitated an active interference in the affhirs of Afghanistan, and 
that if the Amir should refuse to come under the influence of the Indian 
Government, it should cast about for some alternative arrangement in that 
country. Fortunately for Lord Lytton, his views at the time coincided in 
some respects with those of Sir Bartle Frere, and as Lytton claimed, even 
with the views of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Disraeli? This perhaps encouraged 
him to believe that he would receive the full support of Her Majesty’s 
Government in pursuing his own policy :which, Lytton asserted, was 


© strengthenéd by his “subsequent knowledge and active experience of Indian 


frontier. administration’’.? . 
Lord Lytton came to India sum instruetions from the Home Govern- 
ment to improve British relations with the Amir, Sher Ali Khan. That 


"° prince had been alienated by the British award of Seistan to Persia, by 


the proceedings of the Indian Government in Kalat which was believed to 
be a part of Afghanistan, and by the support that was given to his eldest 
son, Yakub Khan,’ contrary to the pledge that the British Government would 
view with severe displeasure all attempts to disturb the Amir’s authority.’ 


e While drafting his instructions’ to Lord Lytton, Salisbury, then the Secretary 


of State for India, Was quite aware of the Amir's estrangement? so that 
he Împressed | upon the Viceroy-designate t the necessity of taking into account 
e the alienation of Sher Ali’s confidenge. in the sincerity of the British 
Government. To restore that lost confidence was the task given to Lord 


-- Lytton, and, he was directed to fulfil i& by the frank expression of hopes 


*- 


and éareful “avoidance of ambiguities or evasions, which were likely to make 
Sher Ali suspicious and mistrustful of the offers that might be made by 
the Indian Government. 

Ldkd Salisbury acknowledged the necessity of maintaining in 
Afghanistan a strong and friendly power which had ever been the object 


el For a discussion of “The Forward Policy" see the author's articles in the 


* Caleutia Review, September and December, 1955. 


2 Getter to Frere, March 26, 1876, Martineau, op. cit., II, p. 155. 
3 Letter to Cranbrook, 3rd August, 1878, Lord Lytion's Private Collection, 


e Commonwealth Relations Office Record, 


° 4 Seq next issue. 
© © 5 For his hostile activities against his father Yakub Khan was then under sur- 
veillance. E 

49? Parl. Pap., 1878, Afghanistan No. 1, p. 181. 

7 Salisbury to Lytton, 28th February, 1876, Parl. Pap., 1878, Afghanistan No, 1, 
pp. 156-99; eso Balfonr, Lord Lytton's Indian Administration (1899), pp. 88-93, 
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of British policy. The attainment of that object, he now averred, was to ` 


be considered with due reference to the situation created by the recent and 
rapid advance of the Russian army in Central Asia towards the. northern 
ffontiers of British India. Lytton was, therefore, urged to negotiate with 
the Amir with a view’ to establishing permanent British Aggficies in 
Afghanistan, ine liey of which certain assurances were to be offeréd to Sher 
Ali Khan, such as a fixe and augmented subsidy, the Viceroy retafhing 
the fregdom of determining the circumstgnces, in which the pecuniary 
assistance was to be given; a more decided reóognition than hag yet been 
accorded by the Government of India to a dË facto order of succession in 
Afghanistan by a de facto Goternment; and a promise, strictly guarded, of 


: material aid in some clear case of an unprov8ked aggression on Afghanistan 


by a foreign power, the ‘British Government reserving to itself the right of 
judging the circumstances: that involved -the gbligation of sufh support. 
Thus, while Lytton was’ asked to avoid ambiguities and evasions in his 
dealings with the Amir of Atghanistan, he was instructed to offer assurances 
to the Amir which, in themselves, "were vague and ambiguous. And, 
together with the freedom of judging the circumstances, in wlfich the offers 
were to be made, Lytton was given the right to reconsider “from a new 
point of view the policy to. bé 'gürsued in reference to Afghanistan”, should 


ihe fear be confirmed that the Amir was unwilling “to receive British Agents e 


in his country. Such freedom, given to a.man who had left for” India 
with preconceived notions on Central Asian politics, was destined’ to pre- 
cipitate a crisis, which it was the avowed intereat of the British Govern- 
ment to avert. - ; 

Salisbury’s instructions were ocëasioned by the recent activities of 
Russia along the trans-Caspian steppes. General Lomakin’s expedition 
against the Tekke Turcomans, and his occupation of Kizil Arvat, though 
eventually proved to be abortive, aroused suspicion among British officials, 


and they saw in them a design to absorb Merv and threaten Herat, as a 
preliminary to establishing Russian‘ influence in Kabu}. *Moreover,,events «u 


in the Balkan Peninsula were also moving fast and tending rapidly towards 
the possibility of a rupture between the Russian and the English Govern- 
ments, so that the whole trend of Muscovite expansion and the rumours 
of their massing troops on the Oxus with the intention of operating against .- 
Merv created an alarm in Indo-British quarters.. : 

On his arrival in India, Lytton proceeded to study the situation on 
the north-west frontier, and approached it i terns of his exaggerated 
. notion of the Russian danger. Circumstances, he observed, musé inevit- 
ably bring Russia in close contact with the states on India’s north-west 


frontier, and “the possession of Afghanistan, whether military or politict*, ` 


would give her, “if not the command of the Indian Peninsula, at least a 


most potent purchase over i”. So he feared that the Czar would soon” 


- take steps. “to weaken ‘British and strengthen Russian influence at Vabul”1? < 


8 Despatch to the Secretary of State, 2nd July, 1877, Lord Lyttog's Private 2 


Collection, Commonwealth Relations Office Record. Also, For. Dept, Sec. . Progs. Nov. 1877, 
Cons. 129; May, 18%, Cons. 22-26; July, 1874, Cons. 101. 
9° Minute, dated 12th August, 1876, For. Dept. Sec. Progs., ikan 1877, 199/106 


WwW. . . v 
1 Ibid, Ge agree" 
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by every means in his power. He viewed with | distrust the harmless 
correspondence that had passed, within the knowledge of the Indian 
Government, between Sher Ali and Kaufmann since 1970, and urged Here 
Majesty Government to call the attention of the coe to this gross breach 
of faith, NG conólusively that tle question was “whether „the influence . 
of Eland is to be superseded and replaced byethat ôf Russia at the 
court of the Ameer’’.!! I 

Side side, Lord Lytten cbened negotiations with Sher Ali for the 
reception of British Envoy im his kingdom. He approached the Amir to 
receive Sir Lewis Pelly on a ten®orary mission or a discussion of “matters 
of common interest to the two Governments'.!? Sher Ali on his part was 
afraid of the personal security of the British Agent, both owing to the 
religious fanagicism of the people and hostility. to him of certain sections 
thereof. But he knew at the same time that his refusal to consider the 
British dem&nd might lead to a breach with theeIndian Government, and: 
so he made the alternative proposal. of deputing his own envoy to learn 
what the Goveynment of Indi& wished to eommunicate to him.’ Lytton, 
however, disapproved the Amir’s, proposal to send his own agent, and 
threatened him that the British Government would be obliged ‘‘to regard 


. Afghanistan as a state which has: voluntarily isolated itself'’* from its 
Mian «nd su port. The Amir, therefore, after long deliberation, put 
d P 


forwartl two alternative proposals for the sake of goodwill and amity 
between the two Governments : first, that the envoy of the British Govern- 
ment and his own representative should meet on the frontier; or, that the 


° Indian Agent at the Court of Kabul might be summoned by the Viceroy to 


. 


“expound the whole state of affairs", and to report it to the Amir on his 
return to Kabul 

Lytton accepted the latter course, and had two interviews at Simla 
“with Atta Muhammad Khan, the Indian Agent at Kabul, on the 10th and 
18th October, 1876, Throughout the interviews the Viceroy’s tong was 
one of thteat,! and he insisted on the location of British Officers on the 
a Afghan frontiers without which no friendly relation could develop between 
the two Governments. With unusual bluntness, he expressed his attitude 
towards’ the Amir by suggesting that “the moment we have cause to 


. theubt his sjncexity, or question the practical benefit of his alliance, our 


interests will be,all the other way, and may greatly augment the dangers 


with whieh he is already threatened both at home and abroad." With 
regard to external danger, the Viceroy observed: “Our only interest in 
maintaining the independence of Afghanistan is to “provide for the security 
of oyp own frontier. But the moment we cease to regard Afghanistan as 
a friendly and firmly allied state, what is there to prevent us from providing 
foy the ‘security of our frontier by an understanding with Russia, which 
. 
11 a to Salisbury, 18th September, 1876, For. Dept. Sec. Progs. August, 1877, 
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might have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether? 
If the Amir does not desire to come to a speedy understanding with us, - 
Russia does; and she desires it at his expense.'7* That Russia, either 
alone, or in collaboration with England, desired the partition of thy Afghan 
Kingdom was. one of Lord Lytton's eufious convictions which dv e come 
to possess even béfore he assumed the Viceroyalty of India.*' But there is 
"hardly a single statement in Russian official. correspondence that fully 
confirms this view; and it was only the ‘Viceroy’s fondness for metaphors 
that led Sher Ali to believe that Britain's military power wafike a ring. 
of iron round his neck, which “could breale him as a reed”. ` 


Nawab Atta’ Muhammed Khan left Simla charged with the mission of 
persuading the Amir te accept British Officers in Afghanistan—a cindition 
without which the British Government could not at all maintain any’ 
relation with the Ámir.? Tts non-acceptance, Tiytton firmly affirmed, "would: 
leave the Viceroy “free tb adopt his own course in his rearrangement’ of 
frontier relations, without regard to Afghan interests’’.2? In return for this: 
concession the Viceroy agreed t aid the Amir when unduly assailed from” 
within or from without, and also to recognise Abdulla: Jan as his heir- 
appaárent.? On the basis of this sort.of reciprocity the Amir was permitted 
to send his accredited representative for any further discussiog and conclu, 
sion of a'definite agreement with the British Government. It wag farther 
added that unless ‘‘the Amir was prepared to enter into such a’ treaty’ as. 
proposed by his Excellency it would be useless for him to send his Agents 
to discuss matters further, as no discussion on any other terms can be, 
admitted.” Threatened by this unequivocal demand the Amir held long 
consultations with his chief officers, and at last agreed to send his Prime 
Minister, Nur Muhammad Shah, and Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan to represents 
the views of the Kabul Government and settle the question of residence , 
of British Officers on the Afghan border.?5 

-The discussions between the Afghan Envoy ano the British - “plent, 
potentiary, Sir Lewis Pelly, at Peshawar converged upon the question of 
employment of British Agents in „Afghanistan which, as Lytton had urged 
“and Pelly asserted, was the sine qua non preliminary to the negotiation* 
that had been opened. ^ Nur Muhammad Shah, however, tried to take 
his stand on the previous agreements between the two Governments, afd” 


18 Ibid; i D I . 

19 This conviction was based upon- a letter of General Kaufmann, which was read 
out to Lord Lytton by. Count Schouvalov, the Russian Ambassador in Londen,. in course, 
of a meeting which Lytton had with the Russian Ambassadar shortly before he left 
England for India. Inspite of Schouvalov's assurance that Kaufmann's views. must not 
be confounded with those of the Russian Government, and that. he aecepted "Without 
reserve, in regard to Afghanistan, the position as Lord Lytton had defined it, the interview 
left upon the mind of Lytton the conviction that Russia was desirous of comihg to gn 
understanding with England for the partition of the Afghan Kingdom, and the establish- 
ment of one common frontier between the two empires. Balfour, Lord Lytton’ s Indiane 
Administration (1899), pp. 33-38. 
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observed that the arrangements arrived*at in the Ambala and the Simla 
Conferences were sufficient to entitle the Afghan Amir to*British protec- 
tion. He referred to clause 7 of the Treaty of 1857 which prohibited the 
appointment of a British Envoy, and provided for the employment of a 
native agWot, at Kabul. Against these arguments, Pelly pointed out that 
the agsuratices given at Ambala or at Simla were not stipulated by any 
definitive treaty, and as such, they ''committed the British "Government, 
to no pledges which were not cagefully guarded on every side by positive 
cenditions.8&i.....'?9 As regards the Treaty of 1857, he argued that it was 
contracted for a special and limited purpose, with an exclusive reference 
to an occasion (the Persian War) "whieh had fong since passed away, and 
therefore belonged to that clas$ of treaties known. as Transitory Treaties; 
and on both sides the obligations contracted by it Hid lapsed, as a matter 
of course, With the lapse of time.??. The only treaty, he maintained, 
extant between the two Governments, was thgt of 1855, which had 
imposed no obligations on the British Government. 


The legality of the arguments üddue ad by ‘the British plenipotentiary 
at Peshawar cannot be fairly questidned. The assurances given to the 
Amir by Mayo and Northbrook lacked any definitive character, and both 
the Viceroys had categorically denied to enter into treaty engagements 
“vith Sher Alf Khan. In the absence of a well-defined agreement, imposing 
duly Sveighed obligations on its ‘signatories, Lord Lytton's Government 
wers nct bound to observe the verbal assurances, given to the Amir by their 
predecessors, especially when, in their opinion, the Amir had latterly 
‘evinced no disposition to comply with his share of the obligations coutracted 
under the previous agreenients.? The Treaty of 1857 was indeed concluded 
, Only for the period of the Persian War, after the termination ‘of which 
. it was abrogated as a matter of course; and notwithstanding that the 
“seventh article of that treaty had, alone among all its clauses, continued: 
to operate beyond the period of the war, its continuance, as` Pelly rightly. 
=æ argued, eould never bifid the Amir to non- acceptance of British Officers im 
" Atghfaiston, nor could it preclude the British Government from pointing 
gut at any time to the necessity of stationing British Agents on the» 
Afghan frontier. E 
we. Thus far indeed Lord Lytton, though often using threats to coerce 
the Amir to submission, had not deviated in any very material degree from 
the poligy laid down for his guidance by the Home authorities. Nor was 
the Amir to blame for objecting initially to the proposal ef appointing’ 
British agénts in Afghanistan. Reluctant as he was to Admit British Officers 
in his country, he was prepared to accept them only ag a last resort, after 
the” question had been thrashed out in all its details. And if the Afghan 
Envoy, who was il throughout the negotiations, had not suddenly died 
before a cguclusion was reached, the Peshawar Conference might well have 


"yielded very different results. But, as ill luck would have it, Nur 
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Muhammad Shah died on the 26th*March, 1877.2 Lord Lytton, who ever 
suffered from 4 false notion that the alienation of the Amir had gone 
beyond redemption, seized this opportunity to close the Conferences four 
days later, instructing Sir Lewis Pelly not to rective any ney Envoy 
from the Amir. But the Viceroy was aware at the same m that “a. 
fresh Envoy „Was already on the way from Cabul to Peshawar’’ to ygopen 
*negotiations, and that he was reported to have “the authority to accept 
eventu&lly all the conditions of the Britisle Goyernment’’.** Why, yet, did 
Lord Lytton close the Peshawar Conferene? so suddenly if a vexed 
question, especially as he knew that the Amir, though strongly disinclined 
to admit British officers in “Afghanistan, would have, if the point were 
pressed, accepted such a condition rather than forfeited the advantage of 
& long-desired alliance "with the British Government. 35 The , Viceroy, “of 
course, tried to explain away: his conduct: by asserting that the ‘liabilities | 
which the British Government might properly have contracted en behalf. of 
the present Ameer of Cabul, if that Prince had shown any cagerness to 
deserve and reciprocate its friepdship, could not be advantageously, or 
even safely, accepted in face of the situation revedled by Sit Lewis Pelly’s 
energetic investigations”, and, therefore, ‘‘ the ‘prolongation of the 
Peshawar Conference could only lead to embarrassments and entanglements 
best avoided by the timely termination of it.'?* But, then, there was no$ 
investigation made, nor is it easy to comprehend what embarrassrgenfs and 
entanglements Lytton could forsec in the elementary explanations of the 
Afghan viewpoints made by tho Amir’s representative, Nur Muhammad 


Shah. 


It might be difficult to probe into the mind of Lord Lytton at the 
time of the closing of the Peshawar Conference, but fron what he wroté 
both before and after that incident, it seems clear that in Sher Ali Khan 
he wanted to have & subordinate prince, eager to respond to the dictates “ 
of the, British Government in pursuance of their policy of checkmating 
Russian advance in Cental Asia; or else he woul have nothing to do ` 
with that ‘savage’ prince, as Lytton understiood him. And to “Lord 
“Lytton the Amir’s alienation, irredtemable in itself, was a source of danger, 
more so because the Afghan chief had grown susceptible to Russian influence 
at his court". Such a conviction had remained firm in him Since. Lord- 
Lytton had been tipped for the Viceroyalty of India. To him the idea of a 
strong and neutral state in Afghanistan was iljusory, and that country, 
he felt sure, must lean either to Russia or to England. But a “ tool in 
the hands of Russia" he was resolved ‘never’ to “allow him (the Amir) 
to become." “Such a tool” he felt it to be his “duty to break before it 


eould be used’’.?9 . 
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With ideas such as these Lytton hastened to close the Peshawar 
Conference; and its termination, if not premeditated, was gt least designed 


. to weiggle out of it a situation in which his Central Asian policy would have 


the scope of full play. Shortly before the Conference was officially closetl 
Pelly wih instructed to communicate to Nur Muhammad Shah that the 
British Government had repudiated all liabilities on behalf of the Ameer and 
his dynasty, though they would continue to respect ‘‘the Ameer’s independ- 
ence and authority throughout jhose territories which, up to the present 
moment, % has recognised as being in the lawful possession of the Ameer, 


„and will duly abstain from interference so long as the Ameer, on his part, 


no less scrupulously abstains “trom every kiad of interference with tribes 
or territories not his own.'*!* Here was a dangerous suggestion which, 
read in the context of the occupation of Quetta ande the subsequent elucida- 
tion of Lytfon's Central Asjan policy; gives a clue to the Viceroy's motive 
in, breaking up the Conference at Peshawar. Sher Ali Khan, whose terri- 
tories were acknowledgedly ill-defined, was apt to look upon such a 
statement of policy with considerable fear and suspicion, and the abrapt 
termination df the Peshawar Conference’ only served to widen the breach 
between the Indian and the Afghan Governments. 


About this time General Lomakin led an invasion against the Turkoman 


© tribes of Kfzil Arvat which drew from Lord Lytton a clear statement of 


, 
< 


his *views on Central Asia.. The occupation of Kizil Arvat, though 
temporary, was yet considered to be a preliminary step to the ultimate 
conquest of Merv, which, ib was believed, would necessarily lead to compli- 
cations with the Kabul Government, involving the occupation of Herat, 
and the extension of Russian sovereignty, or influence, over Afghanistan. 
Such influence could only be counterpoised by the establishment of a 
commanding British influence at Herat, and it was at this point, Lytton 
proclaimed, that Russian advance in Central Asia must be stopped.** lu 


«fact, Lytton was convinced that sooner or later the Russian and English 


. . . . . v 
possessions in Central Asia must become conterminous, and that as a 
renfedy against that "inevitable misfortune” the Indian Government should 

y 98 l 


e Secure a strong line.of defence on India’s north-west frontiert “The 


Hindukush,” he remarked, “is the natural rampart of India; and in order 


— teo utilise it properly, we ought to hold Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad, 


as our principal bastion, with Quetta as a curtain, and advanced posts at 

Candahar, Herat, Balk, ete.” Such theories, however, did not meet 

with the approval of the Secretary of State for India, and Salisbury warned 

the Vicéroy against wild military advice that might be given him from time 

to time. This caused so much of irritation to Lord Lytton that he accused 

she" British Cabinet of weakness, vacillation and indecision, and complained 
N 


19 Richardson says that the termiuation of the Peshawar Conference was pre- 
meditated? Cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield in its relations with Afghanistan, p. 18. 

41 Parl. Pap., 1878, Afghanistan No. 1, p. 220. I 
e 2 Lytton to Salisbury, 2nd July, 1877, Lord Lytton’s Private Collection, Common- 
wealth Rel&gons Office Record. ; : a © 
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that if the Indian policy was entirgly dictated from Downing ‘Street, and 
the. Viceroy was given no liberty of action, Husna would continue to advance: 
and weaken British hold on India:** 

° After dwelling pon the importance of Herat Lytton emphasised that, 
since the establishment of British inflyence at that place was Z longer 
possible m allignee with the Ameer, some measure, wholly indefendent of 
the co-operation, and whélly regardless of the resistance, of Sher Ali Khan 
ought to be taken, failing which Afghanistan would be lost to India.47 So 
he observed that a time might come, and af no distant date when, in 


order to maintain the British power in Indis, it would be absolutely 


necessary, to disintegrate thee Afghan Kingdom, and establish a separate 
Khanate in Western Afghanistan, with ponen British influence at 
Herat.4* ° S 
Thé Home Government, however, aia not believe with the Viceroy 
that the Ameer had ben irredeemably alienated. Salisbury repudiated the 
idea of an immediate Russiin move upon Merv, and instructed the Viceroy 
to desist from any aggressive operation in Central Asia.? In Lytton’s own 
words, his anxieties were characterised as ‘nightmares’, and his calcula- 
tions as “the crude excursions of an untutored fancy".59 Nevertheless, 
abstinence from aggressive action was not considered incompatible with 


the duty of maintaining an attitude of due preparation against any dangers e 


that might arise; and so, Lord Salisbury urged the Viceroy “to obtain a 
friendly influence over the Ruler of Afghanistan” .ê! Lord Lytton's desire 
for carving out an independent principality in Western Afghanistan thus 
met with a rebuff, and he had, therefore, merely to bide his time, 

With the arrival of the Abramoff Mission at Kabul”? Lytton again got 
the opportunity of urging upon Her Majesty’s Government the enecessity 
of reconsidering their Central Asian Policy. Meanwhile, Lord Salisbury 

-had gone to the Foreign Office, and Viscount Cranbrook had become 
Secretary of State for India. -In the new Indian Secretary Lytton had a 


man aftér his heart, and, therefore, with renewed vigour he now tried to’ 


drive his point home. On the 2nd August, 1878, he cabled to the Secreéar y 
of State, “To remain inactive now, will . ... be to allow Afghanistan to 
fall. ... completely under Russian , power and influence... . .''9 
And, then, demanding freedom of action in Afghanistan, he emphasised 
the necessity of sending a British Mission to Kabul. This Was reiterated "7 
in a very lengthy letter to Lord Cranbrook, which Lytton» wrote on the 
8rd August, 1878.5! In this letter he submitted an eleven-point thésis on 
Central Asia for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Governmen} which 


48 Lytton to Salisbury, 16th July, 1877, Lord Lytton's Private Collection, Comton | 
wealth Relations Office Record. 
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50 Lytton to Salisbury, Sud August, 1878, Lord Lytton’ s Private -Collection, Common: 
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51 For. Dept. Sec. Progs. October, 1878. Cons, 11. 
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embodied fully his complete views on “the subjeof. Lytton prefaced his 
thesis by a frank admission that these views he had held even before he 
reached India, and he believed they were also the opinion of his revered 
and hor NC chief, Disraeli. Even $0, he could never feel sure whether 
these view had merely the private Approval,” or the assured public support, 
of He Majest}’s Government 53 ° 

The poliey formulated in the above letter was thus disney! stated by* 
Lord Lytton: d 

L Although a small, feds and comparatively weak Asiatic State 
would be a more convenient néighbour to Brifish India, yet it was almost 
absolutely certain that in thee ordinary, uncorrected and probably incor- 
rigible «course of events, all intermediate States bgtween Russia's Asiatic 
Empire andethat of Britain must, before long; be absorbed by one or other 
of the two rival Powers: “and we, shall then. find ourselves conterminous 
with Russia along our north-west frontier.” e 

IL It should, therefore, be retuli: considered and decided before- 
hand where’ sych connect cotld be admitted with the least inconvenience 
and injury. 

III. The liis of contact between the two hapira must be a strong 
military line, 

el. But the Punjab fronts was a hopelessly bad line since it left 
in ilte hinds of Russia all the outer debouches of the passes leading into 
India. The great natural boundary of India to the north-west was the 
watershed, formed by the range of the Hindu Kush and its spurs, “and 
that range, with such outposts as may be necessary to secure the passes. 
ought to pe our ultimate boundary." 

V. The gfadual occupation by Russia of the Turkoman country up to 


sn Merv, ‘and the establishment of communications thence to Chargui or to 


* Maric: was forced upon her by every consideration of political and mi litary 
“necessity. 

e Vl. The garap kan of this ‘territorial extension could be Ua 
effected by Russia, even while Britain was quite unprepared. to deal with 


ethe results of it. “The trial of strength for supremacy in Afghanistañ 


between us and Russia, would then begin; and under conditions which, 


—mewregards Western Afghanistan, would be extremely unfavourable to us.” 


"VIT. It awas, therefore, necessary to decide beforehand what were 
the ultimate points at which Russian advance in Central Asia must be 
checked, if necessary by force; otherwise “we may come to a conclusion 
when it is too late to enforce it.” Í 

PU VIII. Although Merv was beyond “our sphere of practical action’’, 
fn reférence to other points more vital to the existence of the Indian 
¿Empite, it would be advantageous to delay, if possible, and by all available 


. means, the occupation of Merv by Russia. 


IX. ‘Between the Asiatic Empires of Britain and Russia, Herat was 
° the reallyegrucial point, and though military considerations. preponderated 
in favour of taking wp a line of virtual resistance nearer India, all political 


. 
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considerations were strongly again$t the s oE Herat - to any 
other Power, PÉrsia or Russia. 

.. X. ' The mow northern boundary of our polito Bimar , Was a 
question which called for immediate. decision, for an “insurrection ja Balkh 
and Badakshan, headed by Abdur Rahman, -and supported. by nee A might 
at any momeñt place those provinces wayahi under éhe permanent 
influence of Russia. 

XW. Finally, there were TA aidon three, courses: of action to 
obtain an effective-command of a suitable nerthern frontier : . É 

(a) To secure by fear or, hope such an‘elliance with Sher Ali as would 
eee i and permanently exclude Russian influence from Afghanistan, 

* (b) Failing this, to withdraw, promptly and publicly, all countenance 
from him, to break up "ihe Aighan Kingdom (which Lytton thought could 
be done without much difficulty), and to put*in the place of Sher Ali 8 
sovereign more amenable to British interests. ^  . e ee 

(c) To conquer, and hold, so much of Afghan territory ag would: in 
ease of failure of the two . above-mentioned e precautions, be absolutely. 
requisite for the permanent maintenance of the north-west frontier. 

Dilating upon the pros and cons** of his thesis, Lytton argued that 
the theory of standing on the defensive behind a mountain range was a 
pre-Napoleonic idea, and that in modern times, whenever it was attempted, 
the result had been disastrous. So he urged a forward move along the 
north-west frontier; and examining the relative ‘merits of the various routes 
through which foreign invasion was possible upon India, hé classified her 
line of defence in three parts. ‘‘To the left,” Lytton observed, “our flank 
rests on the Persian Gulf, of which wé have the command, and is covered 
by the sandy deserts of Western Baluchistan. Our occupation “of Quetta 
fulfils all the requisite of a strong military position on that side. For, while 
we can thence debouch at any moment on to the open plains, ...-arfy * 
adversary trying to enter India from this direction, would first be obligede 
to besiege, and capture, Quetta, giving us ample -tifne "io prepare for his 7 
reception, and then to. force the long gorges-of the Bolan Pass. m Tact, 

F look upon our frontier, from Mookan to the Sea, as now so well guarded, » 
by our position at Quetta, that it leaves almost nothing to be desired... .'' 

Turning to the extreme right, Lytton pointed out that there the Empire 
was well protected by the Himalayan ranges and the deserts of Tibet. He 
found no necessity of occupying the outer debouches of the. passes 
leading on to Kashgar and the Pamir steppes. Moreover, these passes 
were so few and so difficult that any army trying to force it$ passage 
through them could easily be stopped. For all these reasons he conceived 
that “ in this direction, our ultimate boundary should be the great mountain 
range, or watershed dividing the waters of the Indus from thése whieh run 
northwards. ... "' e 

Coming to the question of the central line of defence which he ^ 
considered to. be the most difficult problem, Lytton advocated “° the cgn- * 
tinuation of the Hindu Kush and its spurs to Hera, as ou main line, 
with outposts a® Balk, Maimena and Herat, and the Oxis as our visible 


` 
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boundary. ... " The choice here, he peinted out was between this outer 


line and an inner one following the mountains from the Mindu Kush to 
the Helmand. But. instead of confining the point of defence to the inner 
line formed by the Hindu Kush and the Helmand, he preferred to fix the 
ultimate Woint of resistance to Hergt. Russia, he believed, would be at 
Merv RS two years, and a Russian seaupation. of that plage would threaten 
the security of Herat and “ send down a thrill fo the heart of India’’. i 
Lytton coneluded that the respongibility, for the protection of Herat ¿“must 
be taken nog or never”, and Once committed to it, “ I feel no doubt what- 
ever that, at sometime or othe?, and in some form or other, we shall even- 
tually be obliged to absorb the whole of the’ mountain country between 
Herat and Kabul." * i 
As regards Afghanistan, the Viceroy acknowledmed that there was no 
man of abilit$ and character equal to Sher Ali, and no one, for many years 
to come, wquld be able to wield so much power as he did. He knew that 
the Amir was unquestionably the man for him, and that he would be able 
to carry with him the whole of Afghanistan if only he could enlist Sher Ali 
on his side. Ahd yet, Lytton could not feel sure if it was possible to win 
over the Amir, although to do so he desired to make ''a last” attempt by 
sending a mission to Kabul charging the British Envoy with the task of 


“woncluding a éreaty with Sher Ali.. The object of that treaty would be to 


so bing the Amir that he might desist from any negotiation with, or recelv- 
ing agents from, any other state or nation; to allow British Officers at 
Kabul for special purposes; and to agree to the permanent location of a 
British Agent at Herat. The Viceroy did not propose to offer the Amir 
any dynastic guarantee or subsidy, and desired that the Envoy should be 
authorised €o clearly impress upon Sher Ali that if he rejected the British 


A “offer, the Government of India would openly break with him.5" 


e <. If the attempt to effect some understanding with the Amir by this 
means should fail (in consequence either of the non-reception, or the abor- 


«tive resulj, of the pfopesed mission) the disintegration of Afghanistan*ought 


then €o be undertaken. Lytton believed that some such course would be 
necessary, either immediately, on the failure of the proposed mission, or, 
"in any case”, after “Sher Ali disappears from the scene." So, in 
anticipation of it, he had opened secret negotiations with different parties 
“or persons in Afghanistan with a view to ascertaining their relative prospects 
in case of a vaednoy upon the throne. He impressed upon Lord Cranbrook 
that, peace being concluded in Europe,* the most favourable time had come 
for bringing pressure to bear upon the Amir, due mainly “to the cogent 
fact that, from our commanding position at Quetta, we could now at any 
mgmeént lay our hands swiftly upon Candahar; where our superior weapons 
and organisation would sweep away, like flies, the badly armed, badly 

dfilled and | badly disciplined troops he (the Amir) could oppose to us’’.** 


s (To..bc TUUM 
*. ° 


57 Tjyiton's Private "Collection, C.R.O. Record, Lytton to Cranbrapk, Aug. 8, 1878. 
* ¿The reference is to tho Treaty of Berlin. 
~s Ibid. à ( i 
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Matthew Arnold wrote the line ‘ Others abide our questign, thou 
art free”, after tlle rich harvest of romantic criticism had been 
gleaned. No less significant is the fact that one of the sanest literary 
critics of this age, "T. Se Eliot, wrote so little of Shakespeare, and When 
so many of his contemporaries had been beating new grounds in 
Shakespearean studies he acclaimed their novelties, bitt without any 
optimism regarding the result. But is the prospect so dismal as that? 
Already Shakespearean criticism has become a. by- word for me 


insignificance of human learning. It has become necessary therefore i 


reassert from time to time that it is no mere wild-goose chasè or a 
collection of the dry bones of adventurers who have given their lives in 
discovering the ‘ siren’s song’. Much yet remains to be done. But 
let not the ‘ undone vast ’ fling back its lengthening shadows to obliterate 
the lighted racks. So many new adventurers are out on the field that 
a bare enumeration of their names will exhaust the reader. The scope 
is therefore limited to some dominant trends. dcs 


“The great advance in recent Shakesperianae dots not owg itself So. 
much to. the literary critics in the field of interpretative criticisnf as to 


° the textual critics, producers and scholars. So many decades have 


passed in realizing what now seems so obvious that Shakespeare. need 
be approached as he was, and.not as critics and editors have made-tint 
out to be. Let Shakespeare speak out his tales without the medium 


_of an interpreter. We prefer not to understand him rather than 
` misunderstand him. Let us have him with all the imperfections on 


his head! It was a significant first move which led to the stripping 
of the text of editorial accretions, and clearing the stage of its scenfeal 
subbishes. In fact those passages of Shakespeare which are deVoted «to 
the purpose of word-painting, and they are too many to need*mention-« 
would sound hollow if there be the scenic representation simultaneously 
8o the producers of Shakespeare must choose between Wese poetic al 
passages, and®the sócalled scenic realism. But his property belongs to 
thé. province ‘of stage and film; and 947 the subject under weviewe for 
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critics mostly deal with Shakespeare’s plays as books, and not as 
‘ prompt books" which they were originally intended to be. There is 
of course excellent scope for revaluation of Shakespeare in the light of 
the ' IN. word ’, and on the base stage modelled on the Elizabethan 
pattern, thougk it is not known how the plays were actually, staged and 
. the words spoken on the stage. The potentialities of this method wag Ë 
recognized by Granville-Barker, "who being both a playwright and actor, 
was admirably fitted for the ?a ask. His ' Prefaces to Shakespeare ' are 
a pioneer-work, and his death before he covfld complete the series has 
left a void indeed! Of the many new lights he has thrown on the plays 
one of the most significant is his refutation of Lamb's charge that ‘ King 
Lear ’ cannot be staged. Stoll’s works on Shakespeare though different 
in fnethod “place an equally strong emphasis òn ‘ stage-effects ', and 
* visual realism ', but to him I shall turn, later again while dealing with 
“ehian aa 


It is now almost a critical common place to refer to the Elizabethan 
world picture, the macrocosm and the microcosm. In the great chain 
of beigg* every existing being occupies a place above one thing and below 
another. “The conception of the hierarchical universe, and the Divinely 
ordinated order were parts of the intellectual atmosphere which 

e Shakespeare as an Elizabethan breathed. The exposition of the 
intellectual and psychological content of the renaissance is far more 

. waluable in "interpr eting Shakespeare than any other writer of the period: 
` He might have consciously or intuitively avoided contemporaneity, the 
"pressure of immediacy which are so fatal to artistic universality. 
-Nonethelgss he did’ not write in a vacuity nor had he like Colerfdge’s 
great *irtist the ambition to create a taste by which he should be judged. 

` Far from it. On the other hand he wrote his plays for immediate stage 

e. performances, and in no other branch of literature is the praise or blame 
'SUTPAmediaie.- Naturally there are some- basical tenets of human faith 
and philosophy he could not but share with all others of his time. A 
sabstantial work on thesé lines has been done by Tillyard, Theodore 
Spencer, Mardin Craig, Bamborough and a host of other writers in 
recent years. These may be of immense value in explaining 
Shakespeare’ s reorientation of source materials and the consequential 
reassessment of Shakespeare. I suggest some typical line of approach. 
Fa the cowcept of the order-disorder antithesis narrowed down to the 
qpmestic milieu the father may be regarded as the centre, ' the lord 
of duty ' to Whom honour and respect are due. Marriage de convenance 

` being the order of thie day in all classes of society, and*love being. a 
matter of minor consideration, tP importanee of the pee in arranging 
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marriages of edaughters was paramount. The daughter’s forwardness 
„in choosing her mate is a violation of the domestic-order. Brabantio, 
Egeus, Capulet are all outraged fathers whose parental authprity has 
been set aside. They are: naturalky infuriated. Neither evs, nor 
Brabantio gan Believes that his daughter could behave so un-daughtier- 
“like unless ‘ bewitched ’ by ‘ charms bought of mountebanks ' or other 
“strong prevailments °. Capulet fumes at Juliet's refusaj to marry 
Paris : is 

At home, abroad, alone, in company 

Waking qj sleeping, still my care hath been . 

To have her matched; and having now provided 

A gentleman of princely parentage I 

Of fair desmesnes, youthful and nobly trained 

Stuff'd as they say, with honoyrable parts 


Kee de * 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, x a 
A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, . 
To answer—' I'll not wed—I-cannot love ’. 
Portia’s father guarded against a rash marriage. ‘‘ The will of a living 


daughter is curbed by the will of a dead father.” 

Critics who characterize Shakespeare’s fathers as having been 
in a general very ironically portrayed show an imperféét perception of 
the order-myth. The dramatist seems to stress the order-disorder, 
antithesis here, and the disobedient daughters are the disorder symbols 
against whom the fathers have a righteous indignation. Leonato and. 
Prospero who play the reasonable and benevolent fathers have no “cause 

“against their daughters. Prospero finds his daughter and Ferdinand 
have ‘‘ changed eyes '', but the latter has been brought by his “ tempest- 
magic’ for the purpose. Yet in this isle of magic and remance*tfi 
omnipotent father who can control fate and command the goddesses 
does not forget caution and prudence. Ferdinand has to pass a UR 
of apprenticeship as ‘a logbearer '. Hero's love in “ Much* ADO’ 
shorn of the vestiges of romance, even though the sources pointed 5 
that direction. So the Elizabethan audience might sense an evil augdry 
in the daughter's disobedience, and they had at least less difficulty m 
reconciling themselves to their undeserved misfortune than we havee 
Cinthio’s novella, the original of Othello makes no mention of the father, 
at all, and refers only inconsequentially to the objegtion of Nesdemona’ S' 
relations to hér choice of the Moor. But Shakespeare makes much of 
Brabantio, and in fact in the earlier ak ie he even throws, Othello @nd 
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Desdemona into the shade. It is onby after the public pronouncement 
of Desdemona’s transference of allegiance from the father to the husband, 
, “from one order—symbol to another that the sheart-broken father 
ae Sato obscurity. His last ominous warning to Othello rings 
throughout the play as the voice of accusing sanity. No less significant 
is the fact that the warning is addressed to Othello a gainst*Desdemons,, 
the offender against the orders Read in the context of the universal 
Order, of Which the domestic sphere is a component even so crude a 
* play as ' The Taming of the Shrew ', which seems so barbaric in taste 
to the modern men, may aot appear so revolting. The husband’s 
persecuting ways to make the shrewish wife sabmit to his authority 
seemed to the Elizabethan,audience nothing more than an extreme case 
of sternness necessitated by the wife's perversijy. Even so, Katharina’s 
eloquent sermon on wifely obedience at the close of the play, is enough 
quittance for, Petruchio: * š ° 


Thy husband is thy lord; thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee 
. And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land. 


This line of approach may be very profitably extended to almost all 
the plays. 


In ¢he sphere of English historical plays Tillyard’s ‘ Shakespeare’s 
` English Historical Plays’ is a significant new study. This profound 
= scholar probes deeply into all possible sources of Shakespeare's English 

* Histories, and displays Shakespeare's essential historical sense through 
his,présentment of “characters, situations and environments. Without 
° always closely adhering to Holinshed, Hall or Froissart, sometimes 
- sailing too close to the shore, sometimes adventuring out in the high 
-geas without substantial warrant of his sources, he has given the essence 
of medieval ,history—its symbolism and ceremonialism—in ‘ King 
Richard Il’. The trapsition to the new age has been symbolized by 
Bolingbroke and his successors. The other plays of the group also 
indicate how historical imagination alone can lend meaning and signi- 
freftce to the study of characters and incidents set in a particular 

„milien. 
a Tleere is a new voyage of discovery started in the realm of 
A Shakespearean text by Dover Wilson and others in.' The New 
Shakespetge’ edition of the plays published by the Cambridge University 
Press. They ‘beli¢ve in the existence of larger editigns of the plays 
written by Shakespeare himself, which he later tightened up for the 

° 
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stagê-versions. In course of sufh economizing processes some of the 
less importanf scenes might have either been altogether omitted, or 


. ° e E 
some scraps of theeconversation have been transplanted to other scenes 


or hew passages superadded to fill Ja the incongruous gayé. should 
there be anye What is significant is “the assertion that the revision was 
made by Shakespeare himself. Dover Wilson does not only admit 
ihat the revisions have been so superb as not to have left the slightest 
blotch any where, but also makes it theechief plank of hif argument 
for fathering the revisions pn Shakespeare. In ‘ Macbeth’, to take a 
specific case, he omitted several scenes-*-notably one where "Macbeth 
speaks out his proposal to murder Duncan; the scene where Lady 
Macbeth recoils from rnurdering the King at the sight of the old man 
` sleeping; the leave-taking scene of Macduff when he flees tò England, 
eic. The larger edition of ' Macbeth", should there be any, has anti- 
quarian but little artistic interest as it dbes.not seem eio mark any 
perceptible advance in interpretation. On the other hand what it gains 
in respect of probability it loses on the score of dramatic effectiveness. 


A drama on the stage with the spoken word as the mediurñ and living * 


men and women as characters makes a great difference in respect of 
imaginative realism. The subtle suggestiveness is there and a recipro- 
city which make the words more meaningful than they are actually, 
silence eloquent and explanations tedious. Moreover it is only a plati- 
tude of aesthetics that a moment of tragic tension is the mément for 
minimum action. One wonders how the. omission of a scene before 


the murder where Lady Macbeth falls back dismayed at the sight of * 


the old man sleeping niay leave so discerning a criticgas Dover Wilson* 
repining, unless it be the flourish of a discoverer that subdues the gage 
voice of the critic. The scene duplicating the device of the murder 
scene would have dissipated the sombreness! It might have heightened ^ 
the feminineness of Lady Macbeth but at the cost of the awi 

grandeur of the lady. To betray a weakness might imply surrender 
which would. disintegrate her and demoralize her husband. Tht lines 
“had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had done’t '} spoken 
in impatience and even with a touch of remorse reflects back on her a 


grimness which no frightened withdrawal can replace! Simihtri, 


Macduff's leave-taking might exalt him ethically, but ineffectively,. 


‘dramatically speaking. ‘ Interpretations should be soakedein the _ 


dramatic and visual consciousness’ (Wilson Knight). What imagina- 


. tive vision we have of Macduff is built up of the high strains (sf courage ° 


and diüselfishnesg—his fearless challenge of Macbetlf, his foreboding of 
the tyrant's rule, his impassioned appeal to the sceptical Malcolm ip 
I u < H 
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save Scotland, his emotional collapse 8t the news of the slaughter of 
his family, and his ruthless revenge. The chagrin of his wife at his 
suppased selfish fear, with half its edges blunted by her light little- 
tattle with her son,*is borne down on the high current of heroism. 
Much more may be said on this play alone and the absolute unimport- 
ances artistically speaking, of the larger edition of this Á any other 
play. However Dover Wilson's explorations will open out a new visis" 
of Shakespearean research én the Shakespearean texts. 


A startlingly new form of Shakespearean interpretation has 
started with G. Wilson Knight and has been approved by T. S. Eliot. 
Alread$ a critical coterie has been formed with I, C. Knight, Benthall 
and others.* It goes by the name of ' Imaginative Interpretation '. 
According «to this school every play of Shakespeare presents a poetic 
vision and imaginative synthesis. Viewed as such there are some 
definite imaginative wholes,*some positive values in Shakespeare which 
ara rearranged in the form of different plays. This is intended to make 
for simplification and coherence in the midst of multiplicity and seem- 


singly chaotx Shakespearean world. Neither character, situation, nor 


plot Should be studied as an isolated phenomenon, each being a compo- 
nent of the imaginative consciousness, the ‘ spatial perception’. We 
have to complicate our attention to characters, says the author, by 
giving free reins to our imagination. Similarly the plot or story- 
element ie to be treated as merely the canvas which has no more value 
° than the canvas has in landscape-painting. As a natural corollary the 


sources of Shakespeare are matters of comparative insignificance. Now 


Xo return to the consideration of ‘value’ in Shakespeare, we must 
first, of °all know what they imply. By values Wilson Knight means 
those positive qualities .in man, ‘those directions taken by human 


* action which in the imaginative understanding receive high poetic 


honours in Shakespeare’. Such are, for example, ewar, honour, 
Kmeship, love, etc. In the early plays, chiefly the English histones, 
* Kingship ' with its egrrelatives of ' honour’, ‘ splendour’, eto., is 


the predominant value. In the romantio nu it is love. The 
opposition is between the order of the society and persone love, and 
tise is suggested by dominant disorder-imageries like ' tempest’, 

“storm ', etc. Romeo and Juliet are sacrificed to the social order and 
by their gleath amity and order in society are established. The sombre 


“plays present an opposition between the positive values and negations 
*inethe shape of Evil, Hatred, Death. The dominant life-themes are 


thwarted by death and destruction. The prevalent imageries are“thoxe 
cf digease, thunder, crack of doom. In the Roman plays where. love 
-~ i 
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is autonomous, the positive values are themselves antagonistic. | “In 
' Antony and Cleopatra ’ love triumphs over honour, and in 'Coriolanus' 
again woman’s loye saves Rome against the overweening sense of 
honour. - Š , 
The method though ofiginal afid often fruitful has been pushed 
too far. Moreover W* Knight does not consider the plays as" Acted 
“dramag on the stage or the screen, byt as books to be imaginatively 
recreated in consciousness. But they werg “never conceived as such by 
' their creator, or even if the vision originated in him as such it was 
subjected to the limitations, to a part at Jeast,—allowing for the short. 
cofhings of the Elizgbethan stage, of the visual realism. Se when 
Wilson Knight says that Hamlet is a 'darkforce' though he may 
not appear as such on the stage, or that Macbeth an emblem of Evil 
never seems so blameable over there, he in fact contradicts himself. 
Further, the imaginative conscipusness is more easily attained in course . 
of the rush and tension of acting, and the vocal words, than through 
the inevitably slower process of reading. Even when Cleopatra who is 
" wholly good” in the language of imaginative interpretation— ø 
expresses her doubt that the comedia will ‘‘ boy her greatne&se" in 
the posture of a whore she means no stricture on the dramatic illusion, 
but only re-inforces it. In fact the tragic dignity she attains on the 
stage is apocryphal, and no written word can convey it. The ethical 
judgement, which this critic so much detests flourishes more jn reading 
than ‘ seeing ’ a play. Moreover the absolute unimportance which ° 
this new criticism accords to ‘ characters’ curtails appreciation. The 
main protogonists become merely symbols, and the minor characters 
are mêre or less sacrificed to the centralized tyrantty of the atmesphere. f 
Yet most of these characters stay in the mind not as human beings’ we 
can talk to, but as lively figures Whose talks we cannot forget. - 
The poetic visions to which he reduces the plays have their 
genesis in the frame-work of, some story-material which of course -sufférs. 
itself tó be transfigured in the total vision. The cuckoó's voice which 
sends the rapturous fancy of Wordsworth to the fairy-land is sublimat- 
ed into virtual non-existence. The story-base of a play is nof however 
at par with the Cuckoo's voice in its relation to the organic vigiqn. 
The source-material is no catalytic agent; it is truncated, superadded, 
and even transmuted beyond recognition in the final shape, but i is nevet 
reduced to nullity. Qn the other hand it is very useful as a measure” 
of the imaginative transfusion, and value-analysis. - xv 
Wilson Knight’ 8 imaginative method has baen rudely tisse: 
Nonetheless - dis value as a strikingly original method, occasionally 
conducive io & new vision into the heart Ní a play cannot be mmnimiz&d. 
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Even standard critical works like those of Ray Walker are much 
indebted to it. ° 
*Miss Carolise Spurgeon’s method of studying the dominant 
imageri&s in Shakespbare is more thorough than that of Wilson Knight, 
but she abstracts the imageries from the" totality of the play, which 
Wilfón Knight does not. The images are automati&ms pf the mind 
and where the mind recurrently turns there may be some magnetisme.” 
his method has its clinicaf value though as a study of the unconscious 
it has its shortcomings. Thesimages are a part and parcel of the situa- 
tion, character, peculiar attityde of the speaker, the impact of other 
characters, from which they cannot be separated without losing the 
perspective.» Moreover the psychiatric method cannot be expected to 
‘bear fruit jn the case of this master-mind whose perceptive range is as 
wide as the mighty ocean, and the ‘ depth charge ' may only reveal 
the myriad possessions underneath, baffling by reason of their multi. 
plicity the attempt to systematize them. No wonder the various con- 
clusions she has arrived at are unconvincing, and offer no short-cut to 
-wthe interpretation of Shakespeare. Koble, Heilman and so many 
other’. "aye out on the same: territory. The approach is seemingly 
enchanting so far, and time only will show its value as-an illuminant. 
Far less effective, but more fashionable is the modern tendency 
to describe Shakespearean characters in the terminology of psycho- 
analysis. e The characters are treated as if they were real patients in 
|." the critics’ consulting room. The psycho-analyst takes a whole play 
@iken, and produces an analysis of Shakespeare's own psyche at the 
period when he produced it. Dr. Jones’ theory that Hamlet suffered 
from ‘ Oedipus compfex ' js only an instance. Shakespeare maf have 
e produced a character to whom we now apply such diagnosis, but the 
*idea of ' Oedipus complex’ could hardly have. been present in his 
“ mind. This type of clinical diagnosis may be effective in the case cf 
a Ding man, but not in the case of fictional character. The attempt 
to press Hamlet into this mould can only result in distortion. Dover 
Wilson’s fascinating book ‘ What Happens in Hamlet’ is far more 
convincing as it is a study of the Elizabethan beliefs. 

p «Let us further revert to ‘ characterization ', which though so much 
in bad, odour recently does yet hold its sway as the most popular method 
of Shakegpearean study, Bradley’s monumental work on tragedy has 

“been the starting point of a good deal of analyses, », the ' psychological 
*readism ' qf Shakespear’s characters which. is the fundamental tenet 
of Bradley has beene challenged by Stoll, George Gordon, and so many 
otherg Even Wilson Knight whom we have considefed earlier was 
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provoked by Bradley's method, Prof. Stoll analyses some of “the 
. principal charecters : Othello (whom he calls the crucial case), Macbeth, 
_ete., and suggests that the manner in which each iseprompted to action 
is not psychologically convincing, i.e., real men nd women would not 
have behaved in the manner they did. No noble hero as Othello was 
in the firsts part’ of thé play, so reasonable as to be confidered ‘*all in 
all sufficient ” by-the entire Venetian Senate would be led by the nose. 
Similarly there is & ' steep tragic contrast" in Macbeth. Shakespeare 
has not bestowed any reasonable motive on him. On the other-hand 
he has. been stripped of the last vestiges gf motive to make him dramati- 
cally more effective., Stoll emphasizes the central improbabiliy, and 
points out the distinction between the real life on the owe hand, and 
sn, art on the other. What Shakespeare is concerned with is 
‘not primarily the image of life, but an illusion, and as its conse- 
quence, a greater emotional effect than the image of life can give” 
Gordon and Benthall have supported him by emphasizing the KA. 
unreality of certain characters, like Viola, Rosalind, etc. . A character 
like Iago has no existence outside the stage. Such characters are '' alive, 
with the life of the play ". As against the detractors of Bradley there 
is a double-defence rendered by Stewart, Dr. Jones and others who 
belong to the psycho-analytical school. They justify the psychological 
realism of Shakespeare’s characters by an analysis of the sub-conscious 
springs of action. . Stewart in his book ‘‘ Character and Motive in 
Shakespeare ” defends Macbeth's fall as psychologichlly justified bye 
referring his state of mind to a passage in a book on criminology. Je 
Every fictional character is more or less moulded in the conveg- 
tional psychological pattern, and in course ofetihe what ¿s purely 
conventional loses its meaning and has to be recreated by -historical 
imagination. But what is eternal in such characters, i.e., the eles 
ments which correspond to the unchanging aspects ever remain fresh 
and original. Such fundamental qualities admit of psycholegftal 
analysis in every age. So if Bradley looks for the psychological realism 
of his characters he cannot be said to have chosen a wrong track. The 
characters have to be judged with reference to living men #nd women 
if the analysis is to have any worth. Of course there are limitations 
and no body denies them. There is however no scope for dogmatism 
in either of the methods. Charlton’s latest book on Shakespearean 
tragedy is an able defence of characterization both against Wilson 
‘Knight's ‘Imaginative interpretation’ and Stoll’s “Dramatic illusion’. 
. These then are the landmarks in recent Shakespedrean a 
and in'the light of. the new scholarship enough scope remains for the 
reconsideration of* Shakespeare. ` ' - 
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The great sage Spinoza concentrated his cent per cent attention 
for, spiritual realisation than for purely logical understanding. He 
respects the spiritual values of life and himself embraces the same with 
whole heart and mind. This has been éhoroughly proved by his disci- 
plined way of life and conduct. As the sages honour and love freedom 
from passions and desires more than anything else in the world, 

* Spinoza alse like them showed profound admiration for freedom from 
emotfbna, or in other words, blessedness of the mind. He says (n the 
Preface to Part V Ethics), “ At length I pass on to the other division 
of my Ethics, concerning the method or path which leads us to freedom. 
And in this I shall treat of the power of reason, and show what is its 

. native stmength against emotions, and thence what is the freedom on 

'blessedness of the mind. Whence we shall see in how much better 

ese is the wise man than the ignorant. But by what means and method 
the understanding is to be perfected and by what skill the body is to 
be tgndéd that it may truly do its office, pertains not to this inquiry; 
° for the latter of these is the concern of medicine, the former of logic. 
*Spinoza’s aim was practical. He has’ taken up the work of scientific 
analysis of the passions and told us how they can be mastered, i.e., 
how mans happiness (freedom) can be assured. The two terms 
° bondage ’ and ' freedom ’ are self-contradictory because the former ex- 
cludes the latter and the latter denies the influence of the former. 
But in Spinozistic philosophy the conception of man’s moral life is 
“ngiling but a movement from! bondage to freedom. The conflict of 

Spinoza’ s moral philosophy is the conflict between the stage of 
passivity gn which the man is said to be dependent on the series of 
‘cause and effect, i.e., in which he is not in himself, and to that of 

* acttvity orein other words, “life according ee reason ", in whieh the 
man is “ the adequate cause of his own action °. In the passive stage 
or ning the stage of bondage the individual is w aaa % mode m the 
midst of tlm infinite series offmodes and in that stage he is only ‘‘ 
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part of nature "; and thus his freedom is illusory freedom because at 
that time he is conscious of his own thoughts but, not of the causes 
“which determine his nature. From the logical point of view, as long 
as man is taken to be a part of nature, his freedom seems illusory. 
But Spinoza befng digsatisfied with his own logical a»gument, holds 
* that moral "perfection or freedom is not denied for him who is morally 
enlightened. Here the conflict is between the man's passive nature 
and the man's moral or active nature. ‘fhe passivity of man’s nature 
only indicates that he is “not free from his bondage. The stage of 
activity implies that the man is frée, i.e.? his life is according to reason. 
To Spinoza the man of reason can overcome all the encroachment of 
passions and it is reason which enables him fo realise his self-determinate 
nature. . , l I š: diss 
-By holding the above statement Spinoza is confronted with some 
difficulties. . Spinoza treats. man as “a part of nature ^, or in other 
words, he holds that the individual is nothing but a mode amidst the 
infinite multiplicity of other finite modes. The conception of Spinoza's, 
finite individual shows that the individual is never free because it jis 
cohditioned by another individual which is again conditioned by some. 
other individual and so on. Now the questions which generally arise, 
are the following :—How cah a finite which is conditioned by end- 
less series of natural forces claim freedom for itself? If the finite 
derives its origin from God who is eternal and ever ‘free. how can ite 
be in bondage? In this chapter we shall try to show that the conflict, 
is between naturalism and spiritualism, becatise Spinoza maintains 
that than is ‘a part of nature ” and again he helds*that maneis some- 
thing more than “a part of nature ".' If the former propositfen is 
"true then it is useless to strive for freedom and even though the indivi, 
dual.tries he cannot achieve freedom from bondage because the uni- 
formity of nature is’ ever permanent, But Spinoza. does not stick toat 
‘position. He asserts boldly that freedom is possible for a man who 
is morally strong. The moral man is not a slave in the hand of nature; 
he can exert his own power to achieve freedom, Though Spinoza 
‘cannot supply us with adequate answer for his theory of moral freedom, 
yet he, being a moralist, believes in moral freedom or in freedom fita 
bondage. Man is not a passive creature but he has courage enough 40 
realise his own self-determinate or active nature, and as soon as he 
conoejvos his self-determinate character by reason he is freed from tha 
“tie of bondage. According to Spitioza freedom is achieved only by the 
NE . 
T Caird, Spinoza, p. 960. ` $ = e b: ` 
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elimination of the negative element or ‘passive element of man’s nature. 
As soon as the negative character of man’s nature flies away the posi- 
tive or qctive character shines and thereby freedom” is gained by. him? 
Here also the germs of conflict can be detected in his conception of 
freedpm and bondage. Spinoza as a true thinkey has Madé it clear that 
freedom can be achieved by a man of reason and intuition: Spinoza'g* 
conception of freedom is sinailar*to that of Plato and has been accepted 
by Kant, in the manner stad below :— 

Kant's original conception of freedonf was that of being deter- 
mined by oneself, as opposed" to be determined by others. His new 
conception of freedom has emerged from the distinction between auto- 
nomy and heteronomy.* The distinction between determination by 
oneself and determination by other than onese#f has been reduced to a, 
distinction between two principles working with us in his new concep- 
tion of freedom. Heteronomy according to Kant means that which is 
ruled by the principle of pleasure which is other than the pure law of 
reason or the conception of duty for duty’s sake. Kantian conception of 
freedom. has a connection with the conception of freedom of rationalist 
like Platd and Spinoza. The older rationalists understood freedom in the 
sense of freedom from the bondage of the senses. Plato in his Phaedo 
tells us clearly that deliverance from the bondage of body or in other 
words, from everything that is sensuous and material, is a true freedom. 

„It shows ‘that #he philosopher does not fear at all. He also tells us 
that philosophy imparts us true knowledge which in turn frees us from 
“the city of the i Spinoza also understands freedom in the 
game way.’ He says, "a free man, that is to say, a man whe lives 
accofling to the dictate of reason alone, is not led by fear of death ” 


° | (Ethics, Part IV, Prop. 57). “ I have said that man is free who is. 


led by reason alone. He, therefore, who is born free, remains free, has 
nə gthgr than adequate ideas, and therefore, has no conception of evil 
.and consequently none of good (for good and evil are co-relative).’’ * 
“ As for the term good and bad, they indicate nothing positive in 
things cowisidered in themselves, nor they anything else than modes of 
thought, or notions, which we form from the comparison of things 
nfatually. For one and the same thing can at the same time be good, 
bad afid indifferent, e.g., music is good to the melancholy, bad to. 
tose wh$ mourn, and neither good nor bad to the deaf " (Ethics, 
e Part IV, Preface). “The importance of man”, he says, “to govern or 


. 7 
v8 Metaphysics of Moral, vide Abbotts, Kant's Theory of Ethicg p. 59. 
i The reader may consult Dr. §. K. Maitra's Pme of Indian Philos opu 
ppt 1l éd: 1947). ' i 
4 Ethic Part 4, Prop. 58. 
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restrain the effects, I call bondage, for a man who is under this pare 
is not hig own master, but is mastered by fortune, in whose power he 
*s, so that he is often forced to follow the worse,, although he ,sees the 
better before him ” (Ethics, Part IV, Preface). 


e P e ee 


. ` Spinoza’s Theory of Bondage and Freedom 
. ; ñ 
Bo far we have seen that passivity gis bondage. “That which 4s 
conditioned is dependent upon external causes and that which is 
dependent upon external causes is in bandage. It shows that we are 
passive because Spinoza himself says: “ We are said to be *passive 
when something arises in us, whereof wg are only a fartial cause 
(Part TIT, Def. 2), thai is (Part III, Def. 1), something which cannot 
, be deduced solely from the laws of our nature. We are passive, there- 
fore, in so far as we are a part of nature which cannot be conceived 
through itself without other.parts " (Ethies, IV, Prop. 2). The quito 
opposite stage of it is the stage of our freedom. ‘‘ Freedom is self- 
activity or self-determination, bondage is subjection eto externale 
causation.” 5 We are free or active when anything takes plage Within 
us of which we are the adequate cause or in other words, we are free 
when anything can be deduced from the laws of our own nature. Thus 
we see that here the conflict is between man’s passive and active 
nature. The man cannot be in bondage for ever and for ever. There 
is in him the self-determinate or self-active power by exerting which ° 
he can be freed at any time. But this stage of freedom is the stages 
of adequate knowledge which can be reached through reason alone 
although it goes beyond reason. But truly spealfing, reason i$ not an 
adequate knowledge because it cannot have any access to the world 
‘of the ultimate truth. On the other hand, another difficulty will arises 
if we accept reason as an adequate knowledge. There is some confusion 
in Spinozistic philosophy regarding reason and intuition, bù? Wwe*can 
assert that reason is useful to make ourselves free from passions but 
+ it fails to have any access to the world of transcendental reality. Thus 
Spinoza says about intuition (immediate experience) as the source of 
passing from empirical truth to the world of transcendental God... Rut 
reason is also necessary for a rational man. The importance of reason 
is to get rid of passions (or animal passions). As long as we are not 
men of reason we are in the lowest kind of bondage. We concei¥S 
ourselves as a part of nature and we undergo changes. '' It is impossible;e 
that man should not be a part of Nature, or that he should be capable 
of undergoing no changes, save such Bo oai be understood through his 


° 
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nattre only as their KENA cause ', (Ethics, IV, Prop. IV). Here 
Spinoza wants to say that '' man is a always, a prey to his 
passiqis ".' The man is bound to follow and obey the general order 
of natwe and to wndergo changes. But man is not required to 
undergo any change of which he éimself ts the adequate cause. Now 
it is*true, as We have seen, that Spinoza introduces irto hig conce ption 
° of the individual being ''an element which seems to modify the Jaw” 
of absolute external causation, a self-maintaining impulse or capacity 
to react on outward influences ".' Once Spinoza’s individual is a sub- 
ject to undergo any changes and at another “time it has within itself an 
elemené of independence which will preserve its own moral activity. 
How these etwo conflicting tendencies can be reconciled? Once the 
individual is forced to accept the natural influences because the part 
must submit itself to the hand of the whole for the maintenance of 
its relationship and again there is some need for the individual to get 
rid of the bondage. If there is ‘‘ no free will in the mind” “ of the 
individual how can he be aware of need of freedom? The individual is 
- necessarily in subjection to passion and therefore it is destined for him 
to wadérgo changes without knowing any freedom. Logically it follows 
that human being can never be free. But Spinoza does not stick to 
that position and so he requires freedom. ‘‘ What he wants in mind 
` is a self which can be the source of its own activity, and which, in so 
far as ib is not so, is a bondage '' (Caird, Spinoza, p. 270). Man 
* * should be something more than an individual in order to achieve freedom 
` rom bondage. There must be a self-maintaining impulse in his mind, 
otherwise the question of freedom seems impossible for him. ‘The 
essenceeof man's mimi is understanding or reason which always requires 
. the ‘adequate ideas of anything or everything. In the act of mind’s 
= own perfect activity the idea of God is involved. When human mind 
realises that every individual being is nothing but the manifestation of 
God or When individual being conceives everything is in God, it is freed 
from bgndage.' Professor Will Durant has given a true picture of 
Spinoza’s conception of "freedom in the following lines :— 


i The passivity of passion is ‘ human bondage’, the action of 
ygagén is human liberty. Freedom is not from casual law or process, 
but from partial passion or impulse; and freedom not from passion, 
put fron unco- -ordinated and uncompleted passion. We are free only 


. " 6 zu, IV} Prof. IV Corollary. 
7 Cad, Spinoza, p. 262. I A 
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where we know.’ To be a superman É to be free not from the tres- 
traints of social justice and amenity, but from the individualism of the 
¿nstincts. saa Po be great is not to' be placed above humanity, guling 
others, but to stand above the partialities and futilities of uniformed 
desire and to rule one's self” (Will, Durant, The Story of Philosophy, 
p. 185).°- ty tides di : . ee, 


a o © ` Is Bondage possible? 
Spinoza’s theory of bondage tells us that for a moral man bondage 
is impossible. It is only the first state of mind from which the moral 
history of a man begins. As goon as wé are aware of our bondage wé 
„begin to strive for fhe realisation of freedom. “It is necessary to 
know the infirmity of our nature before we can determine what reason 
can do to liberate us from their control” (Ethics, IV, 17, Schol). 
The questions which will naturally come in connection with the above 
Statement of Spinoza is this :° When we are in bondage (i.e., when 
-we are under the control of external causation) how is it possible for 
us to know that we are under such condition? , If we are aware from 
the very beginning of such influence then we are not completely in‘ 
.bondage because bondage is not possible for a. conscious subject, If 
the self-determinate impulse is within us? how can we fall into the 
trap of bondage?  Spinoza's answer to the above problems seems to be 
this: The individual is in bondage because he lacks adequate ideas. 
The confused ideas or passions are the main sources ef bordage. As | 
soon as the individual liberates himself from confused ideas by reason 
he ‘becomes free. š midi 
The bondage of man arises from his conditionéd or determined 
nature which every individual, being a man of passions, is swe to. 
-share. If God manifests himself in the form of the finite things how 
‘can there be any bondage at all? God is free, being self-caused, and" 
He is the ultimate and necessary cause of the finite individuals. 
Spinoza says that ‘‘ all beings live and move in God and without.God 
their existence is impossible ”. He at another time asserts that the 
finite things by all means can be one with the ultimate truth}. When 
‘it is possible for the finite things to become one with God the question 
‘of bondage becomes useless to discuss because there must not be ayy 
“bondage for those liberated souls. If they (finite things) are not 
necessarily free from [he very outset then God through His enanifestg; 
9 Cf. Professor Dewey '' A physician or engineer is free in his thought shda 
action in the degree in which he knows what he deals with. Possibly wg find here’ the 


key to any freedom ”’,,.Human Nature and Conduct, p. 308, Mew York, 1922. « 
10 When Spinoza regards God as the necessary cause of the finite individuals\pe 


certainly assigns: self-determinate nature to them, | ` 
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tion becomes conditioned and limited.” Spinozisti¢ pantheism does not 
teach that God transcends the world of finite things. “If everything 
is in God and withopt God nothing can be conceived then how doer 
the question of bondage arise? “° Human bondage", therefore in 
Spingza’s sense of the words, ‘‘is not thinkable, and cowld enly be made 
to seem thinkable by a false separation between motives ind volition. 
between passions acting on.the*mind and mind on which they* act d 
(Caird, Spinoza, pp. 267-68) 

“To make freedoia a possible attainment, there must be some germ 
of it to begin with " (Caird,* Spinoza, p. 268). In order to answer 
the above question Spinoza tries to put forward ®reason ' to solve the 
difficulty. Reason, in the tpinion of Spinoza, alone can liberate man 
from his bóndage and enable him to enjoy freedom and blessedness of 
God. But Spinoza holds definitely in his theory of human bondage 
that it is imptssible for a man not to Be a part of nature. Hence it 
follows that man is always under the subjection of passions and freedom 
is impossible for him. If passions rule man from the very beginning 
of hig life hé must remain always under the control of external causes 
and thus freedom is very far from him. But Spinoza, as we have 
seen, is not true to his standpoint and he holds that freedom: is the 
. inner necessity of man's life. He maintains that there is something 

in mind which is not subject to bondage and it enables man to achieve 
, ,freedom from bendage. Now we can conclude that owing to false 
* knowledge man seems to be in bondage but truly speaking there is no 

"bondage for him because he is ever free owing to divine origin. Thus 

we see that Spineza’s conception of boridage is self-contradictory and 
. he believes that there is no bondage for a man of reason or intuition. 


= 4 — Passion and. Reason 
Passion must be a foreign element to the mind. Because it is 
foreign’ and harmful to the human mind, therefore we try to get rid of 
this. Bassion can give satisfaction to the mind for a short time. But 
as soon as it manifests its nature we no more stick to it. Passion is 
an evil element and it urges the mind not to wake up and to take 
ngies of its evil doings. © Through the medium of the passions, a 
' foreign, element gains access to the mind " (Caird, Spinoza, p. 272). 
Undobtegly passion for a time being at least conquers the human mind 
but it has performed a great deal of good to the mind also by bringing 
9 with it theemessage of freedom. Man cannot be perfectly. happy living 
alythe tim under the rule of passion. If he is perfectly happy under 
iba (passign’s) sway, his moral condition would be ‘uttfily hopeless.”? 


11 Caird? Spinoza, p, 275. E js ` 
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As long as a man is under the inflhence of passions he lives in the lowest 
stage of the moral life. But there is a spiritual element in him by 
which he can rise up to the highest position ‘of man's moral lifÉ and 
that element is reason. According to Spinoza, the essence of mind is 
reason and na alone can enable the man to escape from the trap 
of passions." Spinoza Says: “ Man is free in so far as he is led by 
reasons for then only he is determinedeto act by causes which can be 
adequately understood by his own natre alone ’’ (Caird, Spinozd, 
p. 274). Here the conflict, is between passions and reason. Freedom 
is achieved when reason conquers the passion. The man who is under 
the sway of passionseis a slave and the man who has adequate idea: 
(reason) is a free man. Spinoza writes: ‘‘eWe see thus the difference 
between a man who is lel solely by emotion or opinion and # man who 
is led by reason. The former does those things of which he is utterly 
ignorant; the latter docs those things only Which he knows to be of the 
highest importance in life, and which therefore he desires above all. 
Therefore I call the former a slave, the latter a free man ° (Ethics, 
IV, 66, School.). The human being is a son of God, therefore, he 
cannot be a slave of passion. ‘‘ An emotion which is a passien ceases 
to be a passion as soon as we form a clear and distinct idea of it” 
(Ethics, V, Prop. 3). Thus we see that the conflict between passions 
and reason comes to an end at the appearance of a clear and distinci 
idea. It also proves that the man is a free man from the very begin- 


` . . - . 
ning, otherwise to become free all on a sudden seems quite irrelevant. 
According to Spinoza, he is free who is a man of ‘reason’ ante 


he is a slave who yields to passions. But the resylt of the conflict 
between passions and reasons is essentially pleasurable, becatise gman 
in spite of the conflict. wins freedom in the long run and gets rid of 
the bondage of passious. “Thus, self knowledge becomes tamtamount ° 
to self-mastery " Martinean, -Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. I, 
p. 966). E 
`“ The knowledge of passion annihilates, D, and substitutes 
for it the calm and deliberate activity of reason ’’ (Caird, Spinoza, 
p. 279). As soon as we are aware of passions within us we begin to 
conquer the field (passion) by the knowledge of it. '' To render passign 
harmless, we must get to know ib"? The man who is devoid.of all 
sorts of passion is wise and he who is wise is certainly pessidnless. 
“A perfectly wise man would be absolutely passionless, and therefore, 


absolutely- free " (Caird, Spinoza, p. 279). The wise man neither® 


hates nor enyigs, neither loves nor shows pity tofvarde anbody. NG 


.. 1 eb 
7 12 Martineau; “Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. I, p. 365, e 
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` orders his life by rational "m and*he does everything for the general 
good." The wise man is more powerful than the mìn of passions 
owing to his ratibnal standpoint of life. Spinozas also supports this 
view wlten he says that the ‘‘ remedy for the passions ” is to be achieved 
by knowing the common propertfes of things or by, knawing God to 
be the cause of everything. This kind of fr 'eedom is only“ possible for, 
the rational or wise man and thus the conflict of life comes to an end 
with the adequate idea of Ged. 


.. 


Absorption in God i the Highest. Kind of Freedom 


So far*we have seen that reason and passion cannot co-exist. As 
soon as the conflict begins between the twoe(former and latter) the 
latter vanishes. ‘‘ The triumph of reason is not the subjugation but 
the extinctioa of passion ° (Caird, Spinoza, p. 284). But even 
the life of reason is not the highest life because reason cannot know 
the absolute reality fully. The free man who enters into the life of 
“reason, „Still hungers and thirsts and he yet requires a still higher posi- 
tion D» which he must still be striving. Here the rational free man 
is confronted with another kind of conflicting situation and strives 
more and more for higher realisation or self-realisation. Now the free 

' man feels the inner requirement of his free or moral life to become one 
with the absolufe truth and thus to get rid of the universe in which 
"all beings are controlled by external causation. The moral striving of 
the free man enables him to realise his oneness, with the universal 
Mature and thus hg begins to conceive the immorality of his soul. The 
activity of the moral life ends with the absorption of human soul in 
* God and the man becomes one with God. The conflict of human life 
"comes to a complete end, at the realisation of absolute oneness of human 
souls with God. Thus we can say, that he is free who is self-realised. 
To Spinoza, the complete freedom or absorption in God is possible 
through “the intellectual love of God. In order to achieve cent per cent 
freedom we must even get rid of the understanding. The conflict 
which begins between passions and reason, ends in the adequate ideas 
ofytlté understanding. But then another kind of conflict begins; that 
kind of conflict is not between passions and reason but between reason 
an infuition. The complete freedom is achieved not through reason 
2 through intellectual love or intuition. “ The complete freedom 
Ê hith is atégined in the intellectual love of God consists in escape from 
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the inadequate ideas of the imagination and the final dominance of th 
adequate idea% of the understanding. Prior to this emancipation, w 
«are the subjects «of. both " (Martineau, Types ef Ethical Theor, 
Vol. I, pp. 364-65. But after emancipation we itre slaves to fone an 
enjoy blessedness of God. “The finfl or complete freedom is attaine 
. as soon as ‘we are absorbed in God and then the conflict of human Hi 
“ends. “ The mind’s highest good is,the knowledge of God and th 


mind's highest virtue is to know God." 44 . 
E : 
° : 
`. (To be continued. 
° ° 
14 Bertrand Russell: History of Philosophy, p. 596. x 
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INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
` ON ONE ACT PLAYS IN HINDI 
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2 
PROF. AMARNATH GUPTA, M.A., . 


° Governméegt Hamidia College, Bhopal. 


There are certain one act plays in Hindi Literature (of course 
their*number cannot be large in view of the brigf history of this type of 
Literature’, which bear traces of Western plays. A detailed examina- 
tion of such plays is necessary in a study K the direet influence of 
English Literature on Modern One Act Play-writing in Hindi. An 
attempt; therefore, will be made in dhe following pages to point the 
resemblances between them. 


“ Devil" of Bhuvneshwar Prasad, certainly, first strikes us. li 
bears a pronounced impress of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Devil's Disciple ’’. 
as the play-wright acknowledges. Besides a resemblance in the title. 
the only difference, if at all, being that in the one case it is simply 
; “ Devil ", in the other it is ‘‘ Devil’s Disciple ", there is a curious 

affinity in the contents of the two plays; both have the same theme 
for thefr subject-matter so that Bhuvneshwar Prasad’s play gives onc 
the impression that he wrote his play with Bernard Shaw’s before his 
eyes. Nowhere perhaps in the whole range of Modern Hindi Dramatic 
Literature shall we fall upon such a direct borrowing. In the '' Devil" 
tere is the picture of a hero who is guided by his own instinctive 
morality and who makes light of the accepted mode of religion, eco: 
nomics, social conventions, and mutual adjustments, without which lif 
appears not to have a smooth go. The title does not seem to describe 
the hero well. He is anything but the disciple of God, but that doe: 
not necessarily signify that he is a devil. Of course he believes tha: 
time does not move at ali for him, the world is not what it had beer 
ten years ago. His faith in God is shattered on account of the narrow 
4 sectarianism of the people of various religions to pin God withir 
. thé religious tenets; God, if he were believed to exist, must needs havı 
= tife whole of humanity, irrespective of national differences, caste, cree 
$ nd colour within its fold. He worships Mammon.  He;has been le 
to do soon account of the continual pricking of destitution and wretched 
ness foh and want. To him there is nothing either good or bac 
sad t inking makes it so, sealing and pilfering included,. As a matte 
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of fact Rajan (the hero of the play), ies not belong to any Chutch 
whether of God or Satan. He is a man, on the other hand, with an 
original morality and is guided by his own jnstinóts. Society dooks 
down upon him as an outcast. Raja Hardeo Singh and his wife eye 
him with suspicion, dub him as ane atheist, an irreligious person, a 
revolutionary; anf are afraid of him lest he does sométhing, which 
should „prove inimical to their best interest. "They hate and curse him 
because their religion and morality are foyeign to his nature. They 
entertain dark insinuations about him but he seems to have done 
nothing that is positively sady. They accuse him of devilry but can- | 
not.quote from memory any particular action of his that is devilish. 
They, however, include the one action which he performseat the end 
of the play, in their moral code, at least not. very much different from 
it. They regard it as a deed of self-sacrifice done at the call of a moral 
force which lies outside the instinct, while fpr him this is done for the 
purpose of only a gratification of the inner will. In this drama, the 
play-wright aims at a contrast which he institutes between the conven- 
tional moral code of Raja Hardeo Singh and his wife, on the one hand ø 


and Rajan, the hero of the play, on the other hand. ° 


A detailed examination of the play has been necessary to point 
out how much this owes to Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ The Devil's Disciple ’’, 
which in the first act contrasts the principles of the devil’s disciple with 
those of his puritanical mother. Even this exposition of principle is not 
altogether without action. It arises out of the hanging of - Peter 
Dudgeon and the death and will of William: Dudgeon. In the twom 
succeeding acts, we have the real action of the drama, the self-sacrifice « 
: of Richard Dudgeon and his rescue by Anthony “Anderson. Richard 
Dudgeon is a contrast to both Anthony (in the same way as Rajan is a 
contrast to Raja ein: As ánd Disi wrer Anthony and Judith * 


the puritancial prosity of Mrs. Dudgeon but they accept confeMional 
morality with all the external compulsion. " . 

When Judith finds that Richard Dudgeon sacrifices himself 
' (sacrifice here of Rajan for Raja Hardeo Singh) she thinks it must be 
for love of her, a purely external stimulus. She does not understand 
him. when he says that he did it for himself; bred on the mechanical 
morality of conventional society she does not understand a sef- dings 
hero. > 2 

“ Devil ’’ both in conception, for the dramatic methods #mployêd 
by both Bernards Shaw and Bhuvneshwar Prasad are prétty NG tng 
same, in so far as both expose the hollowpess of conventional orak 
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and an ancient Code of life by bringing them to the searching gaze and 
deeper analysis of irony, is modelled after Bernard Shaw’s “ The . 
Devil Disciple m as à detailed examination of thé subject matter of 
both the plays would show. Of course Bernard Shaw’s play is con- 
ceived and planned upon a larger canvas than Bhuvreshtvar Prasad's 
and is much more successful too, yet this does not in any way under,+ 
estimate the debt of the lattey tothe former. This is noticed partitularly 
iñ the last scene, which in he case of '' The Devil " is related to the 
. self-sacrifice of Rajan for Raja Hardayal Singh by offering himself to 
the Police as Raja Hardayal Stngh, while in the second case, it is taken 
up with the rescue of Richard Dudgeon bye Anthony Anderson. 
Bhuvneshwar Prasad finishes off his play within of course the limited 
scope of a*one act play, with the self-sacrifice of Rajan, while Bernard 
Shaw, as his compass is much larger and more extensive, pushes the 
action of the play to the'rescue of Richard Dudgeon by Anthony 
Anderson. Rajan strikes one as Richard Dudgeon; Raja Hardayal and 
his wife as Anthony Anderson and Judith Anderson. 


.* Syama '",—travesty of marriage—is another one act play 

which i$ shadowed by Bernard Shaw. It has the echoes of Shaw's 

' Candida ". In this play the aim of Bhuvneshwar Prasad is, like 

. Shaw, to show the hollowness of the economie system of society in ils 
greatest and most popular institution—marriage. Marriage is founded 

e Upon à sexual contrac between man and woman and the economic 
slavery of the latter. Like Candida ‘‘ Syama '"', therefore, is not only 
“economic but also a sex drama. Like James Mayor Morell, Mr. Puri, 
husband, of Syama, gometimes Mrs. Puri in the play, is estimated in 
the Society as a highly respectable gentleman. and is devoted to her. 
oe Mr. Puri is stunned, however, on the revelation. in the course of the 
normal incidents of a normal day, that his wife is bestowing loving 
care, og a. delicate windbag of a poet, which fact incites him to a fit of 
jealousy. He endeavours to suppréss this feeling of jealousy in the 
presence of his wife, which naturally vents itself in her absence before 
the rivalein love. He importunes him not to speak of it to her, but 
all is overheard by her from behind the arras, and as she is about to 
rire to the garden with this new-fangled lover of hers, instinct pre- 
wails dver emotion, on hearing that her husband is rather feeling bad, 
hoa fecides to stay behind with the husband, the poet in Manoj 
eo course goes all alone to the garden to indulge in a pleasant revelry 
of ‘his fangy. This play is, therefore, similar in theme to Bernard 
aw's, afd is Tike it a study in eternal triangle, i.e., one woman being 
El by two men. 


N. 
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Mr. Puri, like Mr. Morell, swings like a pendulum between 
smile and tears, he is taken in by violent fits of jealousy, but in the 
greatest crisis of his life he acts in a mannér qyite characterjstic of 
him. He does not behave like the typical jealous husband. He does 
not, at least*befere hi; wife, drive away his rival, no» confine and 
punish his wife. He keeps his head cool and proceeds to act with the 
dignifiéd fairmindedness of an honourable gentleman. Wife is given 
a free choice. She could live with her hufband or fly with her lover. 
Of course she decided to stay with her husband as Candida chose to 
remain behind and not follow Eugene the*poet. Morell in “ Candida "' 
frets and fumes and cfies out, '' Out with it, my '' wife, is my wife "' 
which reminds one of the following speech of Mr. Puri: 1 

“ Mr. Puri (TremBling with rage), Out, out of my house, you 
shame-faced loon (Runs to beat him).” Both Mr. Puri and Mr. Morell 
show their generosity by leaving their wives in the custódy of Manoj 
and Eugene Marchbanks, but they also show their weakness and 
narrowness, when in ‘‘ Candida ” on his return, he appeals to his rival 
saying, '' Eugene, if that is not a heartless lie, if you have ar spark 
of human feeling left in you, will you tell me what has happened durin: ig 
my absence ”, and when in ‘‘ Syama’’, after Manoj threatens to 
commit suicide, Mr. Puri begs of hiur not to do so, out of consideration 
for the feelings of his wife, whom he dearly loves. 


There is again like Morell a contradiction in the character of * 

. Puri. There is a conflict throughout between his strength and, 
a weakness, his generosity and his narrowness. This play is neither, 
a tragedy nor & comedy. It is a serious comedy after the fashion of *‘ a 
new specimen of drama which Bernard Shaw claims as his own. “The 
play deals. with a social problem” concerning an honourable gentleman = 
who faces it in a grave and dignified manner. The play once again 
like “ Candida ’’, portrays with remarkable skill the charactem=of «the 
husband who is held in deliberate contrast with the poet who ig unlike 
him in age, appearance, ideas, and character. "Mr. Amarnath Puri is 
a fastidious young respectable gentleman who prizes his wife as a 
treasure and is possessed of a proprietary conscience. The poet Migne] 
is like a gossamer, who flits in fancy like a butterfly. Manoj is like tè 
gradually wearing off intoxication and he considers Mrs. Puri, ec 
as he is, as the wine of the eyes. This contrast between the Twit 
lovers, besides adding to the vividness of the picture, makes for ego- < 
nomy im technique also. "ES : 

The conclusion of both the dramas calls for special atter¥ion, D 
Py fine example of similarity between the two plays. In éhe conclu- 
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sion of both the plays, both playwrights aim at the exposure of the 
hollowness of conventional respectability and its ideal of happiness. 
Like Shaw, Bhitvneshwar Prasad takes care to reclaim his play frem 
a melodramatic conclusion, and as in “ Candida ” he shows Syama 
staying behind with her husband. The poet Manej retires from the 
scene all alone. Like Shaw he attacks the domestié life within, 
appearances are designed to be kept up between husband afd wife. 
“which brings out the diffemence between nobility without happiness and 
happiness without nobility in Syama’s desige to live with her husband. 


. Usar” is a play of a different kind. It is the only play of its 
kind in Hindi Literature. It is dramatised form of Freud’s docirine 
of psycho-analysis with the assistance of which the playwright has 
woven his plot. Tere is no attempt at chafacterisation here, nor any 
at the unfolding of the story. It merely gives us a lurid criticism of 
the present-tüay society and its problems through the figure of a tutor, 
who is engaged to teach children in a respectable family. The method 
employed here, quite western in its origin, is that of empirical psycho- 
logy, eby which the dark interior of the mind of a person is accurately 
phofogfaphed as on a photographie plate. '' One of the psychologist’s 
methods of exploring the dark interior ", says Cecil Day Lewis, '' is 
that of free association, a list of words is spoken to the subject to each 
of which he answers the first word that comes into his head.” “Usa” 
demonsttates ¢he new tendency in English Literature of ‘‘ free asso- 
ciation ", which has affected poetry, novel, and drama alike. Expo- 
T nents of this new movements in English Literature are James Joyce, 
° Virginia Woolf, D, H. Lawrence, T. 8. Eliot, and Edith Sitwells, 
an@ many more. The adoption of this.method shows the tremendous 
strides which Hindi Dramatic Litexature has taken in recent years, 
Drama in Hindi growing in the endeavour of its dramatists to try 
their Dands at new experiments and fresh methods. 


'* Usar * has for its scene the parlour of a bungalow in a respect- 
able household. It ha’ for its characters the Tutor, the boy, the fat 
lady, a small puppy, the owner of the house, a youth, a little girl, and 
the mistress of the house. It turns round the treatment which the 

‘Master of the House meets out to the poor Tutor. Both have a 
ediffeyent ideology. The master of the house, belonging to the older 
Dua believed in an exploitation whether it be of intellectual 
e labour, matters little or nothing, and thus the money which is saved 
by playing hide ayd seek with the conscience of others and his own 
fie ee on the comfort item of his own family. TRe Tutor belongs 
wee Younger generation and has partly been driven to undertake Re 
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tuition as an intellectual experinient and partly on account of his 
financial strait’. He appears to have been, like. all the young men of 
his generation, affeeted by the Socialist ideoloty, which ensures fqual 
opportunities and a fair treatment to all beings on earth. Only one 
man in the play,has sympathies with the Tutor, and be is another 
young man, *who is a guest at the house of the master. The ‘play, 
on thee whole, fails to hold us througkout, The playwright has noi 
been able to make its meaning clear. Thev®@ is no artistic unity either? 
Whatever little is there in if, is provided by the character of the Tutor 
who comes up in the beginning and eventually at the conclusion of the 
play. ° ° ^ XE. 

Govind Das Seth seems to have taken eue for writing* “Spardha”’ 


from John Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Loyalties’. “Loyalties” is æ study in 
. racial pride and social convention. In it we are shown characters | 


faithful to their own certain principles in*life. ‘‘ Prejudices, Anela, 
or are they loyalties—I do not know, criss-cross, we all cut each others’ 
throats from the best of motives ". "Throughout the play runs clearly 
the idea that the supporters of one party are prejudiced against those 
of the other, instead of bringing the matters to a close, they are palling 
the wires harder and stronger, thus bringing the matters to a crisis. 


Of course they do with the best of motives, yet it is the main cause, 
of tragedy. The sufferings and miseries of the modern social life are 


actually brought about not by wicked people, but by peysons with good 


a 


intentions. Like ‘‘ Loyalties ", ‘‘ Spardha "' realistically portrays a 


' fashionable Indian Society, ag, this time, as the title of the play 
“suggests, engaged in settling whether women need, men's protectiorf 
.for their safety and security in life. In both the plays the dfamatist - 


aims not at characterisation, but at a conflict of ideologies, which 
warious characters represent cleverly; for this they are brought in a? 
club where they get’ stifficient opportunity to indulge in their long 
wey warfare and idle’ prattle, which practically leads us “howllere. 
In ‘‘ Loyalties ’’, also John Galsworthy brought two sets of characters, 
with different aet of their loyalty to a certain esprit de corps, 
“pitted against each WE, and endeavouring for their triumph over 
the other; similarly-in “ Sparaha " there are, for instance, womeg, 
who claim equality with men who are reluctant to part with, their 
age-long supermacy over women. Discussion goes on this poin ana 
eventually ends in the.suggestion of Krishna Kumari to Vijya to with- 


“draw her resolution, showing that discussion led none of the. pert, * 


anywhere and ghey-wers just at the same place in*the«end Wf the Dey 
as at the beginning. Individual point of view of every cha\actey has 


^en depicted regarding the problem or relationship betwefn men and 
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women, nothing less, nothing more.” Of course in '' Spardha " there 
is no resemblance of subject-matter and theme as im the plays of 
Bhuwneshvar Prasad wh the play of the same class in Engligh 
literature, but that there is a subtle influence of Galsworthy on Govind 
Das none will deny. A conflict of ideas, a detachment practised by the 
dramatists in the handling of their material, stating as many points of 
view of the problem as are cqnnected with its issue, naturalistic dih- 
fogue, employment of iromy to expose the hollowness of the contro- 
versial points, the idea of Waste embodied in both the dramas, the 
characters as types rather than individuals, are certainly some of the 
points” in which & similarity can be traced ,between Galsworthy’s 
“ Eoyalties” and ‘‘ Spargha’”’ 

“Where are some one act slag which have come to our view in 


This marks another advance in the influence of English Literature upon 
one act play in Hindi. Such plays are, "I Know”, “I See”, 
'" Hunger-Strike ” and '' Vitamin " of Govind Das. The dramatist 
has retained English phrases to denominate their names deliberately to 
natifsalise the tone of Hindi Drama, for these are the very words which 
the Indians of today have adopted in their tongue as belonging to the 


_natural stock. There is, however, no direct borrowing in these plays 
"from English Literature except the names. 


TT Bab se bara admi ” of Bhagwati Charan Verma is another play 
in Hindi Literature, which. in its method owes to English Literature. 
.It is a very fine instance of dramatic suspense and the only one 
«of its kind in our Literature. We have in it the lightness of touch and 
the bodrd humour of R. V. Lucas and -A..J. Gardiner. Bhagwati 
Charan Verma is the first originator of this tendency -in Hindi 
Literature. What a fine comparison can be. made between E. V. 
Lucas's “The Face on the Wall” and this play? Of course the first 
is à Story and the second a play.. Both these interesting works are 
note-worthy for their smart ending, in which dust is thrown into the 
eyes of so many people by one clever person, but also for the under- 
current of keen almost impish humour that runs throughout. : In E. V. 
jutas's “The Face on the Wall ” the narrator of the funny story 
of brings about a willing suspension of disbelief during ue course 


sof te s&ory and surprises the hearers at the end saying: ‘Oh the 


gout anfhoursago® Good night, again." After coming to our senses 
we Jookfd round for Rudson-Watte who had brought this snake lo 
bite our bésoms, but he too had disappeared... “In Bhagwati Cass 


` receiit years. in Hindi Literature, whose nomenclature is English. 


“third thing " he said as he opened the door, ' I was forgetting that. . 
^ The thirds extraordinary thing about the story is that I made (it up) 
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play some friends have assemble in a restaurant, when they ate 
joined in by Ratneshwar and they are discussing among themselves as 
toewho is the greatest among them all, but befdre theft discussion ends 
and as they are about to retire from there, to their" bewilderment they 
realise that their pockets are empty and Rameshwar has, disappeared 
with all theit money. He really was the orate among them’ all. 
The play ends in a similar unexpected mote „as in “ The Face on the 
Wall ”’ s E I 
Shakers I feel thereeis something “wrong with his head. 
. Ahmed: (Laughing) He wore a mask. 


Mr. Verma: Vas Chap. I j 
Badhey: But he spoke well. . E 
Sharmaji: He desegves our pity. ° 


Shanker: Let go Radhey, we have'nt settled as yet (Gets up. 
Radhey follows. Both put theif bands inside the pocket and take 
them out). 

Shanker: Purse disappeared. : 

Radhey: Even my pocket is removed (shows the poeket of his 
shirt). ae 

Mr. Verma (one after another they feel their pockets): Oh! I 
got a five rupee note in a week, and that’s also missing. 

Sharmaji: Eh! Where ’as my bag gone? It contained fifty 
rupees I brought as subscription. . c 

Ahmed: Mine mine too, has been cashiered (they "all look up at 
each other). 

Gajati : : Prepares to put in an anna bit in the cagh box, but finds 
that too ‘missing. (Curtain? falls). 


‘Bhagwati Charan Verma hag developed for the first time an un- 
‘usually pleasant’ racy style, and upon him has fallen the mental of 
E. V. Lucas particularly 

Thus it may be Bud that there are One Act Plays in n Hindi 
Literature, which very closely resemble the plays in English Litefature, 
like Bhuvneshvar Prasad's ‘‘ Syama ", “ Devil " and '' Usar 7, others 
for their subject-matter take us cue from English phrases and words . 
for their names as '^ I Know ", “ I See”, “ Vitamin ", and “ Hunfex 
Strike '" of Govind Das, and TM which owe for hen smart ending, 
under-current of impish humour, and pleasant and racy style “o aus 
work or works in English Literature as Bhagwati Charan Verma’s 
" Bab se bara adiit". Anyway all these works point out toe the rich- 
ness and varietye which One Act Play has attained within sud& a ShoN, 


time of its growth and development in Hyndi Literature. 
5 "— e 
š . 
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Indugtive veasoning—A study of Tarka and its Role ih Indian Logic. ° 
By Sitansusekhar Bagchi, M.A., LL.B., D. Lit., Calcutta, 1958. 
° 


The title of this book gives us the impression*that it is a treatise on 
* Induction. But, to be sure, the book is not on Inductive Reasoning," 
though the author does deal with the inductive’ procedure in the course "of his 
, discussion. That the main su jget dealt with in the book is not Induction 
. is shown by the fact that the author is occupied with the theories of Tarka, 
which is one of the central topics ef Nyàya and taken by him to be reasoning. 
If Tarka*is reasoning and as such the main theme of the book, how can'it 
have the title, Inductive Reasoning I wonder. 

Now, as regards Tarka "itself, it is doubtful whether we can take it 
to be reasoning at all. ‘‘Reasoning’’ is indeed a cêmmon word, and it in its 
common use means inference. Thus Logic is often defined as the science 
of reasoning; ‘sreasoning’’ here evidently means inference. “‘Reasoning”’ 
in its limited use, however, means or may mean argument, which in its 
turn is a series of inferences. In any case, Tarka can be regarded as a 

Ne special kind of reasoning which in European Logic is called Reductio Ad 
Absurqum. One might call it dialectic as well. As the author does not 
translafe “Tarka” by one definite word or phrase with a fixed meaning, 
the discussion on the theories regarding Tarka naturally becomes all hazy. 
The translating of the Sanskrit terminology or texts into English is a 

° tough job. To this end, the scholar concerned must be proficient in 
Sanskrit. ag well as in English, and must be well grounded in European 

e Logic and conver$ant with its technique cum terminology. From the book 
' it appears that the author is a Sanskritisb and well read in the vast 
literature on his subject. But obviously he is not familiar with the 
t&hnique of Westegn Logic. I am at a loss to understand how a, thesis 
for the Highest Deg gree "of the University could be written in scliool-boy ` 

e English. The very preface to the book would fill readers with revulsion. 

- The author has evidently laboured hard and, as he himself says, he 

worked for six long years over the book. But, in my opinion, it is not 
commensurate with the amount of labour bestowed upon it. The author 
is indeed a speciglist in Nyàya Logic. But in his treatment of the various 
themes and theories he is yather repetitive and his procedure unsystematic. 
Sometimes, again, his own views get mixed up with the views he discusses 
and describes. The book is thus rendered unreadable to a degree and, as a 
jumb]e of details, is perhaps the first of its kind in so far as publications on 
» Nfaya Logic are concerned. 


a Y- ADHAR CHANDRA Das. 
° e 


” A guide to Historical Research * 
9 eAt a time when new light is being thrown upon what happened in 
: Indien Wé hundred years ago, Societies are holding thoir sessions to 


. Revfew article based on Dr. K. X: Dutt’s “A Survey of recent Studies on Modern 
Indian History 4, Patna University, 1957. 
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publicise the importance of their ‘national past, worldly- anomalies * are 
purplexing ever the lowliest among the commoners, and the searchlighis 
of the social high-ups are merely producing a bljnding effect, ‘Ligh, and 
more light" is invariably the cry of an ordinary” wesearcher, frantically 
groping in the dark—be it im pursuit,of fresh knowledge, or the barest 
subsistence to"keep the body and soul together. Whatever may be Dy, K. 
K. Dutt’s apologies for his delay in bringing out his handbook on recent 
studiese in Modern Indian history, it is yet a timely publication, now that 
the Mutiny Centenary is being celebrated in. dia, and Historical Research ' 
has almost become a craze with all shades 6f the Intelligentsia. 

Urged by ''the great need for a propgr understanding of the various 
forees that have influenced human society in different countries" Dy. Dutt 
has taken much pains fo bring out this publication to facilitate a ''compre- 
hensive and correct study of Modern Indian history in its manifold aspects’’. 
India’s “intimate contact with the outside world”, the impact on her ''of 
the various.trends of civilisation”, and the influence which she exercised 
“on the minds of the people of other countries” entitle her to be ranked 
among the great nations, and her history, as the author says, deserves 
“careful and critical appreciation". Writers on Indian history, through 
their patient investigations, have unfolded the glorious past of this vast 
subcontinent for the benefit of humanity. Due to the joint @fforts, of the 
English and the Indian Scholars we have today a vast storehouse of 

‘historical information regarding India that helps us to ascertain her role 
in the different political, cultural and economie movements which ‘have. 
shaped human history. Much has been done indeed, but enough still. 
remains to be done; and Dr. Dutt’s work serves as a clarion call to modern 
researchers to keep alive that spirit of enquiry which uxged tMe Indian. 
scholars to make a oritieal study of their nation's history. " 

Promoted by the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Dutt’s work, as its title 
suggests, is a catalogue of recent investigations in Modgrn Indian history 
The author has attempted a review of the important Works.of Indias writers 
in their different aspects—Political, Administrative, Economic, Social" and 
Cultural. It is indeed encouraging to find that if India has been indebted , 
for her comprehensive history to a long list óf foreign writers from Orme, . 
Watts, Tod, Duff and Cunningham to the “modern scholars like Professors 
Philips, Spear and Davies, the contributions of her own historians have 
been no less significant. When all the works of modern "Indian scholars 

“which ave now under preparation will be completed, we will have a com- 
parable size of historicél writings of which any nation : can be ponsonahly 
proud. a. 

Recent studies in the field of Political history have been so Dub 
and so frequent that their statement covers more than half of Dr.NDutt's 

` book. Even so, not much has been done by Indian writers to* . e 
important aspect of Modern Indian history; not many scholars have turned" 
their attention to a thorough study of India's International, Relations. * 
The India Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, whicheplanned op bring-gub 
a comprehensive history of India’s Foreign Relations, has so IN rots 
y» one volume of their contemplated work. Much has still to, bb dore to 
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complete this vast undertaking, and tht Indian public is eagerly awaiting 
the subsequent volumes. I ° i 

-Juvestigations in other fields have been comparatively much fewer~- 
particularly in the Ecenomie and Social spheres. It is, therefore, time that 
our own scholars had focussed their, attention on these aspects, and begun 
theiy ig pursuit im building up a eompichersive Socjal and Heénomic history 
of our country. We must try, by the application of proper’ methods of 
historical research, to ascertain ethe material conditions and eeonomis 
wesources of the common mathe tiller of the soil, and the ordinary day- 
labourer, and also the nature ahd extent of India's mercantile and financial 
transactions, so that our knowledge of the past may be fruitfully utilised 
for national planning and economic reconstruction. š 

The nineteenth century. proved to be a mafvellously creative age, 
marked not Snly by the growth of a new political consciousness in different 
parts of the world but also by splendid achievements in. the domain of 
knowledge, science and culture effecting a remarkable transformation in 
social life. In the early years of the nineteenth century new forces and 
influences ‘‘c&used a splendid awakening of Indian minds, a luxuriant 
unfolding of India's intellect in manifold petals, and the renovation of her 
society by purging those evils and anomalies which had accumulated through 
unwholesome and adverse influences of the preceding periods...” The 
birth%of the new age, and its-progress on various lines, were facilitated by 
certain factors, exotic as well as indigenous. The inspiring political and 
scientific thoughts of master-minds like Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Burke, 
Bentham, Mill and Newton. and the humanitarian ideas of the philam- 
thropists like Wilberforce and his friends, which pe enetrated into this 
country through various agencies, created stimulating forces in favour of 
progressive changes in government, society and culture. By a happy 
coincidence the age also saw a mighty rewakening of India's intellect 
seeking to discover the true glory and majesty of her past culture, and the 
Mingling of the pgressive ideas of the West and the revived classical lore 
of Jadia produced happy results in the social and cultural spheres. 

Study of this aspect of Modern Indian history is bound to be highly 


* . " " . D$; . . 
fascinating and instructive... For it we ean glean precious materials from 


, 


the Reports of the Social Conferences which met along with the annual 
sessiot the Indian National ‘Congress, the Reports and Presidential 
Addresses of tte Indian National Congress from year to year, Reports and 
other publications regarding the activities of the Brahmo Samaj. the 
Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Rambkrishna Mission and the 
Vivekananda Movement, and the Servants of India Society, etc. Memoirs, 
guibbiographies and biographies of those, who were “the leaders of these 
activities from Rammohan to Gandhi, are also full of relevant information 
sof giyat interest.. Writings of the Christian missionaries, then working in 

ia, contain accounts of Indian social ‘life, which can be utilised with 
due care and scrutiny. Old newspapers and journals, Census Reports and 
other state papers also supply us with valuable materials, and sitice Litera- 
tufe is thg most ruthless mirror of a country’s life, one myst as well study 


fhe. diffefent literatures of modern India for proper appreciation of her 


social changes. 


Ë 
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Thanks to the various Record Offices and Regional ee 
historical rese&irch has made considerable progress in this country. There 
4s yet many a gag in our knowledge of Indian, history, and if “wg musi 
build an India greater than she has been”, it must be built out of the 

“consciousness of our past + greatness’’. Historical research alone car 
produce ‘that? consciousness, and those Indian scholars who are today working 
* in the midst of great handicaps should. receive adequate encouragement 
"from *Governmental and other Statutamy Institutions. On his own part, 
Dr. Dutt has tried to encourage historical research by recording a truthful 
impression of all sorts of investigation, male in the field of Modern Indian 
history in recent years. From Sir Jadunath, Sardesai and Dr. 8. N. Sen 
to the humblest of the research scholars, everyone has found hjs proper 
place in Dr. Dutt’s Sifrvey—not even excluding one whose sole contribution 
to Indian history has been a four or five page article in one°of the Indian 
History Congress Proceedings! As such, this little handbook avill serve as 
an excellent guide to all those who are doing valuable research in Indian 
history, and who still intend to,take it up as their field of investigation. 
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Die GHOSE 


Mahatma Lalan Fakir— By Sri Basanta Kumar Pal, Mahsatalg o “Para; 
Gopalnagore Road, Nasra, P.O., District Nadia, West ‘Bengal Price 
Re. 1-12-0. Pp. 1144 10+80. 


This small volume depicts the life history of the great saint of Nadia 
and throws a flood of light on the religious sect founded by him. As no 
recorded and historical data of the famous life are available the author has 
to rely upon the meagre materials which are current only fn popular beliefs. 


The saint was not a Fakir, who are generally haggardly but belonged 
to the Darvish class, who usually spend their lives in spiritual meditation 
and yet keeps their homes and families. Thus LalaneFakir was both €n 
ascetic and a householder. Possibly he was born in 1774 and lived up to 
a gool old age. He died on 17th October, 1890, at the ripe old age of 
116 years. EE < 

Lalan Fakir was born a Hindu, was reared up by a kindhearted 
Muslim woman of the village, had spiritual illumination in thewRands of 
Siraj] Sai, a Muslim darvish, died a Vaisnab and left behind him a host 
of disciples in both Bengals, both Hindus and Musalmans. 


The teachings of the Mahatma have been elaboratly discussed by the 
author in simple Bengali prose so that the complex philosophical implica- 
tions might be éasily understandable. He has also cited good many pSems, 
mostly spiritual in tone and fervour which are supposed to be w iiien Ds 
Mahatma Lalan Fakir. Frequent -quotations have . been madd fron 
Rabindranath to prove the analogy of the views of life between these two 
great sons of Bengal. It may be remembered in this connection that, they 
poet met the Saint at Silaidah on the Padma and, FA Debendt 
Nath Tagore hed w religions discussion with him. 
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The Late Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri š . & 


` E. Ourselves 


ai ° 
DEATH or PROFESSOR HEMCHANDRA «RAYOHAUDRHURI 


Death occurred in C¥loutta on 4th May, 1957, of Professor 
* Hemohandra Raychaudhutibt the comparatively early age of sixty-five 
years. The country and the University *of Calcutta, in particular, 
of which he was a distiufruished and outstanding product, are the 
poorer by his death. With his passing away, tMe University has lost 
a profounfl and erüdite*schalar, and the country has lost one who 
was, by sniversal consent; in the foremost rarfk of her men of learning. 
He belonged to an old middle class family of Barisal in Hast Bengal 
and had his early education in his*native district. After a very 
brilliant career in his schoo], he came to Calcutta for College edu- 
cation. Here his progress was equally striking. In the B.A. Exami- 
nation of 1911, he stood first class first in History Honours, and 
worthe coveted Eshan Scholarship as the best Honours Student of 
the University in that years He secured the first place in the First 
Class in the M.A. Examination of 1913 also, and chose the profession 
of a teacher in our Colleges and University. The history of ancient 
Indian culture and civilisation was the all-absorbing interest of his 
life and he dedicated himself to the task of illumining the dark 
corners of this history by the light of his learning. The value of 
. yis researches apd his learned contributions was soon recognised, and 
he was ‘appointed the Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
# and Culture in 12806. Academic hopours and distinctions came to 
him in rapid succession. He was elected a Fellow of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1946, and became the President of the Nagpur 
Sesgion of the Indian History Congress in 1950. 


Tú" was a life externally uneventful, but full of thought and work, 

“afd latiegy crowned by great influence over bis students and great 
respect fro, the senior members of the University. His appearance 

- had*a peculidkly steadfast look, and there was in him a remarkable 
seriousness df expression, an air of solidity and quiet strength. He 
‘Iengsconfparatively few people, and of these only a very few inti- 
mately, having no taste or turn for those sports and socials in which 
 Untversity *acquaintancés are most frequently made. This caused 
| him to pfs for harsh or unsocial. But those who fame to kñow 
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Professor Hemchandra intimately, soon perceived that under hig 


reserve, there lay not only a capacity for affection—no man was 


" perhaps more tenacious in his friendships—but qualities that made 


` 


. given a tinge of gravity to his manner. 


him an attractive companion. His tendency to solitude sprang less 
from pride or coldness, than “from the occupation of his mind by 
subjects whiah he so dearly loved and made his own. He had been 


Though apt to be silent in 
general company, no one could be more fagrerable when you were 
alone with him. One never talked to him without carrying away 


“Of an earnest and serious disposition from 1 boyhood, and this had 


‘something to ponder over. On everything he said or wrote there 


was stamped the impress of a strong individuality, a mind that thought 
for itself, a character ruggedly original” wherein grimmas 88 Was 


`. mingled with flashes of Hamour and a genial personality. "His in- 


dependence appeared even in the.way he pursued his studies. With 
abilities of the highest order, he cared comparatively’ little for the 
distinctions which the University offers, choosing rather to follow out 
his own line of reading in the way he judgel permanently useful 
than to devote himself to the pursuits of honours and prizes. e His. 
intellect worked like a conscience in the field study and resegych. 
While others became involved in the dust and heat of worldly life 
and activities, Professor Hemchandra kept the noiseless tenor of his’ 
way along the cool, sequestered vale of academic life. He had no 
ambition to become an administrator because he was constanti aware ` 
of the danger of the exaltation of the administrator in the University 
office. As a University teacher he correctly understood his three 
great obligations which were the -need for constamt research, the 
necessity of keeping a fresh mind, and finally the duty to know and ' 
cultivate his studenls as friends. 


Every student and fellow worlter of Pilar Raychaudhuri will 
admit that he was a miracle of learning. Learning was the -basiyess 
of ‘his life. He had no other business or interests. “He was gifted 


-with a singularly tenacious memory. His "industry was untiring 


. the world of knowledge and speculation | was more than tuffieNot.- ` 


He worked for almost all hours of the day, and sometimes fafinto m 


night. Yet, even after making every allowance for his faemory and 







his industry, his friends and admirers stood amazed at thf range ‘antl 
exactness of his knowledge in the domain of Histor and "Mcient 
Indian History in particular. He asked for no reward ° for is 
worship in the shrine or sanctuary of learning. Hé avoided , 
publicity and, porularity with the tranquil dignity of one for whom 


' 
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š He has gone to his rest in tha other world. But the value and 
quality of his work endures. His books and publications bear un- 
mistakable evidence of an unsirpassed, and indeed a scarcely rivalled, 
mastery of ever tanb eot which he' touched. The Political History 

` of Ancient India from the . Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction 

= ef the Güpta Dynasty is, in the opinion of competent ii scholars 
a monumental piece of work and craftsmanship which will bive 
guidance to scholars for gyBars to come. The Early History of the 
Vaishnava Sect is perhabs the first systematic attempt to present a 
historical figure of Krishna and to provide a sound, sober and rational 
history wal interpretation of the Bhagabata cult and Vaishnavism. 
It has been said that the lecture: of -Professor Raychaudhuri’ on’ the 
Barly’ History of the Vaishnava Sect ‘ ‘read almost as would a Bampton 
Debian ‘on the Historical Christ to a Christian audience. "They are 
an attempt to disentangle the authentic figare of Krishna from the 
mass of Puranis le gend and gross tradition, from the wild akan 
and mistaken, if reasoned, theories which surround his name”, His 
Studies jn Indian Antiquities are always well-informed, (háaghttql 
ant suggestive. They have suggested and mapped out lines of further 
; investigation in different fields of study and research. 


“A promising career—a career full of immense possibilities has 
been cut short by the cruel hand of death. The last years of Professor 
Raychgudhuri were darkened by a fatal illness from which he did not 

* recover. ‘But he loved life, an1 more sha that, the all-absorbing pas- 
sion of his life—ancient Indian Culture | d s oii Providence 
decreed otherwise. But even on his sick: ^A he never for a moment 
shirked his duty? He laboured on under strain and anxiety ; ; and. 
' under a disabling illness which perpetually tormented him, he was 
» always ready to respond to every " public demand, the deinand of his 
alma mater, the demand of his friends and admirers. He was, 
stri¢kén down in the midst of his work, a martyr to conscience and 
duty. But we love to remember his serens patience, his untroubled 
m aalnity, and the quiet trust with which during these long, weary 
- days, WNwaited the call which lie knew was soon to come. He 
has gone\to his rest, and to-day we pay our homag> to a cherished 







! memory. We also convey our sincere condolence? to the memben of 
DOE « 
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It is hereby notified foc general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted; the Daum Dum Motijheel Coilege be granted extension of affiliation in Alternative 
Bengali and Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali to the I.A. standard, in. Hagfish, 
Bengali Vérnacular, Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, Bengali, 
History, Economies and “Philosophy to the B.A Pass standerd and in Physics.*Chemistry 
ind Mathematics to the B.Sc. pass standard, with effect from the session 1957-58, f.e., with 
permission to present candidates ia the above-named subjects at the examinations mBntioned, 
from 1959 and not earlier, - | d I 


Sit D. CHAKRAVARTI, ` 


Registrar. 


Senate House, 


The 28th May, 1957. 
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It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
rranted, the Gobardanga Hin lu College has been affiliated in English, "Bengali, General 
Economies, Indian Economics, Commercial Law, Business Organisation, Commercial Geo- 
raphy, Accountancy, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com. standard; Botany 
ind Zoology to the B.Sc. pass standard end Bengali to the B.A, . Honours standard, with ' 
affect from the session 1957 58, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not. earlier. f 
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ry and Biolcgy to the I.8c. standard and in English, Bengali Vernacular, Higi Vernacular, * 
Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali, History, Economies, Bengali and Wathematjes to. 
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It is hercby notified for general information that in extension cf the affifjation already 
grantet, dhe South Calcutta Branch of the City Coll.ga bas been eaffiliatftl iu Hocial Science 
for women students ard in Psychology and Anthropology to the SLA. and I.Se. “students with 
effect from the session 1957-58, i.e. witM permission to present candidates in the, above- e 
named subjects at the examinations mgilkiofied, from 1959 and not earlier. * 
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granted, the Barasat Government College has been affiliated to the B.A, (Pass) standard, 
in English, Bengali (Vernacular) Additional Paper in Aliernative Bengali, Sanskrit. History, 
Bengali, Philosophy, Economics and Mathematics with effect from the session 1957-58, 4.6, 
with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examination men- 
tioned, from 1959,and. not earlier, 
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standard with effect frog the session 1957-58, íe., with permission to present candidates in 
the above-wamed subject at he examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. e 
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(1) Rant Ramarakehi Gold Medal 


Subjects for 19AB— (i) The Cult of Bhakti in the Vegic hymus. 
(ii) Contribution of Sanskrit Inseripëons as a sour® of Indian 
History in the Pala and the Sena period. . 


Re : details (vide Calcutta University Cafendar 1952, Vol. I, p. 244), 
° ° 


; . a) Anandaram Barua Gold Medal 
Subject for 1958—(i) The part played by the Vẹhnu Purana in the evolution of Modern | 
: Hinduism. s e . 
Re: details wide Calcutta Wniversity Calendar 1952, Vol. I, pp- 
241-942). . 


(3) Mrinalini Gold Medal 


Subject for 1958— (i Religious condition of Pre-Muslim Bengal. 
- Re: details (vide Calcutta University Calendar 1958, Vol. I, p. 242). 
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THE STATE OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
MODERN INDIA 


Pravas Jivan CuaupnHuny, M.A., M.Sc., D.Purr., 


, Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
° à 


If we take for our standard the performance of any advanced 
country (like England or France) in philosophical study and research 
we have to grant that philosophy in India in marking time. This 
is well-known in the academic circles. Of course, by philosophy we . 
mean here serióus and undogmatic effort directed towards the solution 
of the fundamental questions of the universe and human life and, 
0, we leave out of account the works of Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi 
and SrieArabinda? These may be more valuable than any strictly 
philosophical literature and the personalities mentioned are surely 
greater than most of our important philosophers proper in the East 
and West to-day, yet this is another question. We are concerned 
herewith academic philosophy, and though this may be refreshed by 
the insights df these master-minds, insights are not philosophical 
There are rich philosophical implications of these insights and 







visions, V& as they are not presented in an explicit manner and 
not ,reasoneW out, they have an appeal to our emotions and that 
rfysterious ipeculty called intuition more than the intellect of man. 


m fact, e tise authors, like most of our poets and prophets, 

ewere suspicious of reason and relied more on some non-intellectual 

approach to truth. A philosopher, however, will have truth so far as 

it -is rationally, approached and, so, easily communicable to and 

gros w th others. He presents his thesis before Iis readers in a 
i LATE 
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manner such that they can weigh and consider it and judge it fo, bb . 
true or false. A prophet merely delivers his message to his people who 
accept it on grounds other than rational and, so, only take them instead 
gf knowing them 4o be true. Thus the truth of a°prophetic m*ssage 
necessarily fluctuates with time and temperament of the people and, 
so, is relative, while truth of. a philésophical thesis is at, least claimed 
to be absolute like that of a mathematical, demonstration. ‘Thus if we 
feave «out of account any prophetice Ifferature, we are left "with 
the writings of only a very few persons if fhilosophy of modern Indis. 
We can only mention the ngmes of Brajendranath Seal, Radhakrishnan, 
K. C. Bhattacharyya and Surendranath Dasgupta. But even regarding 
thése persons we haye to observe the following. Seal has not left 
behind him any original work of quality and magnitude.* He was a 
great scholar and exposifgr and inspired philosophical study amd research 
amongst his students. Dasgupta’s contribution to philosophy is also 
of this nature. Radhakrishnan is no dbubt a greatescholar and 
an original thinker but much of him belongs to the order of Tagore, 
Arabinda and Gandhi and, so, is lost to philosophy in our sense. He 
has revealed the soul of India to the world at large and has also 
developed a world-view of his own based on the insight. of the 
Upanishads, but his is not a thesis in philosophy proper. ‘“The worse 
for philosophy !’’ one may reply, but this is another question, viz., one 
of relative worth of philosophy and such noble literature as bave 
a multiform appeal. What we wish to show just now is ihe poverty 
of intellectual philosophy in modern India. K..C. Bhattacharyya was | 
an original thinker who kept to the business of strict philosophising 
and did not mix it up either with that of a historian or with thag 
of a próphet. His contribution to philosophy is, siia, though Very few 
people even in India read his ‘writings which are very terse and abstract. 

. So that modern India has’ not produced in academic philosophy 
an output comparable fo, ‘say, modern’ England or America. Whereas 
we find in England of the last one hundred years such substanti&l*and 
serious philosophical theses as those of Green, Caird, Bradley, 
Bosanquet, McTaggart, Russell, Lloyd Morgan, Moore, Br 
and Ryle representing the various shades of- idealistic agfi realistic 
schools of thought, and we find such scholarly. expositiofs of PARU 
Kemp Smith and Mure, here in India we can but mentifn. the works 
of these four, and perhaps one or two more, to compar§ with them. 
We may mention the excellent works of Ranadey, D. M. Datta, T. M.* 
P. Mahadevan and P. T. Raju on Vedanta philosophy, of,T. R. eV. 
Murti on Buddhist philosophy, of 8. C. Chatterjee om Nyaya logic, of ‘8. 
Bhaduri. on Vaisesika system, and S. K. Dey and K. C. Pandey on 


. 
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Indian aesthetics. Yet all this output of work is not much in 
comparison with what England has produced during tht last hundred 
years» Both in the sphexe of original thinking and seholarly expositiona 
England, or any otñer advanced country like America, Germany and 
France, leaves us far behind. Wé find in each of these countries much 
philosophical ferment and development of schools of thought such as, 
absolute idealism, new and @itjcal realism, logical positivism, philoso- 
phical analysis, phenomenatid n, existentialism and neo-Thomism. 

Now it may be said in reply that India has not been free till the 
other day and the Indians did not receive such generous education as 
the peoples of these free countries enjoyed. But ge may point out that 
India, desp&e its inadequate educational system, has made excellent 
progress in the sciences. Indian scientists have international reputation 
which Indian philosophers have not. Research publications by Indian 
scientists in yarious branchés of sciences contribute to the international 
co-operative enterprise in these subjects and receive universal recogni- 
tion. But we have no such active research work in philosophy here 
which may,» by the importance of its subject-matter and seriousness 
of approach, draw the attention of the students of philosophy at large, 
in India and abroad. Some of our Indian scholars in philosophy 
publish their papers in Western journals to gef a good hearing. ‘This 
reveals the sorry state of affairs at home. For the Indian journals 
of philosqphy (there are only two at present) are not read in the West 
and even in India they have barely one hundred and fifty subscribers, 
while the Indian subscribers of some of the good Western philosophical 
journals have a comparable number. Unless Indian scholars in’ 
philosophy raise thé -quality of their research they cant hope 
to compete with their Western brothers in philosophy and Indian 
brothers in science. If will not do By saying that the West is not 
interested in Indian philosophy and hence this difference in the appeal 
of Fntian scholarship in philosophy and science. For the West 
is interested in'Indian philosophy and is ready to.recognise any Indian 
ovided he is himself seriously interested in Indian philosophy. 
a philosopher first with an eye for essential philosophical 
issues and a\genuine concern for their solutions. But our scholars too 
often confu Indology with Indian philosophy. They are more 
interested, inWenumerating the views of ancient Indian thinkers than 
thinking over them and judging how far these views help to. solve certain 
phiosophieal questions. The West is interested in Indian philosophy 
so. far as it ghede light on our age-old problems of philosophy. 
go that if we do not approach, our own phil ophical liferature. with a. 
proper histerical sense and philosophical appryciation . we cannot hope 
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to do anything worthy in the field to attract the serious inferest of 
anybody whether in India or abroad. That the West is immensely 
interested in Indien philosophy when properly approached is seem from 
the high recognition that the works of Radhakrishnan and Dasgupta 
have received there. In fact, our rich heritage in philosophy is _there 
ebo help us ih this line "of study and fame, while our scientists have no 
such advantage. So if the Indian scholr in philosophy lags behind 
his brother in science we should blame the former rather than any 
external circumstance. Oar scientists suffered more from lack of 
proper facilities in their study and resear&h than our philosophers. We 
should know under what handicaps our pioneers in scientific Tesearch 
in India worked,—our Jagadish Bose, Raman, P. C. Ray, Saha and 
Satyendranath Bose. We can then justly compare the performance 
of our philosophers with that of the scientists. To judge is to compare. 
“Thus we find that philosophical study and research in India has 
been poor in comparison with that in other advanced countries 
and the complain that we have set a rather high standard is unfenable. 
"This is all the more apparent if we consider the philosophical tradition 
of India with any of these advanced countries. India had a olea? lead 
over all other countries of the world in philosophy some five hundred 
years ago and our philosophical heritage today is vaster than that of 
any other country or nation. Moreover, we compare very favourably 
with other advanced countries in our performance in science, diterature, 
religion and politics. We have had in India during the last hundred 
years a galaxy of geniuses of such high order in these various fields 
that India’s place is easily amongst the very few tgp-ranking nations 
of the World. Why should we not then compare India’s philésophical 
performance with that of any one of them? ` 
We have to admit our lack in any sphere of our activity if we 
have it. Only then can we attend to it and help if. It is with a 
constructive outlook and not with any morbid desire to criticige*that 
one should approach this rather delicate question. Tt gives eno one 
any pleasure to find and expose a malady that has seized one 
organ of our cultural body. But we have to be as hard resolute 
as a surgeon probirig a deep wound and we should be aff merciless in 
handling the case as he is. Particularly now that weffare free, we 
ltugal life to 
see if there is anything wrong anywhere, and if we find any we have 
‘to attend to it with serious and immediate concern., We have: 
to subject our cultural life to constant and thorough scrutiny now that 
it is recovering from afmajor illness, piz., our loss of freedom. 5e 
that we must admit thaf academic or intellectual philosophyeis suffering 







should look sharp into every nook ànd corner of our 
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from neglect at present and must find out ways and means to improve 
the situation. The task is important as philosophy, as an organ 
of culture of a peeple isẹ vital one, more so in India where philosophy 
always" had an hondured place amongst the various " disciplines. Indià, 
despite her present day poverty im philosophy, is known i in the abroad 
for Her past philosophy, and if India is to ecel in any, sphere over 
other countries in the world§she can do so in philosophy, and perhaps 
tn religion too.. For every Yndian has inherited an aptitude for these 
two allied disciplines front his fore-fathers. The Indian mind is 
naturally metaphysical. High abstractions, profound speculations and 
bold visions beyond our common experience tempt instead. of 
frighteningehim. He moyes with ease amongst them. Other-worldlyv 
attitudes and metaphysical probings are to be found even in the folk- 
lores and folk-dramas and the so-called ignorant masses enjoy them. 
These unlesgoned people are familiar, with the major questions and 
idioms of religio-philosophy which are in the air they breathe. In no 
country the institution of asceticism is so prevalent and held in honour. 
These ascetics of various orders move from place to place and sing their 
lore’. which are as rich in philosophical ideas as in pious sentiments. 
Thus Bengal has her Bauls,-the Saivas and the various, sects of 
Vaishnavas. North India has the Kabir-panthis, Ndath-panthis and 
many others, while South India is famous for her Alwars. Each order 
of ascetigs has its own system of philosophy which is expressed through 
its songs and religious practices. These ascetics charge the atmosphere 
of India with rich philosophy. ‘hey work in the villages and also in 
the places of pilgrimage where the common people throng on particular 
auspicious occasion% when fairs are held. India livesutruly in 
the villages where though poverty and ignorance persist in one sense 
yet man's soul is still full of the ricl lore of love and wisdom that his 
prophets and saints gave him. The average Indian in one of its cittes 
is poor in this respect. With all his modern enlightenment and animal 
comforts he ts a blind man fumbling in the dark and easily carried 
in any direction ‘by any stray light. It is here that our prophets 
India, Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi and Arabinda have 
Helped bi ig see for himself what path he ought to follow, what light 







dont of India is awake. .We are aware of our vast 
philosophical heritage both in the form of extant literature and tradi- 
tions and of our native aptitude. Yet with all these advantages on 
gur side we have got done much in philosophy during the last century. 
We should have during this time at Jeast finished the scholarly 
Spade-wozk of editing and franslating into modern Indian languages 
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and English all the principal Sanskrit and Pali texts in philoshoBy. 
We have not many translations and very few of them can be compared 
with such authoritative translations from Greek ang Latin texjs as 
Ehglish scholars have done. The value of such éranslations for the 
spread and development of philosopkical study in India and abroad 
is obvious. Europe started a new life of intellectual culture wher Ber 
People came to learn the Greek texts and khe Indian Renaissance has 
been mostly a revival of our ancient 3l culiure though certain, 
Western influences have worked into it. RB mmohan Roy, Vivekananda, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Arabinda aiid Radhakrishnan—the prophets of modern 
India—are all essentially Vedic revivalists. But though the essential 
Indian thought has gof its modern expression through thesg illustrious 
sons of India and has awakened the nation to a high sense of intellectual 
and moral responsibility,*much remains to be done on the academic 
side of the matter. The vast amount of Indjan philosophical literature, 
the record of more than-a thousand years of very active thought by a 
very acute and enterprising people, has to be properly translated and 
interpreted in modern terminology in the context of our modern thought. 
Much comparative study of a serious sort have to be done. We*need 
for this sort of work at least one hundred scholars of the highest rank, 
yet at present we cannot find more than five such persons in the whole 
of India. Besides this work of recovering our philosophical treasures 
the Indian scholars in philosophy have also to produce some „original 
thought to justify’ themselves. Surely, original thought cannot be 
produced at will; it requires genius which is born and not made. Yet 
this is also clear that if we can by some means draw the more 
intelligeng, section of our students in: greater number®*into philgsopby 
. and arrange for a more substantial and thorough training in this subjét, 
we may expect better results. With ‘respect to geniuses, even they 
have to be drawn into philosophy and‘ properly guided in order that 
` they may enrich this discipline. ..° ` a. 
And this leads us at once to the chief contention of this paper. 
We believe that if we are sufficiently cognisant of this poor stat 
academic philosophy here and are determined to improve it 
do something. We can start at once with a very definite i 
We must first raise the general standard of the course study in 
philosophy so as to.bring it on par with other subjects Wke ,Dbjsics 
or Chemistry. It is very strange that while in six years of college 
education a student of physics is required to learn so much, one of 
philosophy is not required to learn even a third of this quantity. The 
number of books that. the former has to read during these years and 
the number of new conceffs he has to Master are several times the 
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Cowesponding numbers in the case of the latter. So that while an 
average graduate, who has not read logic or philosophy in his B.A., 
can take philosophy for iis M.A. and can easily pass the examinaton 
with bet a year's preparation, this is unthinkable in ‘the case of physics. 
‘In the Intermediate classes the pxospective philosophy student reads for 
twe years his logic which is covered by a text book of about three hundred 
pages. The physics or the (mathematics student has to read about six 
hundred pages. Any den en student can prepare the whole course 
of Intermediate logic in one month. Now, why should not the Indian 
universities double or treble this logie coutse by introducing symbolic 
logic and Indian logie? Why should we not prepare the prospective 
philosophy „Student .more seriously and, so, *privide him adequate 
nourishment from the very start as other departments of arts and science 
do for their own students?’ While admittifig students in the B.A. 
honours classes in philosophy we should at present give more preference 
to those whé had mathematics or any science subject in their Inter- 
mediate stage than to those who had logic though we know that logic 
is more directly helpful for the study of philosophy. This is because 
the farmer students receive a more substantial intellectual training than 
the latter who have been fed on milk and sop for two precious years. 
And our experience proves that the former class of students do better 
in philosophy than the latter. These students who did not have logic 
in their Intermediate have to pass (according to Calcutta University 
rules) logic examination in order fo regularise their taking up philosophy 
in the B.A. class. Most of them pass this examination very well with 
but a month’s preparation. Now logic itself is neither easy nor limited 
"as a subject. So, why not make it ag difficult and wide as its needed 
to match with other subjects. taught in the Intermediate classes and 
as it is calculated to help the prospective philosophy student. In the 
B.A. (Hons.) stage too we find a very great difference between the 
philosophy course of study and others, : There are six papers in 
philosophy like other subjects but they overlap so much that practically 
there àre four papers.» For instance (talking of Calcutta University 
tandarew), one half of the metaphysics papers is covered by that of 
history of\philosophy and about a third of it is covered by that of 
philosophy þf religion. The general standard demanded from the 
students is Kery low in comparison with other subjects, say, physics or 
snathem#ics* There are very stereotyped questions which are repeated 
“in one form or another so that a good student can prepare the whole 
cohrse privately in a few months. The result is that the goód students 
in the philosophy classes are not nourished at all. Why nof give them 
# good lot of serious things? Why not fork: them as the other 
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students? This we can easily do for philosophy can easily be made 
difficult. and more substantial and challenging for the young intelligent 
minds. Give them a good number of basic texts for detailed and 
cfitical study. Leb them read the modern” anglytical philosdphers 
thoroughly and see that they oannpt avoid any of the systems of 
Indian philosophy. Philosophy is so vast a subject that if we agree 
“hat a honours graduate must know as nguch of it as one of physics 
or mathematics knows his subject, thén the present course of study 
has to be trebled. And without this adéquate training in philosophy 
at this stage, a young mind, howsover bright, can hardly do anything 
in philosophy susequently by way of further study and research. He 
requires a substantial #blid meal at this stage and we give him & liquid 
diet fit for weak stomachs. Thereby we aré doing an injustice to our 
students who are mostly bright and industrious. 


The M.A. course of study has to beetotally recast, At present 
more than half of it is a repetition of the B.A. course and the general 
standard of study and appreciation demanded from the students is so 
low that it is universally considered as the easiest subject to pass as 
a private candidate. Most students get a good second class, With a 
preparation of about three to four months with the help of some 
notes,—some printed, others typed or handwritten. Most of the 
students do not read any of the basic text books, for they are not 
available to them and they can manage without them. This state of 
affairs must go. There should be alteranative couršes in various 
branches and systems of philosophy so that a student may get.a thorough 
expert knowledge of some line of thought in which he may later on, 
do somessesearch. Students taking up a particular alternative, course - 
may be required to read one or two allied subjects or master on€ or 
two languages so that there may be'a few subsidiary subjects. Two 
compulsory papers may, however, be prescribed: one on any one of 
the languages : Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and German, another demasding 
an acquaintace with the philosophical aspects of modern science, of 
contemporary movements in arb, religion and “polities. The v f 
these papers for the prospective research workers can be easily 







So that a candidate for the Master's degree in phildsophy must 
master a certain portion of philosophy. Only then can be akle to 
appreciate some of the problems of philosophy and to He drawn fo. 
devote himself to the development of this subject. If he has talents ® 
he will do much significant work of interpretation, criticism and inter- 
relation.in philosophy, surely of a much higher ‘standard than we 
generally find to-day. f if he has genius, it will get the proper 
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' conditions for its flowering. Genius must be provided with proper 
knowledge to help opening it and also to prevent it from becoming 
flighty. Thus we propose that by raising the standard and judiciously 
recasting the course of study in philosophy at various stages and, of 
cburse, by a corresponding improvement of teaching and library 
facilfües, we can help the sorry state of this particiflar discipline in 
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JANARIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, "d A, Pa.D., Sonkhyatirtha 


THE DOoOTRINE OF ee erry E 


Now, a question arise viz., “which one (of the above two hypo- 
“theses) is to be accepted ?'' Qui simple answer is that the hypothesis 
.of Abhihita-anvaya sllould be approved since the ascertainment of the 
meaning of a sentence presupposes the ‘determination of the mean- 
ings of its constituent*words. If one is not acquainted “with the 

meanings of ‘words, he cannot make out the meaning of a sentence. 

The meanings of words are clas sed under different heads. We say 
“This word denotes a universal, this word means a substance, this 
word stands for an attribute and this word conveys an action. This 
statement becomes relevant if words express the above megeings 
which romain at first unrelated. But if ‘the meaning of a “wora 15 
qualified by the meanings of other words then there is no hard and 
fast rule that a particular meaning is determined -only by another 
particular meaning since all meanings are simultaneously resented 
to our consciousness," In other words, the propotuders of the 
hypothesis of abhihiia-anvaya substantiate their hypothesis by a 
negative argument. They hold that if the hypothesis of anvita-, 
abhidh&gg had been true then the meaning of each Word would have 
been presented to our consciousness as qualified by the meanings of 
all other words since it is impossible to draw a line of distinction. 

Now; the upholders of the hypothesis of anvita-abhidhàna may contend ` 
that by the joint method of agreement and difference the meanimg of 
one word is distinguished from that of another word. e : 


Such a contention does ‘not hold  wafér since there j y 
occasion for the application of the joint method of agregffent and 


difference to individualise the meaning of a word. The presentation 
of al! meanings as being mutually related does not come to a Stop. 
We do never kold that a sentence is constructed Ji yords the, 
meanings of which are mutually related. But if words are isolated « 
from a sentence, they express such meanings as are in themselves, 
1.6., à8 stand unrelated. If all words which are the source of mean- 
ings assemblee i d all the meanings of words are also, 
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presented io our consciousness in their mutual relation. In that 
case, it is very difficult to single ont the meaning of a word. Now, 
if a sgntence is independant of the meanings ob words then tHe, 
sentence “‘Bring a cow” may be taken as the mandate “Tie down a 
horse.” Thus we see that real “meanings of words aresrequired for 
the understanding of a senlegce. If they are so required * then they , 
should be grasped in their well-defined character. Hence, owe is 
compelled to admit that the'relation which holds between a word and 
its meaning is natural. When one jearnsethe meaning of a sentence 
from the usage of the experienced persons he does so deciphering 
ihe meBning of each constituent word. If one does not subscribe 
io this view tben he will have to learn the meaning of each sentence. 
As sentemes are infinite in number so it js impossible to obtain 
mastery over language. The net result of this hypothesis is this 
that all verbaé transactions Will be defunet. ‘It is also noticed that a 
person’ who is conversant with word-meanings makes out the sense 
even of a new poem, composed by a poet. This is possible because 
of the, knowledge of words and their meanings. If one subscribes 
to thetbypothesis that a sentence is the indivisible unit of a language 
and the meaning of a sentence is to be learnt then none wilfunder- 
stand the -meaning of a new poem. Therefore, the hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhana is not sound. . I 
Reasons which invalidate the rival hypothesis of anvita-abhidbina 
are as follows. If the hypothesis under discussion is accepted then 
only one word in a sentence should be competent enough to express 
the meaning of the sentence and all other words should be redundant. 
As we Know th 16 meaning of a word, we also, know the meanings of 
other ` words which qualify ii. The c dictum of anvita-abhidhàna-vadins 
is that a word th its own meaning as qualified by the meanings 
of other wode. Trus we see that a single word conveys a world 
of objects te x denoled by otber words. Now, let all our verbal 
transaction be. exeeuled with a single word. But, as a matter of 
“iach, we cannot transact all our business with a single word. If we 
say “A cow” tren all predicable attributes and actions flash in our 
ming. ‘But we,cannot select the acceptable meaning. To know all 
things at a time i$ jn a sense to remain ignorant since a listener can 
lake no a@tionkupon a word. Toa man of taste an ocean, full of 
‘water, does not- appear to be distinct from a desert singe saline water 
P dod not setve the purpose of pure water. But we see Bo réasón why 
thé word 'eow* will convey its own meaning as qualifieg by the exact 
atéribute or action which will seit the purpose’ : thé listener. 
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Now, the upholder of =. hypothesis of anvita-abhidhàna ray 
contend ihat ihe word in question is accompanied by other words and 
ihgse accompanying words will fix up the exact meaning of it. , Does 
‘the said association of words help to convey the above meaning? Or, 
does the word „itself communicate its own meaning? If you insist 
on the truth of your stggestion then we say in reply that the asso- 
ciation of other words is not as significant as that of some words in 
a mantra which is muttered. It makes n@ difference whether these 
words are present or absent since a word serves no useful purpose 
if we do not know that 5 denotes sugh-and-such meaning. Now, 
if you hold that other words help to determine the meaning eof the 
said word by conveying their own meanings then youesubscribe to 
the hypothesis of abbihita-anvayà. Therefore, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the hypothesis of abhihita.anvaya is better. The 
meanings which are conveyed py words beeome related tqone another 
from the etand-points of mutual requirement, reciprocal proximity, and 
absence of contradiction. 

The meaning of a word which is required by that of another word. 
is related to that. The objects denoted, by words which are adjacent 
to one another are mutually related. If the object denoted by a word 
is not incompatible with another such object then they are mutually 
related. In other words, an object which is related should be fit to 
be related. If these conditions of being related are not fulfilled &ben 
7:.8 relation between two objects does not take place. For this reason, 
the sentence, “A hundred herds of elephants stand on the finger- 
“end?” has the meanings of it words mutually unrelated since thess 
meapilm™s are unfit to be related. In other wérds, there is material 
contradiction. Thus, the above sentence conveys no meaning. “But 
. if we subscribe to.the hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana then the 
said senlence should convey a sense since according to the above 
hypothesis a sentence does never express a meaning whichts un- 
related. But, in reality, the said sentence communicatés no meaning. 
Hence, it is reasonable to hold that the meanings of worda=which, 
are conveyed enter into relationship. Some scholars have “also said 
to this effect that words, having conveyed their own meanings, com- 
plete their task and afterwards these meanings, being ` grasped, , poit 
to the meaning Of a sentence. ¿ ° 2; 


Tr REFUTATION OF THE HYPOIHESIS OF ABHIHITA-ANVAYA 
. A ° 


Now, the upholders of the hypothesis of aftvita-abhidhàna take 
their stand and ae d remarks of the propounders of the hypo, 
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thesis of abhihita-anvaya. They point out that a word does not 
illuminate an object just like a lamp since a listener must be initiated 
into the meaning, of a word in order to understand it. One learns 
the meaning of as: word, noticing the usage of experienced persoris. 
The ar pamenead employ sentences in order to communicate their 
idBaé. These sentences are never replaced by ewords. The reason is 
that mere words are never ted to express one's ideas. I 

When a matter is discussed some other matter flashes in our 
mind. A word is employed to communicate this new idea. This 
word should be considered as a sentence. A speaker employs a 
sentence in order to communicate a system of ideas in which all ideas 
are mutually connected. The listener also uhderstands in that way. 
A third person who stands by them also learns the meaning of a 
sentence in that manner. ° 

This ig what is called the communication of the meaning of a 
sentence. Do you say what isa sentence? Words which conjointly 
express a unity of meanings are called a sentence. Linguists hold 
that a gollection of words, expressing a unity of meanings, 
is ef sentence. If we subscribe to this view then a collection of 
words conveys a unity of meaning. If only a single word. had ex- 
pressed such a unity of meaning then words could not conjointly 
convey acomplex whole of meaning. As external conditions such 
as faggots etc. conjointly maintain the act of cooking, all bearers 
conjointly carty a palanquin and three pieces of stone keep a pot: 
boiling. so all words without an exception point to the meaning of a 
sentence. This is what is called anvita-abhidhüna (an expression of 
mutually related meanings). If a word could express a secomplete 
meaning which is in no way connected with the meanings oÍ other 
words then all words would have not usefulness to convey the meaning 
of a sentence. 

æ Now, the adverse party invites the attention of the upholders of 
the hypothesis in question to the open question, viz., if a single word 
iseenpable of conveying the same meaning as all words conjointly do 
then tlfe utterance of all oiher words is superfluous since a single word 
completes the whole task. The said objection is not tenable. It 
is impossible Yer a word to express a complete idea without receiving 
the assistapce of other words. Now, you admitthat a single word 
cannot convey a complete meaning. Such an admission is contrary 
to the gorollary of your own hypothesis. The reason is as follows. 
‘Hach. word falls within those the operation of which yields a complete 
result. If such a single word is IT arfoperation which 
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brings about a complete result takes p'ace. Again, such an operatidh 
does nót take place if such a single word is not present. Thus we say 
that a ‘single word produces a complete result. , . l ^ 

Now, if the above objection goes to such a tength ES we say 
“Let the collection of words conveys the requisite" meaning. We j 
also feel no. "necessity bf holding that individual words which: const i- 
tute the said collection convey the meaning in question. The hypos 
thesis; thus revised, amounts to this that aesentence and its meaning 
admit ono parts. Such & logical conclusion is not sound since as 
the working of an assemblage is noticad so the working of an indi- . 
vidal is also observed. What is the working of a collection? * And 
what is the working “of an individual? The communicaéion of the 
meaning of a sentence is ‘what a collection does—-whereas the exact 
expression of the meaning of a word is the work'of an individual 
word. Let us cite an example. The assemblage of a conditions 
produces an act, viz., the act of cooking whereas individual conditions 
perform separate me, e.g., faggots burn and a pot holds articles 
to be cooked. < ° f 

Tf a word has a distinct operation of expréssing its own measfng 
then it should be admitted that the meaning of a word keeps itself 
aloof from those of other words; “Now, the upholdérs of the hypo- 
thesis under discussion join issue with their opponents and empha- 
tically- assert that the meaning ‘of a word does not stand ungelated. 
The reason is this that a word is employed’ to serve the purpose of 
a collection of words. Though a word is included in 3 collection of 
words yet it is not a fact that the specific operation of à word is not e 
grasped. lence, we do not share with the view that a sentence os 
partless since the specific contribution of each word ‘comprised within 
an assemblage of words is kadwn to us. It is also observed that 
words which fall within a collection of words conjointly perform the 
work of the collection.: The said collection is not notice! to m#tn- 
tain itself as distinct from the constituent words themselves. Though 
words in a body perform a team work yet the individual acifTty 
of each work is detected by us.. Let us cite an example to illfcidate 
our point. A carriage consists of several parts. We do not single 
out each part and say that this part, being made up 'of this stuff ° 
“and that part, b&ing made up of that stuff, separately perferm the ‘ 
action of a carriage. Similarly, a single word is never employed. 
Even. if it is.employed, it does not point to the meaning of a sentences 
But a word, being combined with other words, engages itself tot 
convey the meaning of a | So, itis resonable to think that š 
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the above word throws light on fhe hypothesis of a complex whole 
of meanings. Hence, we have stated that wofds cogjointly convey 
their meaning. Words which convey their meanings in thisayay 
goasca ioni. To other words, a collection of words which 
‘expresses a complex whole of emeanings is a sentence. For, this 
rehson as we know the contribution of each part £0 we agree with 
grammarians in not denying etymological meanings to words. _Again, 
„as we definitely know thatgeach word goes on with its operation ‘unless 
and until the final goal is reachel so we agree to differ from other 
Mimiansakas in the point that a word denotes its meaning as qualified 


by these of other words. Š 
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AN ANSWER TO THE CHARGES LEVELLED AGAINST THE HYPOTHESIS 
° OF ANVITA-ABHIDEANA 


Our ohjectors have pointed out.that if ons subscribes to the 
hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana then he should admit that the meaning 
of each sentence is to be learnt, otherwise, a person who knows only 
the ireaniazgs of words cannot make out the meaning of a verse 
coutpased by a modern poet, Such an objection has been raised by 
one who is ignorant of the science of meanings. The woft ‘a cow’ 
does not convey its meaning, viz., a white cow since an exception 
is noticed. It also refers to a black cow as its meaning. One cannot 
also hold that the word ‘a cow’ denotes cows having all sorts of 
attributes since objects, thus denoted, are infinite in number and 
difficult to comprehend. But the meaning of a word is fixed up by 
means of requirement, fitness of relation, and proximity. A sentence 
is Qnis competent % suggest the meaning of a word. Whe ascer- 
tainment of the right meaning is arrived at by means of the joint 
method of agreement ani difference. The application of this method 
is also confned only within the four walls of a sentence. Though 
the*knowledge of the meaning of a senlence extends up to that of a 
word. yet thé starting point of the knowledge of a meaning is that 
ofa sentence. From this we understand that there is no reference 
to a meaning which remains unrelated. This reason behind the 
above conclusion is this that an experienced man who orders and an 
“experienced man who is ordered do never employ a mere word. 
. This peintghas been stated before. Though we subscribe to the ` 
hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana yet it is nob a truism that the exact: 
reeaning,of a word is not determined. With the ilhistration of the 
different functions*of various parts of a carriage we have Shown the 


«different workings of varioys words in Nu by means of the 
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joint method of agreement and «difference, Thus we see that the’ 
meaning of a ssentenee does not necessarily constitute an indivisible 

unie With the hajp of accessory conditions, such eas requirement, 

fitness of relation and proximity we have sometitnes determined the 

meaning of a gentence togethér with those of words. * These meanings i 
of words are also exactly determined. This knowledge of the mèan- 

ings of words furnishes us with a clue, fo understand the meaning 

of other sentences which consist of these Words since the denotation e 
of a word, properly deciphergd, does not change. Hence, we shall 

be able to understand the meaning ofe new poem, compose1 by a 

modern poet. We havg also stated before that if words denote rferely 

isolated meanings then we shall have never ag access to the meaning 

of a sentence since such meanings are not the means of the deter- 

mination of the meaning of a sentence. 

Another objection to thise hypothesis “has been recerded to this 
effect that the utterance .of, other words is superfluous. An answer 
to it has also been given. The reason behind our answer has been 
stated thus—‘‘When other words come in close proximity eall words 
play their part full well. You may ask, ‘Lf other words come ia efose 
proximity, what does a word do?'" Our answer is that the same charge 
may also be levelled against all conditions. But you admit that all 
conditions conjointly bring about an action, i.e., produce a result. Simi- 
larly, if all words co-operate to convey the meaning of a sentence, 
expressing their own meanings then the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya 
(unrelated meanings) does not stand- to reason since one is never 
initiated into the unrelated meaning of a word. . “Again, if we do not 
admit that the meanings of words are presented to our consciolisngss 
in their relational character then we cannot establish that they are 
related to one another after wards, since a unrelated meaning finds no 
ways and means of being related. 

Now, the objector may contend that unrelated meanings may 
relate themselves to one another with the help of accessory conditions 
such as requirement, fitness and. proximity. This point has been 
already discussed. Our reply to this contention is this that the said 
contention is not tenable. This requirement belongs to whori?, 
Does it belong to a word, or to its meaning, or toa knower? «As 
a word and its meaning are unconscious so they have #0 require- * 
ment since requirement presupposes consciousness. Hence, we 
simply display empty words when we say that & word *requires 
another word gnd a meaning requires another’ maning. But 
a knower who definitelyFünderstands the meaning of a Sentences * 
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ehjoys the freedom of thought. But his requirement is nob a source 
of valid knowledge since one cannot acquire the true knowledzs of 
things by an acteof wil, At the out set words revgal things as uy 
are the source of valid knowledge, Then, a desire for relating these 
things springs up ‘in the mind of*a person. Ii follows „the direction 
of ‘words. It is, thus, thg source of the knowledge. of mutual relation 
among things. If words are, held to be responsible for the, know- 
‘ledge of m then wË are to admit that words have long-lasting 
operation like arrows since, if words pass away then the mere desire 
of a person cannot manufacéure the mutual relation of things, denoted 
by words. < 
Thus? we see that, the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence 
is not derived from the verbal source without an impediment. If we 
are in a position to demonstrate that words directly convey the mean- , 
ing of a sentence then it iS unwise one our part to hold that words 
indirectly convey the meaning of a sentence, 


Tar CONCLUDING PoniroN OF THE HyPOTHESIS or 
° ANvITA-ABHIDHAWA 


m fine, we arrive at the conclusion that words convey relational 
meanings since it is the only way of communicating relation. 

As we ktow for certain mutually related meanings so it is under- 
stood that related meanings have assembled. There is no other source 
of the knowledge of relation. If one says “Bring a white cow," he 
does not necessarily refer to a relation. In some cases of usage the 
experienced persons make mention of words denoting relation. 
Though an ignofan’ person uses à sentence involving a word which 
points to relation yet the relation does not function as a bond of 
union. Let us cite an example. “Ef such a person says “There are 
ten pomegranates," the meaning of the word ‘ten’ is not related to 
that of the word ‘pomegranates.’ Thus we see that the hypothesis 
of anyita-abhidhana (related meanings) is reasonable. 

Now, an objectot looks for an answer to the problem “How do 
you explain the sentence that there are a hundred herds of elephants 
yn, the tip of a finger from the stand-point of anvita-abhidhàna ?”’ 

The defender puts the same question to his objector and says 
‘Oh upkolder of the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya ! ow do you solve 
his very problem? . As you hold that meanings, being expressed, 
pter, into mutual relation so you just explain how the meanings of 


gorda contained inthe santence are related to one another after thir 
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Now, the upholder of the bypothesis of abhihita-anvaya says ih 


reply to the question, “As the meanings of words of the sentence are 
ngtfit to be related, they are not mutually relgted. What we injend 


to say is this that expressed meanings are mutually related only when 


the ëonditions of mutual relation, víz*, requirement, fitness and proxi- 
mity are satisfied. LN ME NE (t 

The upholder of the hypothesis of anvita- abhidbana (expression 
of related meanings) says, “I have alas "held that words convey 


mutually related meanings provided that they satisfy the conditions ` 


of requirement, fitness and proximity. As the said conditions are 
not fulfilled, pone contained in the above sentence, do not express 
related meanings” NE En M ° 

The KA m of the hypothesis ot abbihita anvaya., presses 
his point with the following words, ' As you preach the doctrine of 
anvita-abhidhana so you hold .that the above sentence will convey 
no sense since it is absurd for the meanings of words to be mutually 
related. In other words, if the meanings of words cannot unite 
themselves with one another then a sentence which contains words 
having unrelated meanings clearly fails to communicate its meguifg. 
But I aévocate the doctrine of abhihita-anvaya. Hence I hold that 
though the meanings of words in the above sentence stand unrelated 
yet the sentence couveys its meaning. Saying this I am not open to 
the charge of inconsistency.” 

The upholder of the hypothesis of anvita-abhidbana ua 
thus :—'' Though you are a judge, having keen insight yet you have 
not followed the process adopted by a word to convey its meaning. 
It is the natural function of a word to convey iis fheaning. But the 
speaker may have merits or demerits. When they aré- taken into 
consideration it is determined Whether these words of the speaker 
have been rightly or wrongly used. Words convey an additional 
sense. Itis this that they point to the relation which holds betw®en 
8 case and a verb. But owing to the perversion of the*intellec$ of a 
speaker the knowlodge of relation which holds between a case and a 
verb becomes false.” : 


Some thinkers have said on this point that knowledge, derived ` 


» from other proofs, contradicts the truth of the said verbal knowledge. 

OF Now, the upholder of the doctrine of anvita- -abhighane says, 
‘4Phe intrinsic validity of verbal knowledge is, therefore, supreme. 
This or that sententé produces verbal knowledge without being die 
iurbed as long as it does not face an oppositiow. Let us discuss 


whether the senfence cu are a hundred herds of ‘elephants |, 
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' communicates a meaning or not. there is nothing wrong with.the 
syntactical arrangement relating io words sinae the sentence consists 
of words which indicate the locative case, the sabject*standing upon 
the Meus and the ever) and this meaning is cléarly communicated 
to us. If the said meanings werg not communicated, the said sentence 
wonld not have been constructed, But, ig real&y, Both of us hold 
the same view that it is an impossible feat for the meanings of words 
to be mutually related since they are not fit to be so related. .* 

If it is held that there is no syntactical arrangement of words in 
the above sentence then the so-called Sentence should be a mere 
enurperation of several letters like a mention of letters such as ka, ta, 
ca, ta, ta, pa, etc. but should not bó a real sentence. If we take into 


consideration the mere'syntactical arrangement of words in this case 

as we do in the case of the sentence ‘There® are ten pomegranates '* 

then the hypothesis of anyita-abhidhana does not violate the rules of 
I e 

reasoning. 

The sentence is formally correct but materially incorrect. The 
opposition which it faces comes from another quarter but not from 
thequarter of words. This point has been clarified already. Words 
have an intrinsic power'by dint of which they operate » smoothly, 
Under these circumstances we can boldly assert that the Vedas will 
carry their intrinsic validity without facing any opposition. As the 
Vedas do not owe their existence to an author so they do their work 
46s, correctly convey their meaning without any hindrance. The 
knowledge which is derived from the Vedas bears the stamp of intrinsic 
validity. It is above all defects. A ener discussion on this point 
is unnecessary° e Í 
* Thus we see that if we subscribe to the E of anvita- 
abhidhàna,we can explain how a sentence communicates its mean- 
ing. May we also suggest that the learned scholars should discard 
the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya since if has no educative value. 


* " - 
* Tue RErUTATIQN OF THE DOÓOTRINE OF ANViTa-ABHIDIANA 


The critics do not endorse the above solution. Your statement 
that one learns that from the usage of the experienced persons is 
true. It is ‘a truism ihat all verbal transactions are executed by 
means of sentences. It isa fact that all words, dike the bearers“ ‘of. 
a palanquin, assemble together to convey the meaning of a- senignce 
eby their joint effort. Let us now discuss how one acquaints himself 
< with a megning. Does he acquaint himself only with a composite 
, meaning which is worked out by the. totality ofeall words? Or, 
f * 
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is he taught only the meaning! of each word! Now, if une is (o ' 
learn an indivisible whole cf meaning then it is unavoidable for him 
to gather the “meaning of each discrete sentence. In that case, as `` 
we Nave pointed out, learning will be impossibfe since sentence are 
infinite in number. If the truth of the second suggestion is adinitted, 
the exact mezning of each word should be ascertained. The pre- 
pounders of the hypothesis of anvita-abhidlfina have cited an example, ` 
viz , the different parts of a carriage Rave, distihet functions. The à 
narration of it suggests that the distinct function of each word is to 
be admitted. Ifthe truth ef the above suggestion is denied then 
ihe necessity of the knowledge of the etytnological meaning of a word 
will not be required sor the understanding of the meaning of a. 
sentence. In that case, a speaker who intends to communicate the 
meaning of the sentence é‘ Bring a cow’’ may also use the word “a 
horse’ instead of the word ‘a cow. Unlike the grammarians you 
hold that the knowledge of the méaning of a word is necessarily 
required for the understanding of the meaning of a sentence. By 
the joint method of agreement and difference one picks up the extent 
of the meaning of the word ‘acow’. The same extent of sthis . 
meaning becomes active to constitute the meaning of a sentence in 
which the word ‘a cow’ finds a place. 


(To be continued) 


THE IDEAL CONTENT OF A SENTENCE. 
° 2 pin: P. S. SASTRI, Ph. D. 
Univergity of Saugor, Saugor * . 


. i. The purpose df language is to express thought; and thought 
is embodied primarily in sentences. Sentences are the basic units 
of language ; for we do not think in isolatef words, but in relevant 
combinations of words, called sentences or propositions. Every 
sentence is made up of some significant words Which are related to 
one another through mutual expectancy and compatibility so that 
they give rise to a coherent and logical ferbal cognition. The 
meaning of a sentence, however, is different from and greater than 
the meanings of its component parts called words ?. In other words 
‘gabdartha’ and *fabdabodha' are two differént nne The former 
conveys the meanings of the words employed, while the latter com- 
munjrates a unified idea as such. The principles of proximity, ex- 
pectancy and compatibility ^, govern the logical aspect inu the cor- 
relation of the meaning. 

Language, the vesture or embodiment of thought, is a powerful 
instrument of communication. In the first place, it crystallises and 
embodies thought, for it is the manifestation of internal conscious- 
ness.” A significant sound, called word, is at the basis of language 
which has neither life nor reality apart from the mind. As M. Breal 
observes, '"Thrbugh all the centuries humanity has deposited in 
Lafiguage the acquisitions of material and moral life”’'. The 
language of a community thus represents the ideas, beliefs, aims'and 
siruggles of that community; and with this, human life proper com- 
mences, and human values are developed and preserved. 

Buta single word can, at times express a complete idea and 
function like a sentefice, as the verb in the imperative mood, or as 
the word emanating from an emotional excitement. Vyasa goes to 
the extent of saying that every word has the force of a sentence’, and 


- a 
». Vükya bhàvam avapiasya s&rthakasy&vabodhatabh, sa: opadyate sibda bodho ma 
a sa bodhatab'. (Jagadiga: Sabda Sakti Prakagika, 12), e ~ 
2 ““Nilaksamp bodhah”' (Ibid.). 
, 3 “Ayam artho ‘rthantara sükànksa iti vyavahārah (Laghumanjüsa; b 497). cf, 
“Padam sakanksam iti tu sikdnksartha bodbakam ity artham" (Ibid., p. d 
e 1 *' Art panisthü yogyatà'' (Zbid., p. 508). 
5 See Punyaraja on Vàkyapadiva, I, J, 
6 Semantics, p. 1.* sed 
T On Yoga Sūtra 3, 17 : ‘Sarva padegu cāsti vakya šaktih vrkga ity &tea stiti gamyste”, 
e 


1 ° 
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some words retain the meaning of a sentence.* But by a word’ he 
does not maan a word taken by itself in isolation; for he states that 
„the simple utterance of the word “‘Vrksa’’ mgans for us the sgntence 
“Vrkso ‘sti’. That is, a word does not exi8t, as significant and 
communicative, apart from a sentente. And it is énly in and through 
a sentence that a word acquires its power to convey or communicate 
an idea, Thus the denotative and, connotatjve powers of words 
depend upon sentences. The problem oP? the import of a word there- 
fore is the same as that of the import of a sentence. 


This raises important and interesting problems. Is the sentence 
the unit of language, or is it the word? In the Vedic We come 
across passages which speak of sentences as though they are not 
originally divided into parts. Thus in the Taittiriya Sanhit& we read ! 
“Vag vai paracy avyakrta’’.* And the Rk Pratisikhya states: “Pada 
prakrtih sanhità'".? And Durga observés that the seers beheld the 
mantras in the form of Sanhita, as a coherent system and not as 
isolated words.“ In this wise, the grammarians treat the vakya- 
` spbota as the only significant and real one.* Conséquently the 
splitting of a sentence into its units is an unnatural fiction sawettoned 
not by any rational necessity but by mere convenience. * It is for 
purposes of instructing the undeveloped minds that a sentence is 
split into so many words. Even Patanjali speaks of ‘‘padakarah’’. * 
- Only to point out that the words (‘padas’) are created and «therefore 
unreal. But the sentences, as complete expressions or utterances 
‘of the ideas, thoughts, and feelings of the individuals, are netural. 
They emanate from the nature of a situation or mood. Asa result 
every word in a line of poetry is.surcharged with the poetic emetion 
and imagination; for, the parts breathe the spirit of the whole. This 
characteristic feature condemns all divisions and analyses of sentences 
as artificial and false to experience. The verbal cognition of the words 
severally is not true to experience. As Punyaraja puts it ; I 


. 
uo 


1 “DFgtam ca vàkyartha pada racanüm $robriyas chando 'dhite'' (bid). cf. Srotriyas 


chando *dhite" (Pániui). 

? 6.4.7, 

3 93, d 
) 4 “Sanhitayah prakFtivam jyšyah, Mantro hy abbivyajyamgnah pürvam ` Pser 
mantradráab sanhitavaivabhivyajyate, na  padaih. Ataé can sanhitam eva pirvam 
adhyüpayanty anüc&na brahmana, adhiyate cüdhyetàrah. Apica yaine karmani* sanbi- 
tayaiva vimiyujyante mantra, na padaih" (On Nirukta, I. 174. | e . z 

5 “Yady apthastau paksi uktās tathapi vakya sphota pakse tātparyam  grantha 
. krtām” (Sabda kaustubha). 

6 “Yakvapadiyam, IL 240 cf. Punvarija on II. 257: “‘Tasmim manyáfhah 
padiny asatyani, ekam abhinna svabhüvakam vakyam. Tadgabndha bodhan&ya pad: 
vibhigah kalpitah’’. $ i 

T On 6.1.9079 “Na laksanena padakira dnuvartyab", 


Y 
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* ** Upšdhi bhedenaiva Sabdasya bhedapratibhiso, 
. 


na svato, nityatvàt.'' * 


A wor&appears to tliffer feom the others and seems to stand in isola-, 
tjon mainly because the differenze lies not between words, but in 
the determining sounds. i i ë 

" Abhijanyatvam adhy&s& rüpatvam agatah éabdam*".? Thais . 
we can analyse a word ipto sits components, but these units cannot 
be further analysed. With reference to the sentence too, the words 
stand in the same predicament?. As we analyse a word into its 
"prakrti and “‘pratyaya’’, sb do we handle the sentence *. This 
also goes to show that the word cannot be a significant unit of sense, 


since the root or the suffix ts devoid of any complete sense. 


Jagadiéa observes that verbal cognition @rises from words that 
are logically and significaptly related to one another in a sentence. * 
The sentence thus is the significant and relevant unit of speech, 
and it presupposes the inherent relatedness of words. ? This 
requires the correlation of a group of words and of a system 
of wiganings.” That is, the process of thought manifests itself 
in the syntax. Thus, for’ example, in a compound different 
words are combined, and their meanings are so related to 
one another that they yield one specific idea. Two different concepts 
are made to evolve a synthesis at the bidding of the mind and of 
reality. "Hence they have a reciprocal competency (sámarthya), and 
they together form into a single inflected word. This feature is 
weflected in the sentence, for the sentence is the expansion or widen- 
ing ofethe samé principle. The sentence is an indivisible unit 
expressive of sense. The meaning “of the sentence is indivisible,® 
and to understand the sense we have te take the sentence as a whole. 
In such a case, words lose their identity and individuality as they 


1 On Vakyapadiyam, 11, 22. 
2 On TI, 129." . 
3 “pade na varna vidyanie varnesu avayavad iva vikyat padinim atyantam praviveko 
na kacang, (Vakyapadiyam, I. 79). f 
4 ''Yathà pada vibhajyante prakFti pratyavadayab, wpoddharas tithà vakye pad&aim 
upavarnyate’’ (Ibid, IT.10). f 
e 5 #*Vškyabbšvgm avāptasya sartha kasyavabod hatah sampadyate $übodabodho na. 
tan maprasya bodbutah” (Sabda śakti Prakaéika, 12). N 
6 “ Paga samühovškhyam arth: samaptaviti " (Vatsyšyana on N$8. 9.1 55), 
* Padajnanam tu karanam dviram ca tatra padartha dhih 
gab labodhah phalam tatra $iktidhi s .hakari 
° . (Viévanütha : Bhasa Pariccheda, 01). 
, E“ Sabdasya na vibhágo'sti kuto, 'rthasya bhavigyati 
vibbdgaih prakrfya bhedam avidvün pretipadyate "' : 
(Vakyapadiyam, LI, 13). ° 
. 
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eüter the sentence and GEDI tii proper stations.’ All the pro- 
positions are, therefére, both mental and linguistic at the same time. 

. 3. What i is the import of such a sentence which is.a unity and’ 
‘a system of many words, where the many are«o serve to the inter- 
ests of the whole? Here we have aevariety of answers offered by t the 
ancient thi nker’, Tee force of a senjence is said to be gathered i in 
in the verb, and as a resulta verbal form is enough to constitute a 
sentence. This means that the essence ofw sentence lies in action, 
in a conation.? In association with an indeclinable, kiraka, or 
adjective, a verb can be the nucleus of a sentence. If these associates 
only qualify the verb, then such a united or qualified predieaté can 
make a sentence,’ . Ho this position one can push forward to say 
that a verbal form itself is'a sentence." But if there are (wo finite 
verbs ina sentence, one of them is to be taken as qualifying the 
other, since a sentence can express one and only one ideas.” In every 
sentence, therefore, we face a verb, and a verb refers to or implies 
a noun. ; a 

A verb denotes an action, and a noun denotes a subject ‘or 
substance." According to Varsyanani ‘bhava’ reveals itself.5a six 
Ways: e I ú 

“ Sad bhava vikàrà bhavantiti vārşyāyaņir jàyate, asti, vipari- 
pamate, vardhate, apaksiyate, vinaśyatīti ’’.’ 

In the 'àkhyüta' or verb the primary factor is the idea of action, 
and activity is said to be silent in all things. In Sentences where 
the verb is not explicitly expressed, action is to be understood. This 
action gets itself transformed into a. subject or substance, when thee 
verb is predicated by a ‘krt-pratyaya’ revealing the completion of an 
action.® 

“ Kriyabhi nirvriti vagopajatah 
krdanta sabdübhihito yada syat 
sankhya vibhaktyavyaya lingoyukto 
bhavas tadi dravyam ivopalaksyal ".? — * 


1 Brahmanartho yatha nasti kaácid brahmana kambale 
devadattadayo vakye tathaiva syur anarthkah ” (Tbid., TI. 14). 


2 Vartika 9, on Panini, 2.1.1. '' Akbyütam süvyaya karakanigesanatn, vükyam v. 
cf. Punyaráia on JT. 1: '* Akhy&te dabdo vàkyam ity asin pakse kriya #&kyartheh ' . 
3 Mahabhasya, 2.11: ““ Apara üha: &khystam sa vi$eganam ity eva Sarvaai hy 
etani kriya visesananie’, ° 
4 Vartika 10 : ‘ Eka tin ' ; e = 
5 See Vakyayadiya, 11, 6. Ë i 
Š Nirukta I, 1: “ Bhévapradhanam ñkbyštam, sattva pradhinam nàmàni *" cf. Dai 
* Bhüvah. Karis, kriya, dhatv artha ity anarthantaram U. See Patanjali on 9*3 66. 
* Nirukta; I, 2. ° e 
8 Patanjali on &.4.19 : '* Krd abhibito bbavo dravyavad bhava ti ". 
9 Brbad Devata, T. 44. . 
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lnether words ‘dravya’ or 'sativa'. and ‘bhava’ are not different 

from one another. The difference between the two,is only one of 


emphasis, and it depends on the intention of the speaker : Es c 
A ** Sabdenoccáriteneha yena dravyapi pratiyate 
.* Tad aksara vidhau yuktam namety aur manisinah.* 


Even the ‘pratipadikas’ be Panini are merely nouns.’ This 
points to the conclusion elha? the differences between those who 
emphasise the noun and those who insist on the verb, are not funda- 
mental. These differences do not alter the nature of the meaning 
which ya sentence offers. As Henry Sweet points out, we thiak 
simultaneously of both the subject and the predicate, presumably 
because they are not different, nor are they mutually exclusive. 
And Sayce tells us: ‘So far as the act of "thinking is concerned, 
subject and predicate are, one and the same, snd there are many 
languages in which they are so treated ".* There is an intimate 
relation of interdependence between noun and verb; and the Aryan 
verb was originally a noun, as much as the Aryan noun was originally 
a ved. We have the verbal roots, “ dhana, jana, vadha, gavesa’’, 
which appear to be substantives. The Kambojas, says Yaska, took 
‘fava’ to be a verb, while the Aryans accepted it a$ à noun. We 
have also a series of denominative roots.° 


Noun and verb are closely related toone another. According to 
Sàkatáyana, all words are derived from verbal roots.’ If so, we 
have to call every passerby an 'a$va' or horse, for thé word ‘agva’ 
etymologically refers to walking. And if an object can give rise to a 
varietyeof actions, it has to be designated by a varied list ef words.” 
Etymology, if this were the principle at work, it would have correlated 
the words “purusa”, ‘‘agva’’, and “tra”, into “‘puridaya’’, “asta”, 
and ‘“‘tardana’’, respectively.” According to this view, the root 


1t San matram bhava lingam syab " (quoted by Durga on Nirukta T. 9). cf. Dorga 
on Nirukéa on I. 1: “ Yativa by &khyate vidyamanam api dravyam avivaksitam evam 
ibapi vidyamaoapi kriyavivakgfta dravya paratvàt sativa $abdasya ''. 

2 Brhad Devala, 1. 49, cf. Rik. Pr&tisakhya, 22.5. 

3 See Sabda Sakti Prakagika, 14. 

4 The Science o° Language, IT. 329. 

5 Nirukta, IT. 2. 

e 9 See on Paning3. 1 23 and 3. 1. 39. 

t Nirukta : 1. 12; " Namanyadkbyata ‘a:Gniti saktayano nairnkta samayas ca ". cf. 
Patanjali on 8, 2. 115 and 3 3.1: "'Vaiyükarap&nàm ca saiketayanaiha, dhitujam 
*ümeli ”. ` 
^ 8 “ Athàpicet sarvàni ākbyātayāni nümáni syuryavadbhirb püvaih sam prayujyate, 
` tavadbhyo n&madpya pratilambhah syàt tatraivam sthüna dara$ay&vü, sanjanica sy&t ” 

Tb%d.), e 
a 9 '* Ath&pi ya esim gyiyavan kārmaņāmi kab samskiro yathà cšpi pratilitarthini syus 
tathaivanyan acalfgiran purugam purigay ity  &cakgirain, ast:ty agyam, tardanam iti 


(Ibid.). 
* 
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precedes the noun in order of existence, and action determine": 
noun. But hew is the earth called *prthivi' before it was extendec 
in 'space?' Gargya and the grammarians dq not aocept this pryncipl 
as universally applicable and valuable: : 


l = Na 8arvandti gārgyo vaiyākaraņānām caike ’’.” ° 
à 


. 


The emphasis on noun and verb had a varied history; the forme: 
gave rise to the cognitive understanding of * sentence, while the latte: 
drew atiention to the cogative side. Thought and action are respec 
tively the spheres of discussion and the tauth lies somewhere betwee: 
the two. 4 : ° 

8. The verb is an important element in the sentenee, and th 
meaning of a sentenge depends on the meaning of the verb 
Mandana, the Miminsaka, held that the verbal root conveys the ide: 
of the result of an action, efor the verbal terminations denote the 
action proper. Some other reverse this process, for a result generali 
follows an action.* But if the root denotes action, the verbal termina 
tions are meaningless and superfluous.’ Hence the root must denot: 


some qualified action. And Patanjali observes : -° 


“Ka punah kriya? Iha, Kā Ponar Iba? Cesta. Kā 
punagcesta? vyāpārah’”. 


This ‘kriya’ or action is said to be an immaterial reality, for it 
meaning cannot be-explained precisely. It can ohly be inferred 
On the other hand in the fealist systems of logic, the verb originally 
served the function of a noun and gradually came to serve the func 
` tion of am adjective. In the grammatical systerfis the verb ebecam 
more and more comprehensive. As Bhartrhari observes: È 


“ Gunabhütairavayavaih samibah kramajanmanam 
buddhya prakalpità bhedah sā kriyety abhidhiyate ”’. 


Thus a verb like ‘pacati’ evolves in itself a synthesis ofepot, fre, fuel 
cook and the test : ee 


. . 
: neo prthivityahub. ka enam aprathayisyat? Kim üdháraé ca "" (Ibid), 
| Ibid. 
3 Atra Mandana Miérah........pbalamatram dhatvarthah, vyüpgrah pratyayarthah | 


6 ** Navyüs tu samycgadi rapa phalavigesa vacchinnasyaiva gamyüdyarthah "' (Ibid). 


1 On 1. 841. of. *' Kriya vacano dhatuh ”, “ bhava vacaro dhatuh ” (Ibid). ç 
8 “ Sarvatha bhavan $abdenaiva $abdàn &cagte na kincid arthajaiam niddréayaty evan 
jatiyika kriyeti " (Ibid). . . YR ee 


E " Kriya nÉmeyam atyantaparidysta. Aéakya kriya pindibhütà nidaréayitum ! 
id). . 2 
Z Y 


ow 
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** Tha sarvesu sádhanesu sannihitésu kadacit Racatityetad bhavati, 
kadacin na bhavati. Yasmin sadhane sannihiteepacatity etad 


N bhavati sa’ nünam kriya ”. . E 
‘¢ Kriya’, therefore, is the ‘sakti’ or activity inherent in all things 
and capable of uniting the individual with his object ito a harmonious 
syst3m, And  Bhartrhari dys: “‘Sarvatra sahaja éaktir. yàvad + 
dravyam avasthita * ’’? a. : 

But the apprehension of the meaning of a sentence is not 
necessarily dependent upon an action. Ih the sentence 'he cooks 
rice ine the vessel with faggots’, we have an action no doubt; but 
there are sentences referring io existing thingf In such sentence 
as ‘who is this king?’ and its answer ‘Ele is Pancila’, all reference 
to action is absent”. Some words when thŠy are first used may 
relate to action, but they, are subsequently seen to refer to existing 
things. Further whena sentence communicates pleasant news, we 
find that the words denote an existing something which is the cause 
of joy. There is no invariable rule that words should signify action ° 


fa. MImánsi, the verb is a combination of many words: and 
action is inherent in every poun 2, Action demands efforte’ which 
unites action with the goal or result. Hence Kondabhatta observes 
that a root denotes action and result as well, while the verbal termina- 
tion referg to the substratum °. Thus the root refers to the time, 
mood, and action: while the termination involves action, time, 
number, and “karaka”. 


° The meaning of a sentence depends upon and involves a reference 
to the Consequences that can be derived from it in action or otherwise. 
It is here that insight and understanding work together in close 
co-operation. The consequences depend not on one word or two, but 
on the system of words called the sentence”. This system isa 
unity; and Patanjali takes this up even when. he interprets the com- 
pounds: Regarding the ‘“‘ekarthibhava’’ he observes there: 


«e ^Tattedam aparam dvaitam bhavaby ekarthi 
bhavovasamarthyam syüd vyapeksa veli ......... 


© 1 TIT. 28. ° ; 

2 Parthacarathi : Sástradipikü, Tarkepüda: ‘‘ Tathapi paged bahusah  siddhürthe 
sabda prayoga diréanàt 'ko ‘yain raja “pancala h” ity àdisu prasua pratevacanüdisu küryasya 
Tyabhicürád avyaliciry artha mátram vücyam iti sujnioam ' (pp. 12-17). 

3 ''Naiküotatah karyarthata áabdánàm"' (Ibid, p. 17.. 

í Durga on Nirukta, I. 1 : ''Dh&tná ca punah kriya, vacinah s» ca oàmai vidyate"', 

e5 'Yavawsiddham asid!bam va sidhyatvenaibhidhiyate agrita krama wipatvàt kriyeti 
vyapadi$yate (Vakyapadiyam). s 

Š **Phalavyapamyor dhaitur &áraye tu timah smrt&'' (Vaiyakarana bhügana, 2). 

T On Panini : 2.1.1 : '""Ssmaríihah pada vidhih’’. E 
‘ee e 

y `. 
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Evam hi qráyate loke. Puruso yam para karmani 
pravartamanah svam karma jahati. Tad 
. yatbà, taksi rajakarmani pravartanfanah ' 4 
svam karmajabáti".' | A ` ° 
. 
The words denote on! yone un-differentiaged meaning, by surrender- 
ing their individual meanings; for, the union of the words in a oom- 
pound gives rise to a new meaning.” Thb% same principle must be 
and is found in a sentence too. 


4. There are eight views in the interpretation of the ideal 
contents of a sentenog.? All those who speak of it in terms of % verb, 
a significant word, and a series of related words, aré in favour cf 
“ Anvitábhdhàna vada ',. Here ihe import of a sentence is made 
io centre round a significant word or round the related words. 
Those who emphasize the combination of Words and on the sequence 
of words accept the ''Abhihitànvaya.vàda ". Here the principle 
according to which the words unite with one another is made to hold 
the key tothe entire problem. There are others who fnsist on the 
nature of words as universals, on their unity, and on the intMectual 
awareness; and, according to these thinkers the sentence isan in- 
divisible unit.. All these views once again presuppose ''yogyatà'' 
"&künkgà'', and ‘‘asatti’’; and these help or aid the ''anvaya''. 
They are not the main factors that give rise to the apprehension of 
meaning, for they are taken to be only the co-operative and aiding 
factors. Hence it is said that 'ákünksà'.or expectancy depends on 
the word, while ‘yogyata’ or propriety thrives on the meanings of thé 
words,* though they do overlap. As regards “asakti or the proximity 
of words, we are told that this feature is of no importance at all 
since the slow-witted understands the words violating proximity while 
the quick-witted does not require it,” So far all thinkers agree with 
one another, and from this point onwards they diverge; for the point 
of divergence is the principle of the relatign that subsists between 


one word and another in a sentence. 
° 


1 Of. “Bahünam vriidharmánàm vacanair eva sêdhane syam mahat gauravam tasmad 
ekarthibhava àéritah" (Vaiyakarana bhüsana). 


2 “Samasekhalu bhinnaiva SURE pankaja $abda vat" (Ibid) Cf, Patanjali ; "KR punar 
vritir nyayya? Jahat svürtbà". See Sabda sakti Prakêéika, p. 33. 


° 

3 “Akhyāta šabdam, sanghato, iatih sanghatavartini, Eko 'unvayavlfi f$abdah, kramo, 
boddhy anusambrtih, padam adyam, prthak sarvapadam sülünkgam ity api, vükyam prati- 
matir bhinnà bahudhà nyàyavàdinüám"" (Vakyapadiyam, II. 1, 2). 


4 “Yogyatarthagatakdoksa sabda nisthduubhaviad pratyekam vā millvà và naite 
lingam asiddhitah” (Sabda Sakti Prakasika, 4). . | 


5 “Asattih éfda bodhe na kavanam. Mandasya avilambena bolhe ka&ranam, 
amandasya tu agalty abbave ‘pi bedho bhivatity artfàáh", (Manjiisa : S ah. es 
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5. The meaning is immediately apprehended by the mind’, 

e 
and the mind recalls the deep-rooted impressions.*» These impres- 
siong& enter into our guderstanding of a sentence, idea, or *fagt. 
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° 


, À sentence, therefóre, signifies the meaning that abides in intelligence’, 


ang this meaning ° is treated as “pratibha” ` by the Grammarians. It 
is manifested through the Words that are related to ome another in 
the form of a sentence. Acgording to Bhartrhari, “Pratibha? brings 
about an association of the meanings that appear to be otherwise 
unrelated (‘asamsrsta’); and the sentenge conveys the objective fact 
as such : ° 
'*upaélesam ivàrthànàm sa karoty awicarita 
* sarva rüpyan*ivüpannà visayatvena vartate *’’. 


*Pratibhà' reveals itself through words, And is expressed by the 
intellect that is aided by experienge and memory; it determines the 
ultimate reason for inclination or activity °, for it is an innate function 
of the mind, an intellectual heritage *. This meaning is at the basis 
of all ingtinctive and well-thought-out activities; and words stimulate 
thi intelligence : 


. 
'" Bhàvanànugalàd etad àgamàd eva jiyatg 
üsati viprakarsábhyàm agamas tu visisyate °”. 


‘‘Pratibha’’ or intuition is therefore the meaning of a sentence accord. 
ing to the doetrine of ‘sphota’. 
According to the Indian grammarians, the words that constitute 
a sentence have no separate meanings at all. They are meant tc 
convgy the united er synthetic meaning of the sentence as a whole. 
But as Aristotle observes: “A sentence or phrase is a composite 
significant sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselve: 
significant; for not every such group of words consists of verbs anc 
name—bui it may dispense even with the verb.” That is, thi 
meaning of.a sentence is mot merely an aggregate of the meaning: 
of its words; nor doe$ it repudiate the meanings of the words entirely 
In the sentence we find the words combined in a new or specifi 
1 
1 ""Patrákhanda pakse pratibhš vakyarthah.’’ (Punyaršja on vakyapadiyam, IT. 1). 
. ? Qf. ‘Mayo hi janmintara sangatijnam'' (Kumara Sambhava); ‘Tac cetas& smara 
nügam abodbapürvam bhava sthitánijonanantara saubrnàni (Abbijo&na Sükuntalam, 5.2). 
3 ''Bauddhàrthasya vacyatvam’’. . 
4 ""Vieehs.da grahane “rihanam pratibhanyaiva iñyate v&kyürtha ili tām dhu 
padarthair upapaditain’’. (Vakyapadiyam, 1I. 145). 


Ibid, 11. 147. i 
e 65 Saparambhāh pratiyante tiraścă uapi tad vaśāt, promanatvetaebam loka} sarva 


sam anu paśyati” (Ibid, IT. 149). 


Gf. Punyaraje®: “Janmantaribhyasa betukeyam’’. 
8 Vakyapadiyam. II. 53. ° 
9 geo Butcher : Aristotle’s Thetry of Poetry and Fine Art, p.' 73. 
e d 
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way, and therefore they sentence comes to possess a new meaning. 
This principle clearly* proves that the contention of the grammarians 
is contrary to normal experience: for if the meaning of a sentence 
is "totally different from that of the word, we cam never understand 
it. And if the sentence can offer nothing but the aggregate of the ` 
meanings of the “wordss if can never beynew. On the contrary? we 
do experiefice a new unity or a new synthesis in every new sentence. 
“A sentence or phrase may form a units in two ways,—either as » 
signifying one thing, or consisting of several parts linked together" ”, 
This unity is a specia! feature of a sentence ; and it is a unity based 
upon the relation between the paris and the whole. The parts are 
“integral to the composition of the whole; and yet the whole is always 
greater than the sum of its parts. It is this strange feature that 
makes the whole unique and one; and in this sense ‘‘the Illiad is 
one by the linking together of parts? ". The same remark applies 
to any great work of art. The meaning of a sentence, therefore, 
runs through the meanings "ot the words; for, as the grammarians 
have correctly observed, we always begin with sentences gnd arrive 
at words through analysis. Consequently the separate words; edo 
really breathe the spirit of the whole sentence and are determined 
and conditioned by it. "Thus at times, for example, we find oursel- 
ves to bein a diffieul regarding the meaning of a particular word; 
and this difficulty is resolved only when we come across the sentence 
in which it is employed. A: 

6. Thus we find ourselves in the midst of two views, one em- 
phasizing the final import of the whole, and the other insisting on 
the import of the parts only. To resolve the entire problem we shave 
to examine closely the nature of ‘tatparya’ or ideal content which 
is said lo be the import of 2 senfence. Some thinkers hold that a 
definite knowledge. of the ‘tatparya’ is essential for the understanding 
of a sentence. For some others this ‘tatparya’ should be known 
only when the words are- ambiguously employed. For some, ,it is 
necessary for,verbal knowledge but it is comprehended in ''àkànks&" 
or mutual expectancy of . words : ° 


“Yat padena vinà yasyananubhavakata bhavet 
akanksa vaktur iechà tu tatparyam parikirtitam®” 


The mutual expectancy is a demand born out of the needeto Convey 
the intention of the speaker. 
1 ibid. p. TT. l 


2 Ibid. p. 77 m" i š . 
3 Muktàávali. p. E 
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s But is “‘tatparya’’ rothing bpt “the intended meaning? -The 
parrot and the child imitate the sentences of tke elders; but they bave 
no intention to convey and yet we understand those centences. There 
are people who chant Vedic hymns without knowing what they mean, 
and yet the hearer can and does make out the meaning. That is, we 
hawe to distinguish betwgen the personal meaning or the intention 
of the speaker, and the objective meaning. The objective meaning 
is conveyed by the fitnesstof the words of a sentence. In other words, 

"tütparya' means “tat pratiti janana yogyatvam'' '. 

Languige makes us know things and also experience them. It 
shows the facts and states them in a way that evokes and organises 
our moodg and emotions with the result thft ihe words employed 
vivify our experiences. ° In this ‘process the words that refer to facts 
are united with and synthesised in an experience, for the words in- 
duce in ug a vision of, those mysteries and secrets that are seen in a 
light that never was on sea or land, * This dual function arises from 
the twofold nature of the word, its sound and its sense. On the one 
hand language refers to reality, and on the other to the intelligence 
ore thought. ° Things like theories, systems and worlds, are brought 
to our attention because of the intellectual function of language. 
This accounts for the minor role given to all dfstinction between 
sensation and imagination in aesthetic expression. 

Meaning does emerge at times from ihe context or situation, and 
the verbal fneaning is liable to be controlled by intention. The 
meaning of an object or word is no other than the value it has for us, 
and it is from the slandpoint of value that we cognise and experience. 
Thus the meafhing of a word might appear to be the meaning of those 
Who use it. Dr. F.O.S. Schiller observes : “We can all understand 
that the three little words ‘I love you’ mean a declaration of love, 
though we should not know what they actually meant in use until 
we are told who ‘I’ and ‘you’ were’’.* That is, we bave to take 
into consideration the context in which the words are uttered along 
with the attitude or outlook colouring this utterance. The real mean- 
ing ef a man cannot be understood, however, apart from the words 
he employs. And these words must have agreed meanings, meanings 
that are a&cepted by the speaker and the listener as well. Without 
this agreement, the speaker cannot convey hise real meaning. Ag 
such the distinction which Dr. Schiller effects ketigen verbal meaning 

1 Se Vedanta Paribhasa. 
# 3 See alsg Virgil C. Aldrich : Language, Experience, and Pictorial Meaning uiu 


of Philosophy, Vol. 45, No, 4). 
3 The Problem of Meaning (Aristotelian Soxiety—Supplemeidy Volume VIT, p. 101), 
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and. personal meaning is rather? futile * ; for he observes: “ Com- °’ 
monsense is willing tosrecognise that personal meaning is the primary 
and important “meaning, and that verbal meaning is secondary and 
derivative; it always allows an appeal from the tneaning of the words 
to the meaning intended by the mgn who used them, and condemns ° 
an argument from she latter to the former as ‘merely verbal’ 2, Dt. 
Schiller apparently refuses to recognise the fact that the meanings 
of the Pronouns, relative words, and deihonsjrative words, are deter- 
mined by the context in which they are employed. By Language 
we do not mean a system of personal meanings, since language by 
its very nature is a social activity. It offers to us a system of mean- 
ings mainly objective “and impersonal, and therefore concrete and 
complete. This is the major contribution’ of context; for, as the 
context is classified and d@fined more and more sharply, the reader 
or listener comes to “apprehend the same, objective system as the 
author or speaker. - ‘Thus, two laymen might talk about motor cars, 
each meaning all the while a thing different from that ‘of the other. 
And when two Mathmaticians begin studying the works of one another, 
their personal meanings disappear; they are at home in an objeeWve 
system of meanings. This objectivity eliminates the possibility of 
misunderstandings š i I 
The sentence, ‘the sun is setting’ is fit to convey the relation 
of the sun to the act of setting, and not to the act of rising. It 
refers to the evening, to night-fall, whatever may be the intentions 
of the speakers. In the context of time it denotes the onset of the 
night. But if two robbers are talking, it will assume a special con- 
text and also denote their intention to steal that night. "If it isa mendi- ` 
cant speaking, the context will focuss our attention on his evenifig 
prayers. If a lover is the speaker, it denotes the amorous sports that 
are to come. In all these cases we find that the meaning determined 
by the context is to some extent personal, relative to the speeker's 
intention. But this meaning is only an extension of ¿the primary 
meaning which is objective and which does not fhvolve the intrusion 
of one’s intentions into the understanding of the sentence. Thisis the 
direct consequence of the view that the primary meaning is inherent 
in the word, and not something imported into it. ° nc 
Consider these instances where we do have knowledge pf fiis 
meaning of words used by one who is ignorant of their sÉnse, or who 


* 


1 Cf. A.C. Bwing: The Problem of. Meaning (Aristotelian Scofety—Supplementafy Ë 
Volume VII, pp. 1080). Š 
Ibid, p. 


104. 
3 Cj. UR Hardie : The Problem of Meaning (Ibid, p. 119), 


° 
a 
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beta in a state of sleep has no control over his will. Here the 
personal meaning has little to modify the actual meanings of the: 
words. Further, the maining of the important word deretan 
the import of the proposition. In the sentence, ‘bring the cow’, it 
is byiwging that is emphasized and the other ‘words qualify or condition 
it. They are adjectival and ds such give rise to à particulavised mean- 
ing of the word ‘bring’. This particularised meaning is not personal 
bùt relational and specific. This idea is expressed through the 
denotation of the word. Here we notice how the meaning of a word 
gets modified in a context as it*is related to other words 2. 

7.°The  Prübhákara Miminsakas accept ¿he ‘anvitabhidhina 
vada’ according to which the sentence is a verbal form (ākhyāta), or 
the first inflected word (šdyam padam), or the group of inflected 
words that are related to one another (Sarvapadam sakanksam)*. If 
the sentence fs a verbal form, the meaning of a sentence lies in action‘ 
as specified by the verb. In the other two alternatives too, the 
meaning does not fall outside of the given words. The meaning of 
the An enue eheretores is the same as that of the words contained 
therein? ° 

Words are first related to one another before thgy can express 
their consistent meanings, and it is from the special connection of 
one word to another that we derive the meaning. This theory 
proceeds *from .a peculiar doctrine concerning words. All sounds, 
we are told, are made up of letters, and the word is the same as the 
letters that constitute it. Tbe order of the letters determines the 
form and meaning pf the word ; and these letters are cognised much 
in the same way as the Nyaya thinkers cognised and understood 
with the aid of the impressions lef, behind by the letters. The 
letters themselves have the power to bring about the understand- 
ing of the thing denoted by the words. The letters or syllables, 
therefore, are the means of verbal cognition. But words denote 
objects “only as related to the other factors of a sentence; and 
ins sentence enjó'ns some duty or other. Words thus acquire 
fheir denotative character only as the instruments of an injunction. 
Thug it turns out that the meaning of a sentenze is not a simple 
gathering up of ths separate meanings of its words, for the meaning 

. 


1 Pärthasāræhi: S&stradipikà, p. 91: "''Arthábhipráya śüūnyenāpi svāpāły avas- 
thayam para vasa prayuktair api gabdair artha pratipatti dar$angd ... .. Tasmat praty&áyakah 
&abdah''. 
ei “yates yatra vakye yoyo 'rtho vi$esyatvena vivaksitastam eva svapitien? si ninga 
vagina Jeksitam santam gitarinipada ni svàrthàaibhidháaa dvirênu tat samban lii rüpsQa 
lakgayanti"' Ubid., p. 151), á 
3 Punyaraja on Và Ky.. TI. 1. 
`. ). *Akhyata gab lo vakyam ity asin pakge kriya vikyarthah’’ (Ibid). 
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, 
depands upon action. And th8 words are meant to generalisé or 


particularise she action which is the essence of a sentence. The 
smehning is intelleetually assimilated ; and this assimilation presupposes 
the necessity of 'akánkgà', ‘yosyata’ and ‘asatti’* in the relation qf 
one word to another. These three connect the meanings of the varjous 
words, and *we apprehend this connectibu by our memory and in- 
tellect. Hence it is that S&likanatha ebserves : e i 


°@ 
“Akanksi sannidhi prapla yogyarthantara sangamat 
svārthān ahuh pfdüniti vyutpattih samsrita yada 
Anvaya vyabhicarübhyam tadi “dogo na kageana’’ * 


. 


Thus, according to the Prübhakaras, the, potential capacity of the 
word lies not merely in denoting its own meaning, but ip revealing 
its meaning ag referring to ot as involving an action.? When ‘the 
sentence, ‘bring the white gow with aestick’, is utteged the listner 
means the act of bringing the object; and this act of bringing is 
derived from the verb and related to the object. It is the act which 
is the essence of the utterance, and the act is always transitive. This 
idea of an act is inherent in every word. Assush the woulsof a 
sentence are united with one another in terms of this act.? f 
But in ile sentence under consideration we do not have ‘merely 
the act of bringing the cow, sincs we have also the words ‘white’ and 
‘stick’. It is not a ‘simple unity of the verb with the objegt, for we 
have the unity of ‘guna’, ‘kriya’, and karaka’.* By the time we 
come to the last word we apprehend the related system of the words. 
It may be said that all the words in mutual relation are directed te 
express only one idea and that is an act; thts the act of bringing 
refers to the white cow and involves the person who is. to bring it 
with.a stick. But even in ‘this explanation, we relate the word 
‘white’ to the word ‘cow’, and the word ‘white’ can in no way refer 
to an act by itself. Yet it is related and is relatable, which in itself 
means that it is. not the idea of an act alone that can flate the words 
to one another.” And if the central thought of a sentence is an act, 
and if this idea of an-act determines the syntactical relation, how 
does the meaning of the sentence differ from the meaning of the 


e . 


1 Quoted iu Nayanaprasadini, p. 145. 
2 “Karyasamgrsta svürthe pada simarthyam, na padartha mátre'' (Vivargna, p. 276). 


T *fPad&nümeva Samsarga pratipadane làghavam iti" (Vivarana @rameya Sangrah, 
p. 28 


4 “Na hi prayoga bhedegu karya samsarga eva gav&krier niyamena pratiyate, kim ton 


guna vyakti, kwiyd, karaka semsargaé ca” (Vivarana, p. 277). . 
5° “athe ca saty avyavabita sambandhopadana siddhaye anyanvita sváxthamütze 
gabda simarthyam ablyupeyam, làghavüt; anyathé anuvadaf prasangat’: ( iva na 


Prameya Sangrah®,-p. 258). 
s 
°° 


. f 
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Word? They will have to be identical, and consequently the many 
words in the sentence will be redundant." i 

All the words of the sentence too are not individuall y related, to 
ihe verb, and yet ¢he verb or the act is said to bring about the’ 
syntagtical unity. [he verb does not cdntrol all the words of the 
sentence, nor are the other wqrds elements or party of the act. In 
other words, the various words other than the verb do neither reveal 
nor denote any action. Mostover what does the verb ‘to act’ denot e? 
It cannot be any meaning other than its ow As such’ to speak of 


an action as the power and meaning of every e is preposterous.? 


A Word.has the ‘sakti? which is the cause of the relation of 
unity in the sentence. Ij expresses or reveals its own nature as 
determined by this ‘Sakti’. It is related to other words, Now 
cónsider the word ‘cow’; it expresses its own meaning which is 
inherently rebated to the other words ofethe sentence, ‘bring the cow’. 
Does this related group of words express a weaning, or not? Tf it 
does not express, the words other than the word ‘cow’ are meaniag- 
less.? RU the other words too have a meaning like the word ‘cow’, 
the Stmiéence must express something. If eo the word ‘cow’ cannot 
express its own meaning until it is related to the verb ‘bring’, and 
vice versa. In such a case a sentence is meaningless if the words are 
not related to oue another through their separate meanings. Conse- 
quently, & word has to express its relation to other words even befcre 
it can express its own meaning. Thus a word will be expressing 
itself twice at different moments ; and this is contrary to experience." 

To escape kom, this difficulty, the Prabhakaras argue that we 
firsteemember the meanings of words as we hear a sentefice; and 
this memory is based on the associajion of a word with a meaning. . 
And when the sentence comes out as a closeknit whole, the remem. 
bered meanings are made expressive.” But what happens when we 
associate the word with a meaning? We do not take the word in 
isolation, but as related to the rest of the sentence. If at all, we 
only remember i in the first stage; the memory can take cognisance 

1 “Karyanvita svirtham  pramünpüntara grhitegu Salida simarthyam pratipadya, 
pascag ru pramāņād upi tàvan matra pratipattad, katham anuvüdo na dhawak (Ibid). 

Atah sarvanugat aika prayojaka labhiyanvite simarthyam abhyepeyam. Yadi 
karyanfite gamarthyam syaét, tad& ‘karya’ padasya. tan na siddhyeg, kary-antarabhi vit 
M *Ekasmád'éva padat tat tad arthanvita svüribávabodha sambhavena padüntavasya 
vaiyarthya prasangat'' (Citeukhi, p. 145). 

e^ “Padgrtha matribhidhina pürvake tu tad anvitábhidhüne dvir abigdhánam apra- 
manam a see acer cipadyeta’’ (Ibid). 

Srüysmünam yp&dam sarvam simêri tananvitirihakem Nyiya sampidita vyakti 


pasead vikyirtha bodhakam smrtisannihitair evam arthair anvintam à š@banah Arthamaha 
pagam SAYAN iti nanyonya samárayah (Salikanatha). 


s: $ ° ` ° 
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only of the related words; aad by a related word we mean a word i 
related to another by virtue of the meaning. Thus we hear the 
,Pentence ‘bring the cow’, and after some time ‘see the cow'.. If we 
"were to accept the part played by memory, then while we hear the 
word ‘cow’ in the second sentenee we have to think of it as related 
to the act qf briging, whence the act of apeing fails to be related to 
ihe word ‘cow’. Moreover, even when a few words are forgotten 
one can reconstruct the meaning, spectally in a long sentences’ 
Hence tbe Pribhikara explanation of the ideal content of a sentence e 
does not satisfy the demands of logic. 


e ` 

8. The Bhàtta, Mimšnsakas accept the tabhibitánvayavada , 
according to which a sentence isa combination of words following a 
certain order or sequenge. Jaimini insists on the single idea running 
through it ;? and so does Sabara.* A sentence, therefore, is a synthé- 
tic judgment made up of worde that are uhited with ome. another to 
form a single whole. ¿This unity harmonises the parts and gives 
rise to tbe import,’ which is distinct from the meanings of the various 
words since the whole is greater than the sum of its parts.’ The 
sentence conveys a single, self-complete, and self-subsistent iden.” 


Each word, has its own distinct meaning, and each such meaning 
is equally significant since if serves some specific purpose in the 
import of the sentence. The significance of sentence lies in the 
correlation of the meanings of the various words.” This special import 
is already implicit in the nature of the words themselves. Santayana 
too observes that language is a “ symbol for intelligence rather than 
a stimulus to sense". The synthesis of the megniwgs of the geparate 
words constitutes the import of the sentence; and it is distine «rom 
that of the separate words. í 


The meaning of the sentence is a single unitary idea, and it 
does rot form part of the ‘sakti’ of the word. The word does not 
stop after it signifies its own meaning, for it leads upto the meaning 
of the sentence. The first function is a recessary intermediary in 


° 
1 Sastradipika, p. 158. ''Dráyate hi vismrta pirvapadinim api dirghatames® 
vükyesu vükyàvagatih", : 
“Arthaikatvad ekam vškyam, sakanksam ced vibhage syüt''. 

3 ‘Ekarthah pada san.üho väkyam”. M RN 

4 “Sakanksay, ees bheda paranakanksa Sabdakam CP pradh&nam gunatadekar- 
thamvakyam 3gyate" (Vaky. TI. 4). Cf. Punyar&ja on TI. 1: “San ngháta pakge, kroma 
pakse ca samsargo vükyüirthah", 

5 “Padanim parasparinvaye padártha vaíád &dhikyam samsargah sa vükyürthah^* 
(Punyaraja, on 11. 41). 


“Sambandhe sati yattianyad &dhikyam wpajayate vakyirtham eva tam prahor 


auekapade saméraym’’ (Vāky. II, 42). . b, WE | 
Gadádhag : Vyutpattivada : “Sabda bedhecaika padarthe ‘ para padarthasya 
sambandliah samsarga maryadara bhüsate". . à 


^ A 
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' (he realisation or consummation of fhe second. The meanings of 
the various words are harmonised with one another and unified in the 
form of a sentence; and the import of a sentence is the apprehension 
of meaning of this uhifed whole. In other words, if the “samsara” 
or the unity of the words is not apprehended, the sentence itself .can- 


`. : E 1 
nob be understood, nor can, there be any consequent feaction or response. 


The apprehension proceeds thus: when a person says to another, 

, ‘bring the cow’ and he brings the cow, we have to recognise two 
things. On the one hand there is the act of bringing presented by 
the word ‘bring’; and on the other there is the object ‘cow’. The 
act ef bringing is related to the cow which is brought; and from, this 
one can,infer that in relation to the objéct, the verb bas come to 
acquire a specific transitive meaning. Thus every word has the 
power or capacity to denote its own mening, and this meaning, 
apprehended from the word, determines the unity of the sentence.” 
Hence we arrive at the meanings from the words, and from the 
meanings we arrive at the 'samsarga' or the unity of the sentence? 
Consequently the meaning of a sentence does not lie outside of itself 
im“action, but in itself only.“ i 


If the meanings of the words are not explicitly revealed, the words 
cannot form a synthetical unit; and as such we have to accept that 
this power to unify the words into a sentence rests with the meanings 
of the words and therefore indirectly with the words.” It is said, 


.* Vinüábhidheya smaranam anvayapratipattitah 
Tat tat padártha smrtayas tesàm anvaya bodhikah” 


QUntess we take ote of the meanings of the expressed words, we 
cannot apprehend the meaning of the sentence; and when we under- 
stand the sentence we do find thai" the meanings of the words are 
comprehended and contained in it. This meaning of the sentence 
is not the same as the meanings of the words that constitute 
it;.for the Werds are like the fuel, their meanings are like the flames, 


* “Padebhyah pratipennünüm padirthingm samsrgja parasparairthivabodhanam 
abhihitinvayo nàma" (Vivarana, p. 275). 

2 “Byam sarya padánüm padartha svarüpamüiresn s&marthya pratipatteh samsarga- 
*bodhah kim sfibandbana iti viksiyam ananyatb& siddhanvaya vystirekábhyàm $abdavagata 
padartha nibandhana iti kalpayate'* (Vivarana, pp. 275-276). 

Ld “Tejab padebhyat pa darthah, padārthebhyah samsarga *ity abhihitànvayavüdinàth 
matam” Ubid., p. 276). 

4 “Evam ca saby-etam mal&nus&rena $abdasya na karyanvita svarthe simarthyam, 

@ kim tu avartha mütre'" (Vivarana Prameya Sangraha, p, 257}. M 
- 5 "padirtbaeüm anabhihitàn&m samsarga bodhakatvabhivad abhihitàn&m eva tad 
estavyam Tathā ca padirbhinam samsarga pratyaya Janana s&marthyam, padanam ca 
padarthegu tat s&martbyadhana simarthyam iti’? (Citsukhi, pp. 148849). 

* 


lo 
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and ‘the final import is like thes cooked food.! And yet the words 
now where relinquish thir meanings. As Kumarila observes, 
< “Na vimunqanti simarthyam vakyarthe ¿pi padàninah 
Vakyartha laksyamano hi sarvatraiveti ca sthitih.”’ 
The words do deliver their primary meanings; but “when they ate 
united into a sentence '& new spirit brefthes into them. Thus a 


straight dine by itself has a property of ite own. and when it forms 


: : e°. . 
one of the sides of a square it does not lose its primary sense. But 
it is permeated by the meaning of the square and in this meaning of 
the whole its primary meaning participates. The words, therefore, 
* 


have their nisus towardsgthe whole. y 
e 


“Sabdās tatparya visaya vyatisangasya laksakàh Š 
Tat tàtpary&bhidhanttvüt ksvelam bhunksveti gabda vat?’ 2 


And this whole with reference toea sentence*is called 'tàfparya' or 
the final import. U ° 

The sentence becomes a unitary whole not because of the words, 
but because of the meanings of the words. This is à view open, to 
serious objections. Ifthe meanings constitute the unity, we must 
be able to” derive the same cognition from two statements which give 
the same meaning but which use different synonymous words. Thus 
the sentences, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’ and ‘A thing of 
beauty is a constant joy’, mean the same thing but give yise te two 
different and distinct impressions. These impressions depend upon 
the relations subsisting between the words in the two cases. And 
when we find that the words by themselves can and go enter into a 
syntactical relation with one another, there is no need to take recourse 


to “laksana'’ and explain this relation in terms of their meanings °, ` 


But in a sentence like “Gaur agvah puruso hasti” we find that words 
fail to enter into any syntactical relation because of their meanings. 
That is, the import of a sentence and the unity.of the sentence depend 
as much upon the words as upon their meanings. Héfice Mandana 
observes that the meaning of a sentence is always a specific content 
conveyed by the words in a syntactical relation. * Each word strives. 


1 “Sakead yady api kurvanti padürtha pratipidanam varnis tatlfipi ` naitasmif 


garyavasyanti nigphale Vakyarthamitaye tesim pravrttau nantariyakam pāke jvülewa 
kasthinim padartha pratifadanam”’ (Kumárila). : . 

Z Gitsukhi, p. 154. 

3 ‘Nanu padinim evünyonya anvite svarthabhidhiyakatva sambhave, kim iti 
:2d&rthánam laksangyi anyony&nvaya pratipatti janakatvam asthiyate” (Citsukhi; p. 145). 

5 ''"Padürthüntara tulyatvad vidhy àkànksà nibandhanah Ne samsergeh, padiriha na 


wasabdaistu pradaráitah Sambandha yogya rüpyena tasmit sambandha bhaginah Visis- 
#rtha prayuktà hi samabbivyabrtir jane’. . ; 


a ç 


* 
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fowards the explication of this meaning in terms itself. As such 
each word is a necessary and significant component of the sentence 
in which it exists, And Kumarila, therefore, observes that the 
meaning of a senfence is always implied by the, words ! 


+ * With reference to the meaning of a word, ibere is the maxim 
that the accepted meanifig is - preferable fo the etymological sense, 
since the former asserts itself sooner than the latter. Henee when 
we hear the word ‘agVakarna’ we do not find that the words here 
are related first and then they yield themaneuning, in which case the 
meaning must be ‘the Gir of a horse’. But the two wo.ds in the 
compound are related otherwise. The principle involved here is 
closely parallel to thatrinvolved in the relation between one word and 
anothef in a sentence. Consider the seatence, ‘The king’s man 
is very handsome’. Here we have two sets of related words—king’s 
man and" “very handsome’. Tach * ret contains two words which are 
mutually related. The word ‘king’- can erelate itself to ‘man’; but 
not to ‘very handsome’. It is the compound unit ‘king’s man’ as a 
whole tHat is related to the other compound unit. And this relation 
between the related words is necessarily determined by the meanings 
of words. In other words, the words are relatgd to One another 
not by themselves, but they achieve this relation because of their 
meanings. Hence a sentence is not a mere aggregate of words but a 
signiffeant totality of meanings. The meaning of a sentence isa 
composite of several 'padürthas' or meanings of words; and this 
meaning of the sentence has its basis in the ‘padartha’.? As Suregvara 
puts it: .. 


e 
u Sabdasvabhava evais& samsrtarthavabodhanam * 


9. The Nyàya theory of the import of a sentence can be best 
understood from the way in whieh the meaning of à compound is 
derived by the Naiyüyikas. They consider the meaning of-a compound 
to be nothinf*more and nothing less than the meaning of its com- 
ponent parts. But this meaning is yet different from that of its 
constitutent parts, for they would not like. ‘ogvakarna’ to mean the 
ear of a horse, This is accounted not with reference to the special: 


° n Vakyartho laksyam&no bi sarvatraiveti ca ethitih''. ^ 


s Sastragipikü. P. 154; "Purusa gabdo hi purugasyaiva arthantargnvayam abhidhüte, 
tasyaiva svirtbatvat; ato 'nanvitànvàyam alam abhidhütum. Evam šobhana $sbdo'pj 
svarthasyaiva sobbanatvasya anvayam aha, nanydnvitasya, Ato ‘nvitayor anvaya ‘vagyam 

e padariha, nib . ;ndhana ity abhy upagantavyam"', . 
'fPasiüd aneka pad&rthanurakto vüky&rihah. Sa cà padirthamalo, ne nirmülo, 
anka m:glah'*(Ib;d, P. 160) š 
4 Brhadaranyakopanisad bbšsya vartika, T, 4.805, ` 
. ZN 
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new power of the unit calied the compound, but with reference td 


31 
laksana. < 


. Tua sentence we cognise first the words, and then their mean- 
ings. "The cognition of each separate word leaves its impressions , 
behind; these i impressions are remembered QS We reach the: end ok 
the -sentence*and then we relate these varied meanings to one another 
and form a single unit. A sentence thereforg i is a tollection of signifi- : 
eant words? whose collective meaning is appreherided by us with the 
help of our memory. In this we also T the intention of the 
speaker which intention is “talparya’’ the import of the sentence. 
Since the primary meaning of a word, ae to the Nyaya’ system, 
is a meaning imported into the word by theintention of the speaker, 
the meaning of a sentencetoo is made to depend on the sþeaker’s . 
intention. With this qualification in the mind, we can state the 
Nyàys import of a sentence very ‘well in the language of Fussell: “A 
sentence may consist of 4 single word, or of a wink; but generally it 
consists of several words. In that case it has a meaning which is a 
function of the meanings of the separate words and their ordez,'. > 

“This is more or less the same as the 'abhihitànvaya vada’ with the 
addition of the intention or ‘uddega”’ 

Udayana identifies intention with “tatparya” *. The word 
"iütparya" is derived from “tat para’’ which words mean ‘referring 
to or involving that’. The ‘that’ here can be a südhyam', a “pra- 
tipadyam’, a 'prayojanam', or an 'uddeáyam'. Rejecting the first 
three alternatives, Udayana accepts the last one. The word means 
that with reference to which it is employed, and this ik no other, than 
the intention of the speaker. Since the final import of a sentence 
is the intention of the speaker? ‘tatparya’ is no objective entity. It 
is not a characteristic or principle of the sentence governing its parts 
independently. .I& is only a feature of the individual mind. Thus 
the import of the sentence gets itself equated withthe personal 
meaning; and we have seen in the earlier -chapters that this is an 
illogi.al position, Moreover, if we do not recognise the objectivity . 
of the import the very purpose of language falls to the gound. Pār- 

1 Gangega, Tattvacintamani, p. 746 : ''Bahuvrihau na vakye laksani, kim tu pada i 
samudiya saktau manaphavat’’, ef. Sabda éakti Prakāśikā, 84 : “Ata eva rêja pruga ity 
&dau pürva pade sasthy artha sambandhe e HC manikrduktam api samgagchate””. 

2 Cf. Udayana: Kusumünjali on V. 6: “Tatra pada éaktis tavad abhidhà, tad 
baläyātah  pada&rthah. Akanksidimatfve sa cānvaya saktih padinim padārthānām is 


vikyam, tadbaliyajovikyarthah'’: 
ud 3 Outline of Philosophy, p. 266. cf. Ny&àya Manjari, pp 395-396, gênd Tandhan p. 


4 Ny&ya Kusum@njali, V.6 : Uddega eva tatparyam vyākhyā vi$vadréühsati, 
“Yad uddesena yah $abdah pravFttah sa tat pardh’’ (Ibid) 
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*tltasirathi therefore observes that a werd, which ceases to function 
- after serving as a means of indicating the inteftion of the ae 
cannot by any ‘pramana’ be shown to possess its denotative power! 


10. Every wotd is capable of denoting something, and this 
something constitutes its meaning. A combination of words then 
necessarily has to give rise to 4 definite meaning in which the denota- 

tion of each particular word forms an integral part. Thus weehave 
the meanings delivered by te words separately, and also the meaning 

eof the entire combination known as the sentence which is a single 
unit. What is the relation between these two? The meanings of 
the wofds give rise. to the meaning of the septence, but the latter 
is distinct fr&m the former since the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parés. The parts breathe the spirit of the whole, for they have 
their nisus towards the whole. In sucha case do we arrive at the 
meaning of the word from the impos of the sentence? or do we 
arrive at the import of the sentence from the syntactical relation of ` 
the various words? In the general import of the sentence, what is 
the place we*have to assign for the denotation of the word? 


The author of the “‘Vivarana’’ observes : 

“‘Sabdao ca tattva jnànam evoipadyate.  Tataá,ca 

gabdat purusa dosše ca bahusu paraspara 

virurodhisu jnànegu jatesu, Sabda śakti tatparyavadha- 

rfnam parusa dosapanayanena pratipakasa jnanantara 

matram nivartayati; ni vrtte ca pratibandhe gabdad 
. eva tativajnànam jayate” 2 
The word gives rife te true apprehension. But due to the limitations 
of the speaker and due to various other defects, the word can yield 
many a meaning; and these various méanings come in the way of 
realising the true idea. Hence if we take recourse to the general 
import of the sentence, then these obstacle will be set at rest, and 

the true meansag- of the word can then be apprehended. As such, 
the general import of a° sentence does not directly bring forth the 
verbal cognition, for its immediate purpose is to ward off possible 
‘misapprehensions. Thus the problem narrows down to two questions : 
T3 tlre import of*the sentence the cause for the apprehension of the 
meaning % or is it the cause of putting an end to theeobstacles in the 
, way of the reaffsation of the meaning of the word ? ° 
$ jyarAtnamata : “Na hy abhiprāyānumāna kşiņasya — Sabdasyürtham prati 
EE pramanany astia’. ` 
j : iiim n een rud Kim ya pratibandha nirāsa iar iti? (Ibid). 
619468 vI 
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The first allernative makes the apprehension of the meawin’ ° 
the result of the import of the sentence. This import is said to be 
the intention of the speaker, in which case we have, to find out how 
we apprehend the meaning of this intention. 1 Should we, or should 
we not, know ¿he import of the sentence fore understanding. the 
meaning of the word > If we can understand the meaning of “the 
words Without knowing the import, then the import of a sentence is 
unnecessary and need not be known. NON can we know the impost 
before knowing the meaning of the words.’ In either case the 
import has little to do with the words. ^, If the unknown import of 
the sentence can give rise to the apprehension of the meamings of 
the words, then the word by itself cannot denote any meaaing.* 


*4 


. Suppose some persons are seated, a gentleman enters and wants 
to displace a boy. He goes to the boy and tells him, ''You afe 
wanted by your father". The boy gets uf and this gewtleman takes 
that seat. Thereupon the boy realises why that sentence was uttered. 
Now, the tatparya or the impoit of the sentence is not the calling 
by the father, but the intention of the speaker to seat hemself i in the 
place of the boy. The boy gets at this import long after. Bit he 
understands the meanings of the words in the sentence, does not 
know the import, but responds to the sentence and gets up. Here 
we find that the tatparya is not at all responsible for,the verbal 
cognition, even if the father is actually calling the boy since the 
meaning which the context demands is the intention of the speaker 
which the boy does not know. * 


Let us take the other alternative. The importeof the sentence 
is known, Do we at all apprehend the meanings of the words? e Do 
we want to have the single import of the sentence? Or, do we get 
the import as determined and qualified by the meanings of the words’. 
If the latter, what is this meaning? The import of the sentence 
can be derived" from.” the word, or from the related ‘system of words. 
From the words we derive their meanings ; 3 and since the words are . 


és Sma ai tàtparyam, tad artba pramiti janakam ity arthah"' (Tattvadipanan,.- 
7 

» .,2, Kim ajnütam tütparyam vākyārtha samsarga Jnana hetuh? Tatparya' jn&nam và? 
Nadyat, t&tparya vie&ra vaiyarthya prasangat. Na dvitiyah, vākyårtha jnānāt prêk tad 
yisayakasya- -talparyagya jnatum agakyatvat’’. (Vivaranopanyšsa, P. 104), . 

5 ""Barvaira laukike vikyesu tatparyavagama phalaka victra vaifarthyapitgs: 
Anavagate ‘pi titparye ‘nyathapratipaity abhavat. Dvitiye ‘pi na tavat Vitparyam padartha 
Virsayam ; tasya vékyartha pratitàv anupayogat" (Vivatana Prameya Sangraha, P. 178). œ 

4 “Ajnāta tātparyasya pramiti janakatve tad agocare éabdad baddhir ne Rygta" 
(Tatt&dipanem?* p. 557). 


5 Vivarana, P. 189. ` -- 
6 “Kim tatpyya m&trasy& jninam pramiti hotuh? Ute riha visetita sya? (Tattvadi 
panam, p. 5:8) è Ç H 
. . 
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‘sed ina particular order, we believerthat there must be some relation 
between these meanings. From this belief we vet ab the meaning 
of the sentence... In gther words the import becomes dependent 
on the words. ^ Bat the words are mutually related. Do we appre- 
heng, or do we not, the relatefl system of words at the moment We 
apprehend the import? If we do not comprehend the «meaning of. 
the syntactically. related unit called the sentence, but only the final 
mnport, then the relations of the words are futile and meaningless. 
But we cannot even think of a mere unqualified and unrelated subject 
or essence or content of the sentence.* Here we have the maxim, 
“ma aSrhita visesarà videsye buddhih’’. If we do comprzhend the 
syntactical welation, how dp we arrive at it? Do we arrive at it 
imaginatively or by implication because through this alone we can 
get at the final import? But when the words are clearly and un- 
ambiguously ecognised there is no neqd to resort to imagination or 
implication apprehend in the syntactical relation and its meaning, 
The syntactical relation is brought about by the words ,* and it is 
the words therefore that can give rice to the meaning and final import: 
of th® sentence. 

The word -‘cow’ can and does give rise to the idea of the tiniversal 
cow or 'cowness'. Likewise let us consider that the final import of a 
sentence is related to the sentence as a universal to the particular, 
This import is, known earlier, for on this view the verbal cognition 
is said to arise from the ''tátparyajnàna'. As such it is a qualified 
import that we derive from a sentence." That is, the words give 
ise to a related system, of words; and while each word has its own 
meaning, the ideal content of the sentence must make us'upprehend 
this specifle syntactical relation. Just, as the word ‘eow?’ has one 
meaning when it is used separately and a new specific meaning 
in a sentence, similarly the import of a sentence must be specific 


being determined by the syntactical relation." , " 
~. < 


753 C Atha mayase padelihyah padartham avagamyaananantaram nünam egim samsargo 
‘sti saha prayutyamanatsad ity utprekgajá v&kyürthüvagatav nokta dosa iti. Tad 
,ayuktam ""(Vivarena Prameya Sangraba, p. 1787. — f . 
2  Aáraya vigaya süpckgatyüt :atparyasya  (Vivarana, p. 182). f 
. %* Na tāvat padarthesu tafparyam, ükyajnüne 'nupayog&t sameargas cánavagato, 
na titparya visesanatay& ‘vagatum gakyate’, (Ibid). I eine 
ict Tawa parigesic chabda janyataya samsargabodhah pramanam eva syàt^" (Ibid). 
"- ndi Anim gciv&di s&münyo tütparyam, tataéca sümünyasya pürvam 
eva pube as eun base ad vigistain t&tparyam avagamyate * 
(Vitarana Prgmeya Sangraba, p. 179). — 
x . Š Adib samsarga, matre pratipan 
kam; gavàdi sabd&inam samainye gakti 
aganky dha (Tattvadipanam, p. 559). 
[ e . 
° s 


~ 


ne, tadvisaya tatparyam samsarga viécsn bodha- 
pratipattāv api vākyād vi$ega pratipatti vad ity 
° 
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But when a word like ‘cow’ ‘or ‘river’ is used, even though it | 
“may be used separately and independently, still it refers only to the ` 
particular object ayd not to the universal. Eyen in a sentence this 
reference is not given up, for a reference to th? universal does not, 
make practical sense." And ‘the apprthension of the*syntactical relation 
„does not come from Outside the sentefice, for it depends ori the 
inherept power or potentiality of the wqrds.* This power aids us in 
understanding the import, and not the r@verse. Tàtparya comes iif 
only when there is a doubt gr error in the apprehended meaning, of 2 
-the syntactical unit; in such a case 'táéparya" or import removes the 
difficulties and obstacles and restores the verbal cognition to ‘its 
original place of importance. Hence it is said, as against “the Nyàya 
theory : l | 


. 
© 


““Tatparyam tan matir vāpi śābda bodhe na karanam 
pratibandha nirasartham tatparya jnànam igyate''.? 


- ° š 
Thus ‘tatparya’ renders the meaning of the sentence distinct, 
unambiguous and entirely objective. It arises to interpret the un- 
intelligible words in a given sentence. R ú 


Tatparya or the ideal content of a sentence or a proposition is 
significant. The import of a sentence does not lie in the intention 
of the speaker alone. It is not a personal meaning. One does 
recite the Vedas without knowing what the texts mean ; and eyet the 
texts do mean something to us. Children and parrots do imitate 
the sounds of people, and yet they do not intend any meaning save - 
that of imitating and signifying something of which they are ignorant.* 
The import of a sentence does not depend on the intention’ ob a 
speaker, nor does it depend upon the awareness of the conventional . 
nature of language. 


On the other hand, the import of a sentence-‘lies in the com- 
petancy to generate that cognition which is presented by it. For 
instance, the sentence, the pot is in the house’ fs competent to” gene- 
rate the cognition of the relation of the pot to the house, ngt to the 


ih - è 
1 “Nadi tira phala srttādy artha viéesam abhiprebyottama Vrddhah gabdam pra- 
“~ yunkte. na sämänysm, tena phalabbavad ity arthah’’ (Ibid). . : . ° 
2 ''Padürthavat sameargo, ‘pi šaktimatra nibandbane avagamo r.a têtparya nibandhana 
ity snumütum šmkyate. Sabdinim ca. pad&rtba pradaráana mukhena  tgiparyopüdh 
upayogitaya nyath& sicdhitvat, tatparya mátrüvagam&dhinab samsargé bodhoema éabdf, 
nibandhana$ ca syüt. Tasmāt padanêm eva samsarga pratipidana samarthyam mukhya, 
lakganadidvarena pramünp&ntarüviruddhe samsarge pratipanue dogantara nimittasaméay® 
viparyása vijn&na nirikaraniya (Gtparyavagama iti siddham"' (Vivarana, p, 188), ° " 
3 Vivaranopanyása, p. 104. hi 
4 “Tat pratiticchayoccaritatvam na tütparyam, artbajnüna finyeta purügenoccaritüt 
vedät arthibhavé p@sangit’’. (Vedanta Pribhāgā p. 286). 
5 “Tat pratiti janana yogyatyam tatparyam”’ (Ibid,, p. 287). > “<Ó 


* 
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elih or any other object. This sentence has the purport of relating 
the pot to the house.  Bui' consider ¿be sentence, ‘bring the 
saindhava’, and, the word ‘saindhava’ means the Salt and also the 
house. The meaning here cannot be said to depend upon the inteh- 
tien of the speaker, for it isthe content that determines the sense. 
The intention of the speaket may refer only to” salt, but, the word ts 
capable of meaning a horse, too; in which case we cognise even that 
which is not intended.” “hus a sentence is competent to generate 
definite cognition ; and this cognition depends upon the intention of 
ibe speaker in the sense that the context alone can determine the 
intentione? The word, therefore, is potentially powerfull and com- 
petent to generate the proper cognition of the fpr oper meaning. And 
from the import of the sentence we derive the knowledge of the 
words. 


ll. There are six ways of determining the import of a passage : 
“Upakramopasamharav abhyasoe‘ptirvata phalam 
arthavadopapatti ca lingam tatparya nirmaya” 

°. These are (i) harmony of the initial and concluding passages, 
(ii) repetition, (iii) novelty of what is taught, (iv) fruitfulness, (v) 
eulogy or condemnation in other passages, and (vi) gonsistency in the 
light of reasoning. The first principle brings forth the unity and 
harmony of the initial presuppositions and fina! conclusions; and any 
disparity between the two makes the text unintelligible. The second 
explains obscurities; while the third dominates the passage as the 
central thought. The last one is closely related to the third one in 
makjng the entire, passage free from self contradictions. The fifth 
dhe secures the unity of the passage, while the fourth follows the 
third principle. These six principles explain the unity of the passage 
and secure consistency and unity to the whole. 

“This question. leads us to an examination of the import of a 
passsage as q whole. -A passage consists of many sentences. The 
relation of a word to a sentence must hold in the relation of a sentence 
to aepassage. The sentence as a whole expresses a single idea 
and each word breathes the spirit of the whole. Here we have at 
Teast a syntdetical relation which binds together all the words. Can 

«^ Geheghatah’ iti vàkyam geha ghata samsarga pratitijanana yogyam, na tu pata 
gamsarga pratiti janana yogyam; iti tad vakyam ghata samsarga param, na iu pala 
gsambarga param iti yyaiyate'* (Ibid). 


2 Cj. Vedanta Paribhiisa, pp. 287-288, . 


3 Yadvükyanf yat pratiti janana yogyatve sati yad anya pratitis chaydnucearitam tad 
vükyam tab samsarga param ityucyate" Ubid., p. 988). Cf. “Loke tg prakaranadina” (Ibid, 
y. 296), | As 
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we discover such a principle im the passage? Supposing that there” 
is such a principle, whft is the relation of a sentence to another sen- 
tence. in the same passage? Let us take two sentences. One is, 
“Yayavyam $vetam àlabheta bhiitikimah’’—‘one destrous of prosperity 
should sacrifice a white animal toevayu’. The. ether sentence,is, I 
I “Vayur vai kgepistha devata'’—‘vayu is fhe God ‘who bestows «his 
favours | qtickly’ . These are related to one another. The second 
one praises Vayu and thus incites the worhipper to offer the sacrili- e 
cial animal to vayu. In other words, it stands as an adjective with 
reference to the former. The. principle, of relation here is the same 
as that enunciated by Bradley in his theory of the Judgment-toiz., 
the reference of an ideal content to a Reality which is outside it. 

The first sentence is a command and has a reference to the, future, 
while the second one is an * affirmative sentence referring to an existent ° 
fact. How can we relate the, existent affirmation to s command 
referring to the future? And if we were to reiate the two, we have 
to explain how the two sentences are able to convey only a single 
idea. Sankara tells us that the words in the commendatory esentence 
reveal first the synthesis of their meanings, gnd then proceed to glortty 
the command by becoming integral to it.! In this way the second 
sentence is a medns to complete. realization of the import of the. 
first one. 

Words convey their meanings in two ways. One is through 
the syntactical relation in a sentence; and this. is called ‘anvaye 
jnina’. The other is through the final import or 'tàtparya jnàng'. 
The former works within the latter and not over and above it. This < 
twofold tunction applies to sentences. Let us take' two sentences 
“This Devadatta's cow is to be purchased. It yields plenty of milk". 
In these two rentences the most important one is that containing 
the idea of purchasing; and to this sentence the second one offers 
a qualification. Hence Vacaspati takes the second: sentence to be 
one providing the ‘dvara’, and find the import or ‘tetparya’ in the 
first one. But when the *dvàra' which gives ‘anvaya jnina’ of the 
one conflicts with the tütparya ofthe other we,have to interprèt the | 
former through implication with reference to the latter; as in the i 
sentence—'Eat poison. Don’t take food in his house'.? Sm 


1" Arthavüdasthüni padini prihag anvayarm vritànta visayam pratipadya, anf ram e 
kaimarthya vaáena kimam vidheh st&vakatvam pratipadyante" (On Vedünta"Sütra, 1, 8,88). 

? “Dyividho hi vissyab sabdinam—dvarataé ca, tütparyataé ca, Yathaikasmin 
vükye padànàm padartha dvdrato vakyarthas ca, tütparyato visayah; evam vàkyg dvayaikte 
vákyatayam api. Yatheyam devacattiyà gauh kretavy ety ekam vükyam, esê babu qeirá | 
ity aparam tad asya bahuksyraiva pratipidanam dv&ram. Tatpa%yam,tu kretavy *ti * 
vükyantarürthe". (Bh@mati on I. 3.83 
3 “Yatra yad dvatatas tat praminantara virodhe “ayatha niyate” (Ibid.), .. 
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«© Thus we have two sentences te be related. One contains the 
central idea, of the ‘tatparya’ or the import’. The other acts, as 
a way (‘dvara’) lo it. Both these contain syntactically related groups 
of words and bothe reveal their respective synthesis of meanings brought 


Ë abput by the ünity of the nmfeanings of the words. The setond 


sentence qualifies the fir& one. Bat in itgelf it has an independent 
existence and it does not require an external help to interpret its 
And it is only when i$ is related to some other sentence containing 
the central idea, it transforms its natpre into an adjectival one. 
Hence in a passsage contaiging one dominant idea, the other sentences 
that to not embody it stand as adjectives. This is the adjectival- 
theory ofe the propositiqns. From this basis Kumarila's observation 
regarding the interrelation of the sentences becomes intelligible : 
“The cognition of a sentence terminates in the awareness of its own 
meaning. eBut when it is combined with other sentences; there again 
arises a syntactical unity, because therg is the need to establish a 
relation among the meanings of the sentences'' .? 


Thus we apprehend the related system of the meanings of the 
words at one time ; and when the same sentence acquires an adjectival 
nature we do not comprehend its ' padartha samsarga’ . Tat is, the 
‘tatparya’ or the final import of a sentence is not thé mere synthesis 
of the various meanings of its words. If so, in the father’s command 
‘Eat poison’, we would get at a meaning which the context rejects as 
improper.* Thus it is the knowledge of the ideal content which 
renders the various sentences intelligible. 


4 ‘‘Dvarato ti tatl avagatau tabparyantara kalapana’ yogat’’ (Ibid.). 
e 2 'Nünütve ‘pi viéšesananám visesyasyaiktvat. tasya ca sakrcchrůtasya predhina 
bhütasya gunabhüta visegesananurodhanavartana yogàt" (Ibid.). 

Tantra vartika, pp. 899-933: ° 

“Svartha bodhe samāptānām angangitvadyapeksaya vākyānām eka vükyatvain punah 
samhatya iayate” , 

4 Vedanta Paribliasa, p. 93: ‘‘Vakya yanya jnana vişayatve hi na padārtha samsar- 
gatvam tantram ; anaLbimata samsargasyapi vakya janya jn&na visayatvapatiel, Kim 
tu tütparya visayatvam". 
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. INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC UNDER THE ` 
. ` IMPACT OF MODERN CIVILIZATION TE 


a ` V R. TALASIKAR 


Art is an embodiment of the irene: energy of people and a” 
reflex of their social environments. 


. Reflecting the devotional life of the ‘people in the Vedic period, 
the Samvedic hymns, @mploying no more than three swaras, never 
"failed to create an august atmosphere. Lat er, the patronage ot kings 
and feudal lords nurtured* the tradition of classical music. Learning « 
at the feet of the preceptor went on till the, beginning of the Second. 
World War.: The growth of natural sciences in the Western World 
and the industrial revival sétting in India after the first World War 
fostered a mechanistic way of life and a materialistic sense of values. . 
An age of commercial art took birth. The Indian economy leaming ` 
more and more towards urbanisation and an indiscriminate acceptance | 
of the social and moral values of the West did not fail to cast their 
shadow on the Indian classical music. In the whirl of democracy and 
the zeal for the formation of a classless society, feudal lords and princes . 
who were the main bulwarks of classical music, melted away and 
music was left to gape at the masses for patronage and survival. The ` 
rare charms and the highest aesthetic delights of music that used to be 
exhibited in the select assemblies of appreciative critics and musig con- 
noisseurs, got banished from our music. The idea that the aristocrafte 
organisation of society was a pre-fequisite of high culture, came under 
severe criticism. ‘‘ The fact that culture requires leisure is, however, 
hardly a sufficient justification for the maintenance of a leisure ‘class. 
Fox. every artist which the aristocracy has produced and for every true 
patron of art, it has supported a thousand wastrels. “An intelligent ; 
society will know how to subsidise those who possess peculiar gifts in 
the arts and the sciences and free them from the necessity of engaging 
in immediately useful toil”. (Reinhold Neibhur: Moral Man and 
Immoral Society). «This indie appears to be plausible provided a gociéty 
can discriminate between a real and a pseudo artifte. Mistic? 
excellence is incompatible with an artiste struggling for his bread, 
Tt was a stupendous achievement of Pandit Vishna Digambar Paor: 


i 


LE a 
A . 
* A paper read in Sangeet Natak Akadami Music Seminar, 1957. ie. o * 
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«that he made classical musie mores broad-based and demoeratic. But 

he meant that it should not be after cheap poptllarity, 


In our zéale for mgking every thing secular, we arè making classical ` 
[music profane and vulgar. In the words of Will Durant, ““ Thee 
` pead of industty and the décay of aristocracy co-operated in the 
detérioration of the artistie form. When the artiste wag superseded by 
machine, he took his skill with him and when the machine compelled 

*to seek vast markets for"its goods, adjusted its products to needs and 
, tastes of Yast majorities, design and beawty gave place to standardisa- 
tion, quantity and vulgarity. Had an aristocracy survived, it is con- 
ceivable shat Industry and art might have found some way of living 
In peace. ° The taste of*innumerable average men became the guide 
of the manufacturer, the dramatist, the scenario writer, the novelist 
“and at last of the painter, the sculptor and the architect; cost and 
size becamt the norm of value and : bizarre novelty replaced beauty 
and workmanship as the goal of art. Artistes, lacking the stimulation 
of an artistic taste, sought no perfection of conception and execution, 
but aimed at astonishing effects. Music went down into the slums and 
factories to find harmonies adapted to the nervous organisation of ele- 
vated butchers and emancipated chambermaids. But for ‘automobiles 
and cosmetics, the 20th century seemed to promise total extinction of 
arb". (Mansions of Philosophy). 


The melodic character of Indian music cannot stand harmony 
which implies a combination of discordant notes simultaneously played. 
The raga has a melodic structure. Swami Haridas and the famous 
Andhra composer Thyagaraja, we are told, attained a state of eternal 
blfss (Savikalpa Samadhi) through the medium of Swaras. This was 
the outcome of their individual excetlence. Democratisation of music 
has, on the other hand, led to a lowering of standards. The attain- 
ment of aesthetic-delight, i.e., Sundara, must always be accompanied 
by an emotional purification or liberation, i.e., Shiva, and both these 
elements lead to final beatitude or the elevation of the human spirit, 

e., Satya. One can imagine that these ideals in classical music can- 
* not be attained by the production of music for commercial purposes 
* Ole taleng to the mob. 


` ateation of Rasa is the goal of raga and this calls for a refined ' 
» . and correct tune or Shruti. The artiste must utter the Shruti correctly 
a dnd pnderstand the full impact-of the text of the song he performs. 
. Bert a modem drtiste seldom pays heed to them. bis hankers -after 
eSbectacular effects by crude methods. He never worries to see if a 

° ° 
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note is correctly and effectively ased: Even the major notes are utterett " 
, in a crude fashion not fo speak of the subtle micro-tones. 
> The modern" listeners in the big industrial cities.go to a concert 
more out of fashion. than out of any love or understanding of music. 
“Tt iseitaportant for the growth of cla$sical music ant its true app; 


ciftion that the artistes do not stoop dowi? to find favour with these 


pseudo- lovets of music. " 


The use of machines in the sphere “of chassical music has its own? 
limited importance. The inyention of gramophone and sovfnd-record- 
ing has no doubt conferred a unique advantage on mankind. It has 
made possible the preservation of the creations of the old. mdsters- 
Who would not have "benefited from the divine music of Swami 
Haridas, Tansen or of Rehmat Khan, Bhaskar Bua and. Vishnu 
Digambar, had it been preserved with the aid of machine? But. I° 
think, the utility of machines should end. “The replaceneent of the 
human voice by the metallig ring of the machine has had a nefarious 
effect on the human ear and soul. Lewis Munford corroborates the 
same view in his book, The Arts. ‘‘ The perfection of mechanical 
transmission and the spread of music throygh radio and phonogifph 
may presage extinction of music as a direct spiritual experience . . . if 
the process of mechanisation is unfriendly to the human spirit, it will 
be inimical to music; in the long run, the spirit must either assert 
itself or commit suicide "' : 

The musicians, actuated by commercial considerations, always 
striving for profitable markets where they can sell their songs like hot 
cakes, is another baneful influence of modern civilization. "The ' Sugam 
Sangeet' or the light music which harnesses music&l material to? loye- 
lyrics for utilitarian ends, is also an outcome of the mechanistic values 
that have corroded the mystic world of melody. The popular music is 
being pushed into the market as a source of profit and as a momentary 
escape from the miseries of a machine civilization. Films have played 
a potent role in the debasement of classical music. The film music is 
a hybrid or a mongrel which partakes of the characters neither of the - 
classical music nor of the Western music. Giving no more “han a 
casual, fitful sensation; the flippant and frivolous film songs aus 
caused disturbance in the standards of artistic judgement." 

: The artistic *values wil not get adjusted automatically, ‘The, 
time is up for all lovers of classical music to rally all their courage io. 
fight these evils.” It is necessary to make every effort to resuscitate. 
classical music which is one of the finest achievements mankind hae 


ever made. = š 
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HISTORY OF MANIPUR . 
et 'GHARIS NIWAZ PAMHEIB ,  . = 
5d JyeriRMAY Roy, 
` Lecturer, D. M. College, Imphal, 


The beginning of the 8th Century saw the dawn of à new era in 
the history of Manipur. When the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 AD. 
left India in a state of political chaos, the dark cloud overshadowing 
the political horizon of Manipur gradually became clear. Though 

“India has nothing to be proud of the new century, it has at least added 
a bright cltapter of the history of Manipur to the history of India. 
Those who are engaged in reconstructing ¢he history of Manipur find 
their task easier from this period. They have no longer to grope mostly 

, in. thg catacomb of myths and legends. Reliable materials in increas- 
ing® quantity are availableefrom this time. Manipur was waiting for 
a strong and able guide to bring her latent energy to fruition. It was 
at this time that Gharib Niwaz Pamheiba with a revolutionary outlook 
and the zeal of a conqueror, comparable to that of Emperor Harsha- 
bardhana, assymed the political leadership of Manipur. In one hand 
he carried his victorious arms to the imperial city of Ava and in the 
other he effected a religious revolution within his own country. 


His activébieg paved the way to rapid cultural integration of 
Manipur ‘with the rest of India. Had the people of Manipur not 
received the guidance oÍ such an able personality they could not prob- 
ably have reached their present higher level of culture than other 
backward communities in the neighbouring state. 

According | to Permberton Gharib Niwaz ascended the throne of 
Manipur i in the 3 year 1714 A.D.* But Bijoy Punchalle gives the date of 
his accgssion as 1709.2 It is difficult to be accurate about it. Manipur 
* enjoyed his rule approximately for 35 to 40 years. For, his reign did 

.noj extend toethe second half of the 18th Century. But who is this 
I mighty, Vaishnava ruler and ‘conqueror who styled himself as the 
Tefugt™ of tl poor (Gharib Niwaz) and in whose character is found 


the rare combination of the martial qualities of a Kshatriya and the. 


4 Vaistmavic humiljty ? Gharib Niwaz Pamheiba is the successor of the 
King Charairongba.* All sources point to his being brought up by 


& Naga ans in the midst'of a Naga Society. After ascending the _ 
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throne also he showed his leanings ‘towards Naga custom and costume.” 
. He celebrated fhe corbnation ceremony -putting on a Naga robe.* 
» The Nagas (who form a community entirely different, from the ruling’ 
clan) at last found to their great delight a king of their own. 

. “Bút authorities are not’ unanim®us regarding the parentageet 
Grfürib Niwaz, British Writers’ have idenfified him as the son df a 
Naga. Thére are many stories regarding the early life of Pamheiba 
current in the hills and plains of Manipit. According to š very * 
popular anecdote he was really the son of King Charaironfba borne 
by one of the queens, Nungshel Chaibi. eA strong custom prevalent 
up to that time in the royal family of Manipur would not allow any. 
son of the king borne except by the Chief queen to survive.* e This was ` 
intended to prevent fratricidal war: amongst the princes. Nungshel | 
Chaibi, not being the chief queen wanted to save her son from this ° 
cruel custom. In due course when the child Was born she secretly sent 
him to the house of a Naga, Chief in Laisangkhong, a village situated 
in the south of the Imphal Valley. The king was mformed that the 
queen had given birth to a stone.” Pamheiba’s royal birth is also 
corroborated by another story? giving a different version. When'*&he 
prince wasein his mother's womb, the king one day consulted bis 
astrologer regarding the fate of the child, who it was told, would be a 
parricide. Hence the king ordered the child to be murdered imme- 
diately after birth. The queen on hearing this terrible order gecretly 
shifted the child after birth to the house of the above mentioned Naga . 
Chief, with the help of her father. The king was told of the birth 
of a stone (instead of a male child). When Pamheiba was four years + 
old the chief queen heard of his existence and sent Secretly assassins to 
kill him. The boy’s maternal grand- -father escaped with him to the: 
Thangal Village inhabited by the Quiron tribe’ of the Nagas. In the 
meantime many years passed away, but king Charairongba had no 
other son. The father in him was longing for a son. Once he with 
his retinue visited the Thangal village for collection of taxes and was 
accorded suitable reception by his subjects. While staying in that 
village he noticed a very beautiful boy in the company of oth&r boys 
- of the village. He expressed his desire to adopt him. The villagers 
willingly consented to the wish of the king: Forsaken åt the time” of ° 
* birth, Pamheiba was thus restored to the palace again. When éhe boy, 
grew up into manhood the king proposed to Haobam * Selurigba, a 
member of his,councils to give his daughter in marriage with Pamheiba. ` 
Selungba fell in. a dilemma. He was not willing to give, his daughies 
to a person of ufknown parentage but at,the same time was afraid A 
e refuse the king. At this time Pamheiba’s mother somehow * came *to* 
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."khw of the situation, and one day di$elosed the identity of the prince 


both to Selungba and the king. The king was mech pleased to hear if 
and Selungba also after that could have no objecti®n to give, his 
daughter to Pamheiba. "Another version concludes the same story iñ 
a "different way. Many years passed since the birth of Pamheiba nqne 
of the queens showed any expectation of child birth. ° “‘ The Raja was 
unaware up to this time of the existence of Pamheiba, although he had ' 
assúspicion of the fact. Heemade a declaration before all his wives that 


if any of them had concealed a male child, they should be freely for- 


"given, and the child made his heir. The mother of Pamheiba 
promised to make enquiries if the Raja promised that no harm shoyld 
befall the ‘child. On his , doing so she confefsed the existence of 


* Pamheiba, The boy. was sent for and acknowledged by the Raja and 


»”» 9 


people as the son of Charairongba. Afferwards when Peon 
ascended the throne he assymed the title of ‘‘ Gharib-Niwaz ' 

The word “ Gharib Niwaz ” has been derived by the sata of 
Bijoy Punchalle as ‘‘ Karigumba Nawa ” which means the assumption 
of the thrope by a prince who was once lost."” This interpretation if 
‘accepdtd, also suggests the royal parentage of Pamheiba. But Khong- 
nangthaba refused to recognise Pamheiba as Kshatriya and proclaimed 
him of a Naga descent." His denunciation of Pamheiba's royal parent- 
age may not be taken as authentic because he was a strong opponent 
of the changes made by Pambeiba in religious matters. Shantidas 
Adhikari a Vaifhnava missionary and preceptor of the king confirmed 
that Pamheiba undoubtedly belonged to the royal family of Manipur, 
jn the veins of which is flowing the blood of the third Pandava Arjun, 
one ofethe heroés of the Mahabharata.” To prove one's parentage, 
specially after a gap of long two centuries is an intricate task. ‘There 
are instances in history of powerful kirfgs claiming noble descent. The 
Rajput princes trace their origin from Lakshmana, the younger brother 
of Rafna. Shivaji at the time of his coronation traced his connection 


` on the father’s side from the Ranas of Udepur, a claim which found 


ready support of the ‘Pundit’s enjoying his favour. The only strong 
point in favour of Pamheiba’s royal origin is that he was recognised by 


“the ruling clan as their king. Had he really been a Naga boy his 


suceession, would not have gone unchallenged. 

° Bijpy Punchalle records the rise of a particular Naga community of 
ihe soU callet the Too-sook during the end of Charairongba’s rule. The 
ng WP led by Lalamba proceeded up to Kharanm. All the officers of the 
king Were successiyely defeated by the Nagas. At this crucial hour the 
king disregarding the forew arning of the astrologer, himself led his forces 
@eainst tke rebels. An intrigue was already afoot' within the royal 


' 
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family. Selungba, the fathetir-law of Pamheiba, always had «gf 
apprehension, lest they king at the counsel of other queens and partisans 
should change lng mind regarding the succession of Pamheiba. He got 
his son-in-law int€rested in the plot. Too-gbok rebellion might not 

~ have been engineered by Selungba but it undoubjedly gave him, : ah 
opportunity for bhis deggn. The King «ompletely defeated the. Too- 
sooks and killed Lalamba. After the battle while he was resting on 
the bark of the Nambul river a thundér fel] with terrific sound withip 
close proximity. Tired as he was he fell fainted. Selungba saw his 
chance and thurst his spear on the person of the king. The king was 
mortally wounded but did not succumb then and there. "Wehen he 
regained consciousness} his body-guards told him about, the act of 
Selungba. He was quick to understand the motiye. But it was too 
late. Death was fast afiproaching. He called in Pamheiba by his 
side, cursed him for his misdeed and then hgnded over to him the royal 
insignia. Before he breathed his last Charairongba entrusted upon his 
son the task of taking revenge upon Taningangwe,” the ruler of 
Burma of Toungoo dynasty (1714-1733) for his maltreatment to his 
wife Makhaobhangbe, the younger sister of Pamheiba." Te C. 
Hodson. heard a different story about the déath of Charairongba. ‘‘ He 
was killed by a ppisoned arrow while in fighting a tribe to the south 
called Too-sook upon which Pamheiba, better known by his Hindoo 
name of Gharib Niwaz ascended the guddee ".!* Dr. Brown gives 
the following version of the facts as given to him, '' In that year (1714) 
Pamheiba who appears to have been a Naga boy brought up and 
adopted by the Raja Churai Romba, shot his adopted father, it is said 
accidentally, whilst hunting and succeeded him "4" ° Pe 

Pamheiba ascended the throne and assumed the title of Gh&rib 
Niwaz. All Naga chiefs were mvited at the coronation ceremony. 
The Ministers and Sirdars of Manipur received the Naga chiefs, made 
friendship and intimacy with them. The Raja entertained the" Naga 
Chiefs with good feasts and wine." Outside Manipur the title Gharib 
Niwaz became more popular than the real name. ‘ ‘Gharib Niwaz " 
derived from ‘‘ Karigumba Nawa °, meaning lost prince ascending the 
throne, does not offer a satisfactory cause for its being chosen as a 
title by the king like Pamheiba. The above meaning only signifies 

. the game.af. fate. It speaks neither the glory nor suggests any .tdeal 

~ of the owner, On the other hand there is no reason tb rule“Out if 
source from Persian. In Persian Gharib Niwaz means kind to te 
poor. In the’ beginning of the 18th Century, when the „major Portion 

of Eastern Indig was still under Muslim domination percolation of a 

Persian word Gharib Niwaz into Manipur through the hills amd becenf 
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‘ing, favourite of her powerful king is snot at all an impossibility. For 
even to-day long after Muslim rule, the Muslim titles like Dewan, 
Munshi, Mazumdar, Bahadur, etc:, are found very ommon among 
the aristrocates of “the ntighbouring states both Hindus and Muslim’ 
atike, In the histoyy of ancient India it is found that centuries after 
the" dise tipsntutieó of Archaemenian Empire o$ Persia assumption of 
the: Persian title ‘‘ Satrap ” used to be considered as a matter of pride N 
by non-Rersian rulers of Western India. Just as in spite of being à 


e separate stale, Manipur was not free from the influence of Vaishnavic 
> ; Ed . ° D SC : 
movement: in India, similarly the influence of Islamic civilization might 


not have left her completely untouched. In the year 1667 the eastern 
boundary of the Mughal empire under the gefieralship of Mirjumla 


* extended as far as the Darrang District in Assam. Sylhet and part 


of Cachar District continued to be ruled by Muslim Amirs appointed 
by the Nawab of Dacca til 1765 A.D., Muslim traders, artisans and 
labourers began to enter into Manipur long before the time of Gharib 
Niwaz. In '' The Background of Assamese Culture " Mr. R. M. Nath 
writes ‘‘ Gopal Singh ascended the throne of Manipur in 1709 A.D. 


'at the age of 20 and assumed the surname Gharib Niwaz, a honorific 


epithet given to him by the Emperor of Delhi ".! But he gould not 
give any clue to the source of this information. Whatever it may be 
through religion and commerce Manipur undoubtedly maintained con- 
nections with the neighbouring Muslim provinces at the time of Gharib 
Niwaz. ‘Hence*there can be little doubt that the word Gharib Niwaz 
used by Pamheiba belongs to the Persian vocabulary. 

N" The relation between Burma and Manipur used to remain far 
from fwendly most of the time. The Burmese army ravaged Manipur 
timês without number. Our first record of those invasions goes back 
to 1562 A.D." when Bayinnaung, tht most powerful ruler of the 
Toungoo Dynasty, reduced Manipur to a tributary State. But subse- 
quently she asserted her independence and even made occasional raids 


` on the Burmese territory. There were truces also which were followed 


by matrimonial _alliarices. Perhaps one such matrimonial alliance 
took plage during the time of Charairongba. But that it was not a 


“very happy one, has already been noticed. In the year 1725 Gharib 


Niwaz was able to make the first of his series of raids against the 
Kingdom of Burma. He attacked and defeated a Buxmese-force at the 
youth the Yíaglung river. In the following year the Burmese tried 


° tà retaliate. An army of 30,000 men penetrated into the ‘valley, but 
werg finally repulged. Three entire Divisions were captured by the 


forces of Manipur. ^ Taninganwe (1714-33), the kingeof Burma, ex- 
pressed his desire to make peace. Mahanta Bakridas, a disciple of the 
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Vaishnava Missionary Shantidag, was sent to the Burmese cour, a; 
plenipotentiary to the king of Manipur. Taninganwe, defeated thougl 
he was, expr®ssed his desire to have the princess Satyamala, th 
daughter of Ghafib Niwaz as his wife. Għarib, Niwaz felt offendec 
byt kept up appearances? The Burmese king , was informed , m 
—Satyamala would be presented to himethree days after the “spring 
° festival {Basanta Panchami). Quite ignorant of the real design of thi 
king of Manipur Taninganwe made “all preparations for the ensuipy 
marriage ceremony. Instead of the bride's party the army-of MAU 
suddenly fell upon the royal camp and made a terrible massacre.” Ih 
the year 1735 Gharib Niwaz, crossed the Ningthee river, attacked anc 
destroyed the town 8f Myedoo, on the bank. of the Moo river anc 
carried numerous captives. During the ° subsequent two years hi 
defeated two Burmese Érmies amounting to 7,000 foot, 700 horse am 
20 elephants and devasted the whole country from the bank of thi 
Khondoung Khyoung to Deebayean. In the year 1738, he agan 
crossed the Ningthee river, attacked and dispersed the Burmese arm} 
of 15,000 foot, 3,000 horse and 30 elephants. In the same year afte: 
the rainy season '' Gharib Niwaz at the head of 20,000 men nwgrche 
between the Burmese army, 3 Divisions “of which occupied the town 
of Mutseng, Deebayen and Myedoo and to use the language of tiv 
Burmese historian ‘ without stopping ' attacked and carried the stockad 
ed positions around the ancient capital of Zakaing, of which he 
obtained possession.* Religious fanaticism appears to*have Stimulatec 
the Muneepoorees to this last act of successful daring; for the Burmese 
Ohronicles record the name of & Brahmin, who is said to have assuret 
them, that they would be preserved from all etil by @rinking agd bath 

ing in the ‘water of the Irrawattee river at Sagaing.'' 24 
During these years the T'eungoo Dynasty was represented x: twe 
weak kings Taninganwe (1714-33) and Mahadamma Yaza Dipat 
(1783-1752). These kings rarely left the capital; surrounded by “all the 
jealousies and intrigues of harem life they became practically palace 
prisoners. Law and order was practically . nort-existent in the domi- 
nions. Adventurers were always ready to throw off their allegiance 
and make profit out of the situation. At the time of Bayinnanng': 
reign lower Burma was devasted by the exodus of thousands of mons. 
The weakness of,the Ava kingship was so obvious that there was bound 
to come à time when the mons would dream of restoring "the did 
kingdom of Pegu.™ : j 
. Š 1 


* The old deor of the Eastern enirance.to the Kaunghmudaw "Pagoda still Spear 
marks said to have-been made by the sword of Gbarib Niwaz as he forced his way inlc 
slaughter its garrison (Burma—Hall, p. 75). š e . 
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. s$ Gharib Niwaz, the ruler of the trans Chindwing State of 
Manipur must have been aware of the condition bf his neighbour and 
laid bare the weakness of Ava. In 1739 he added fis said; bye the 
. Cacharees invaded ‘Awa with a force of 20 ,000 men, but failed to capture 
a stockaded Burmese post at Myatoo. He suffered 2 heavy loss and 
was deserted by his allies.” 6 ° a s 
Bijoy Punchalee records that taking advantage of the commit- 
ments ofthe king of Manipêr in Burma a Tripuri king invaded Manipur 
e from the West and advanced as far as Moirang in the year 1789. 
“Safety of the country was faremost in Gharib Niwaz’s mind. So it 
was cofisidared unwise to maintain two fronts, He concluded peace 
with the Bwrmese king offering his daughter Satyamala and hurried 
° back to Manipur." Tripuri forces were, of qourse, easily driven out. 
But he remained inactive on the Eastern Frontier until 1749 A.D.” 
After adong gap of teh years in 1%49 Gharib Niwaz again crossed 
the Ningthee river with 2,000 men and 3,00Q horses, encamped '' near 
the confluence of the Kyendwen and Irrawattee rivers ", waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to cross the Irrawattee and make an attack 
‘on uf eapital Ava. The Rurmese king also mustered all his forces 
to oppose him. Just at this time a trifling incident causetl Gharib 
Niwaz to change his mind. One night his standard ‘was blown down. 
Taking it to be a bad omen he preferred to make peace. On his return 
journey he was harassed by the Koee tribe near the Moo river. On 
reaching the mouth of the Maglung river he was met by Ajit Shah 
alias Kakeelalthaba and was rebuked by him for the unsuccessful 
termination of his expedition. These remonstrances produced so 
stropg % felling of disaffection among the troops, that Gharib Niwaz 
was deserted by all but 500 men. With them he went back to Ava, 
this time soliciting help from the Burmese king against his rebellious 
son. He resided for a short time at Tseengain and gave another 
; daughter in marriage to Taninganwe. But no help could be given 
to the mise of the Pegueys in the south. He stayed there until Ava was 
destroyed by the rebel Peguers. Finding no help in Burma he made 
an attempt to re-enter Manipur. At the mouth of the Maglung river, 
he was met by the emissaries of Ajit Shah and was cruelly murdered 
together with his eldest son Sham Shah and all the principal men of 
< the cout who J followed Gharib Niwaz.”° ii 
e 4 Bijoy Punchalee gives a slightly different version of ds death. 
-Phrib Niwaz had two queens. By the eldest queen he had a son 
` calle Shyam Shalf Shyam Shah had two sons—Gour Shah and Jai 
Si Singh. By the second wife le had six sons, Ajit Shih, Nun Shah, 
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Tong Shah, Sarbosachee, Bharat’ Shah and Shatrughna Shah. Ba” 
this time the ol custdm of allowing only the sons of the Chief Queen 
to. survive had beer abolished." Once Gharib @Niwazeat the request of 
his Sounger queen nominated Ajit Shah as his sutcessor superseding 
the “eldest son Shyam Shah. While he .had been “to Burma "on&he 
last fime qnd concluded peace with the Bufmese ruler, a rümour spread 
in Manspur that Gharib Niwaz had changed hie mind in favour of 
Shyam Shah regarding the succession to thé’ throne. On hearfng thisg 
Ajit at the instance of his mether sent a force to Burma undfff an officer 
Tolentomba. Tolentomba implored the eld king to come back to 
Manipur. He agreed gnd proceeded along with him. At. that time 
Shyam Shah, Santidas, the Vaishnava preacher and 17 ether of his 
followers were in his pary. On the way, they were treacherously 
murdered at the instance of Tolentomba. ` * 
- Asa king Gharib Niwaz’s energy was*not completely used up im ` 
the expeditions against Bu»ma. The images of Ramji and Hanuinanji 

were installed by him in two separate temples of which that of 

Hanumanji was made of brick. Of his other philanthropiq acts men- 
tion may be made of the construction of the Ningthem Pukhri ank) ~ 
at Wangkhei Leikai. °° The dimensions of the tank reflect to some 

extent the greatness of the king. Among the literary activities it is 

mentioned that Bijoy Punchalee was rewritten by Dwija Sita Ram 

Sarma, a chronicler in the court of Gharib Niwaz.** 

Almost all the accounts of Manipur refer to ` the spread of 
Brahmanical Vaishnavism in wide scale in Manipur under the royal 
patronage of Gharib Niwaz. Baptized by the Vaishnava missionary, 
Shantidas Adhikary, he declared Vaishnavism as the State religion « and 
advised his subjects to accept it. In view of the rapid progress of 
. Vaishnavism, the champion of the old faith, Khongnangthaba with his 
followers tried to stem the tide, The account of this event given by 
the local historians ends with a tragic conclusion. The king enraged 
by the opposition, ordered all the scriptures of the eld religion to be 
burnt. Manipur to-day is thus deprived of her valuable religious and 
historical literatures of old—by religious fanaticism of the kinge?* 

The association of Gharib Niwaz with Brahmin Vaishnava” 
missionaries has been revealed to us by Lieut. Colonel Burney, from 
the original Burmese sources. Gharib Niwaz’s devotion to lord, Rama 
is proved by his perpetuation of the image of Rama. All these infq- 
mations suggest Gharib Niwaz’s acceptance of Vaishnavic faith. i 
so far no evidence has been found regarding the burning of old serip- 
tures and supression of the old faith. dn this connection it may be 
pointed out that human civilizationshas no record of any such religtows 
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* user dictated by the monarch and atcepted by the masses. Ajatsadtru, 


for example, tried in vain to efface Buddhism from Magadba. Emperor 
Asoka employed all his resources for the propagatié of Huddhism. 
Hinduism, Jainism, Ajfvikas and other religious sects still continutd 
to flourish within his empire. Inelater periods attempts of the Muslim 
and “Christian rulers failed te convert whole ob India into their respec: 
tive faiths. Though China and Japan accepted Buddhism, the followers 
ef Laotee, Coninius and eShintoism are not few in those countries. 
All the chgrehes have not been closed down under the anti-religious 
government of modern Rusgia. Exception is not found in Manipur 
also. «Ancient gods and customs are also being duly attended to side 
by side with Vaishnayism. The temples of Th&ngjing at Moirang and 
Sena-meihi at Imphal show that the old faith is not dead. Maibas 
und Maibies in every village are still regulafing the old customs and 
performing the old rites. he rapturous feeling noticed in the commu- 
nity dance of annual festivals like Chirouba amply testify that the old 
faith is not only alive but going strong. ° Brahmanical Vaishnavisni: 
also has failed to vivisect the Manipuri society into water-tight compart- 


° meni of rigid caste system. 


Gharib Niwaz entering into the Ramanandi order of Vgishnavism 
through Shantidas, must have patronised this new faith to spread 
among his subjects. Later on when the tchool of Gauranga Maha- 
prabhu was introduced Ramanandi school did not vanish altogether. 

The temple of Ramji and the custom of putting on a special 
white turban by the Manipuris on ceremonial occasions indicate even 


«to-day the influence of Ramanandi cult. 


Nothing is ‘knewn about the life of Vaishnava Missionary Mahgnta 
Shantidas Adhikary (Goswami) before his arrival in Manipur. Local 
accounts refer to his arrival from Sylhet: He might have entered 
Manipur from Sylhet side, but there is very little probability of his 
belonging to Sylhet. After the advent of Shri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
in Bengal Ramananda had few followers on this side. Specially Sylhet 
being the ancestral home of Shri Chaitanya undoubtedly came under 
the magical influence of that great personality. Lord Rama did not 


j gain popularity in Bengal at any time. Whereas the centrè of Rama- 


hantla cult wat at Banaras and Lord Rama is still sovereign in the 

heart sole the people of Northerh India. Hence thare are reasonable 
ounds to hesitate in coming to the conclusion that Shantidas came ` 

f Sylhet or any part of Bengal. However the rapid diffusion of 

Bewananda cplt én Manipur speaks of Shantidas’ Adhikary’s high 

spiritual attainments. š =) 
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` It is difficult te beleve dite elevation of Vaishnavism to W 
Status of State religiof, purely due to the will of the monarch. In the 


m» histomcale period “politically Manipur was more in touch with Burma 


. than with Cachar, Sylhet, Tripura and Assam. Shortly after the death 
" of Gharib Niwaz, Burmese army *entered and eonqured Maninut 
(1758-A.D,). , From 1758 A.D. to 1826 ASD. within this period ef 68 
years Manipur was over run and dominated by,the Burmese, times 
without number. They must have tried te force their religien upon 
the people they conquered. An image of Buddha found eff Manipur 
was probably imported during this period, Inspite of it Manipur did 
not» accept Buddhism. Early association of Gharib Niwaz with the 
Nagas won for him a deep regard from that community. But his new 
religion had no influence upon the Nagas. On the other hand the 
Non-Nagas became out And out Vaishnavas. Hence it is difficult fo 
accept the version that Gharib Niwaz at the instance gf Shantidas 
burnt all the scriptures of old religion to make Vaishravism ae 
fo the Manipuris. 

. In connection with the spread of Vaishnavism in Manipur at the 
time of Gharib Niwaz a brief retracement of the history of Vaishndwism 
will further clarify the proposed contention. Vaishnavism, though it 
began to come to the lime-light in the modern period since the exposi- 
tion of qualified monism by “Ramanuja in the middle of the 11th century 
A.D. Still it is not a new idea originated from him. The cult of Bhakti. 
(devotion) is found in Indian religion even in the rethote past. lis 
earliest form is known as '' Aikantika Dharma ". The Gita serves 
for its philosophical basis. Vasudéva Krishna turned the attention of. 
his followers from the dry and complete ritualism ef the Vedas o the 
path of love and devotion. But even in the days of the Mahabharata 
secterianism crept into this séhool and we come across different 
communities like ‘ Narayani’, ' Pancharatra’, ‘ Satta’ etc. following 
the ideal of ' Bhakti’. The Greek ambessador Megasthenes noticed 
the existence of such religious communities in the 4th century B.C. 
In course of time Vaishnavism arose out of the Union of the two sects, 
* Narayani’ and the worshippers of Vishnu. This Vaishnavism could 
not only survive through the palmy days of Buddism in India during 
the periods of Asoka and Kanishka but also succeeded in enlisting foreign: 


e converts. Heliodaros, a Greek envoy of Antialkidas, king of Tdxila 


to the court of a Sunga ruler Bhagabhadra professed the ep 


religion and set up & Garuda column at Besnagar in honour 

Vasudeva—in “the second century B. C. In the Béh century A. D. 
the Gupta rulers used to assume the title of ‘ Parama Bhagabata "°. 
After the death of Harshabardhana, Aditya Sena, one of the later Gupt 
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+ ‘users of Magadha established a Vishnu temple at Gaya. In the 9th 


century A.D. Shankaracharya, the great exponent of Vedantic 

* Advaitism ’, pointed out the philosophical hollownéés of Buddhism. 
According to him the "Universe instead of resting upon nothingnéys 
suggested by the Buddhist philosophers) ; is in fact a superimposition 
on the Supreme Being, which is beyond all determination, and whe cha 
be approached only through pure knowledge. In the 12th „century 
Ramanyja attributing qualities fo that Supreme Being infused new blood 


e in the ol&abut thin stream of Vaishnavism. Ramanuja’s God can be 
. 
* approached through devotion (Bhakti). According to him God is the 


nearesi and dearest friend of men. There is no scope for emotion 
either in Bnddhism or in the Advaitism of Shaifkara. Human emotion 
so long did not find any approach to God. Qualified Monism of 
-Ramanuja opened its gate to words God. ih the wake of Ramanuja 
there followed Nimbarka, Madhvacharya and Ramananda. All of therm 
were exponents of Vaishnavism. Ramananda (15th century A.D.) for 
the first time conceived Rama and Sita combined, as the dual incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. He preached his Sita Rama’ among all classes of 


° peowe including muslims. His muslim diciple Kavir preached that 


there is mo. difference between Ram and Rahim. i 
Vallabhaeharya (1479A.D.) was an important pyeacher of Krishna. 
According to him Radha was the chief disciple of Krishna and the 
ideal, before the Vaishnava devotees. But some sections of ihe 
Vaishnavas failing fo realise the inner meaning, degraded themselves 
in imitating the apparent relationship between Krishna and Radha. 


Instead of celibacy and sacrifice they plunged into sensual pleasure in 


the name of réfigien. In the 19th century Narayan Swami trieg to 
refüfy this perversion. ` 
Contemporary of Vallabhacharya was Chaitanya (1479 A.D.). 
He also preached his God Krishna to all classes of people. Lord 
Krishna can be obtained, in his opinion, only through pure devotion 
and love. Radha resides in the heart saturated with intense love for 
Krishha. She has nb material existence. The father of Chaitanya, 
his maternal grand-father and some of his chief disciples came from 


* Sylhet. Even before the birth of Chaitanya, Sylhet was an important 


centre of Vaishnavism.  Vaishnavism spread in Assam also, under the 
spell of Shankar Deva (1449-1569 A.D). š 

“There was no royal support behind this Vaishnavic movement, 

shich influenced the Indian masses from the 11th century: A.D. to the 


mes d 


= 16th tentury A.D. India was at that time ruled by the *Muslim Kings 


who were interest fed in preaching Islam only. The K'aishnava missi- 
@naries everywhere preached their ideal only through love. Charges 
` : 


° 
m 
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like burning of otherg' canon or?desicrating other's temples have age. 
been heard so far agaiyst the Vaishnavas even from their direst enemies. 
On the otherhants the history of Vaishnavaism is shining with instances 
of bestowing love even fo its enemies. It is *quite ‘probable that the 
waxes of the Indian Vaishnavic mavement began ,to Iu Manipuf 
from, at least, the “15th eentury onward. ` 


° The “ideal of love adorned by the oe in their popular 


° anecdotes ‘Nompok Ningthou' and 'Pehthojpi', ‘Khamba and, Thoibi? 
found support in Vaishnavism. The legend of Arjuna’s mggeiage with 


* 


Chitrangada, Princess of Manipur, must have served a good background 
for the introduction of new Vaishnavism. "Charáiroughba, the father of 
Pamheiba established a*temple of Radha Krishna even before the com- 
ing of Shantidas, an earlier king Khagemba established a Vishnu 


temple at Vishnupur. `* ° 
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“A CRITICAL*STUDY OF SVAYAMVARA . 
" FORM OF MARRIAGE 


a PROF. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 
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~ 

The number of forms of matriage of "ihe Hindus in ancient India. 
offers gn interesting subject of study. The present discussion will show 
that the writers on law of ancient India intentignally or otherwise have 
omitted the*name of Svayarmvara marriage, which in our opinion is worthy of 
being ranked as an independent form of marriage. 

Manu, one of the oldest of the lawmakers in India has mentioned , 
eight formseof marriage as Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, Asura, 
Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisgica.! No other writer of law in ancient 
India has named a new form besides the eight already defined by Manu. 
It is far more interesting that neither of the digest writers on the subject, 
has initiated any discussion on the point. One scanty reference, however, 
is available from Mitramigrg who in his Viramitrodaya commentary on 
Yajfiavalkya,? has expressed the opinion that Svayarhvan, form of 
marriage is not different from the Gandharva form. The silence on the 
part of the writer of the epic Mahibharatas can scarcely be excused for 
the simple fact that the epic is full of references of Svayarhvara form of 
marriag8 among the Ksatriya princes. Mitramigra’s explanation cannot 


. be accepted in view of the fact that in Gündharva form of marriage both 


the parties—the groom and the bride have pre-nuptial love-making and 
the marriage takes place through the initiative of both of them.* In the 
Byayernvara marriase on the other hand the girl exercises her power of 
clfoice of the groom; who has practically no say in their fnarriage. 

The Svayamvara form of marriage is as old as the Rgveda, where we 
meet with references of-the same. It is stated in the Reveda that girls 
selected their partners of life." That the line of the Rgveda quoted below 
refers to actual Svayarhvara assemblies, as we find in the epic, is clear 
from the explangtion offered by Sayana on the line mentioned. The story 
of Vimada and Ghosh as available in the Rgveda may be cited in this 
connection. Kamadyu, the daughter of king Purumitra was married to 
Vimada, and it is said that the Asvinas conveyed her in their chariot to 


1 Brühmo daivastathaiv&rgah ^ pr&jàpatyastathüsurah. 


E e Gandharvo rüksascaiva paisicascistamodhamah. 


2 “Yajnavalkya Samhità 1/61, on which Mitramisra says— — 


UC Manu Sarhit&. *Ohap. III, 21. : 


‘Evaiica Svayathvaropi Gandharva eva’. 
3 Jehhayünyonyasamyogah kanyüya$ca varasya ca. 
Gandhar yah sa tu vijñeyo maithunyah k&masambhavah. - 


te Manu Samhit&, Chap. TIN 82. 


4 Bhadrü vadhür bhavati yat supesáh svayam sā mitryh banute jane cit. 
Re X. 27.112 
° . 
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. her husband.* Sayana (on Rv. 1* 186. 1.) has narrated the story in details¢ 


- 


d 


According to him, Kanadyu chose the sage Vimada for her husband in 
a Svayarhvara pe ia held for the purpose. As Vimada was returning 
home “with the bride, he was attacked on the way by*the disappointed 


s persons who had been suitors for the princess. The As¥inas helped Vimada, 


in tlee skirmish and faking up the bride*in the chariot, eonveyed her taher 
hu$band's home.” . ° . 
° The problem of the origin of this form is interesting. The prevalence 
of Gandllarva form of marriage which we? find, equally in the Tigveda and, 
the Mahabharata, offered the girls full scope for free and independgnt mixing 
with their lovers. This necessarily resulted in open exchange of hearts, 
and there was no fault if girls under the cwcumstances refused to marry 
a man other than that of their choice. The case of Rukmini may” be cf 
interest in this connectióh. Her father and brother settled her marriage 
with King Sisupāla, who was invited to their house but Rukmini did not: 
like the groom. She herself sent à messenger for Krsna and married him., 
From the Mahabharata we learn that even if a girl was carried away 
forcibly from the Svayarhvara assembly and cases like these “would occur 
every now and then, she coull not be married except without her consent. 
Thus Bhisma could not get Ambi married with his brother against her will, 
though she was forcibly carried away from the Svayarnvara assembly. Her 
argument was that she had mentally selected Saubharája Silva, whowhad 
reciprocated the same, and it was interesting*that Bhisma had tó honour 
her sentiment by releasing her.” Manu even allowed girls to exercise the 
amount of choice under certain conditions.* This discretionary privilege of 


the girls ultimately were utilised by them to such a degree that they did | 


not hesitate to remain unmarried throughout their career if they could not 
procure a husband of their choice. The Mahabharata records the story of 
the daughter of Kunigarga, who remained a virgin throughout her whole life, 
because she could not give consent to the marriage with a person selected 
by her father.” The Buddhist story of Sumedhà also mays be cited in this 
e ° 

conrtcotion. We learn that only for her disapproval, Sumedhà's marriage 
with a king could not take place, though he was selected by her father 
and approved by her relatives. Similarly we are acquainted with the story 
of Gopi, who was approached by many wooers after the retirement of 
Lord Buddha. Marriage could not be solemnised only because she did 
not like the idea. I 

When consent on the part of girls with respect te theif marriage, began 
to play a vital part, there arose in society a situation where girls indulged in 
marriage incidents after marriage—a state of society, which remi&ds one 
of the prevailing condition of poliandry. The Mahabharata records the 
story of Yayati’s beautiful daughter Madhavi, who married dour times one 


Rv. X. 39. 7. 
e€ Vide S&yana's Commentary on Ry, 1. 116. 1, 
7 Vide Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chap. 102/56-59. ° 
3 Kanyayüfn datta$ulkàyàm mriyet& yadi gulkadah. i 
Devaraya pradatavya yadi kenyünumanyate. ° 
e ` Mgnu IX/97. 


e e 
— 5 Ywiam rathena Vimadàya Surbdhyvarh nyuhathuh PurumiWasya m 
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9 Mahabharata, Salya parva, 58/T:8. LIT 
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ater another and had procured issues ftom respective husbands. She 
diforced in each case her previous husband, and it was interesting that . 
Hone hesitated to marry her, in spite of the fact that she was married and 
had her issues. When she rejected her last sage-husbgifd, her fdthe? and 
brother became eager to arrange for a Svayarmvara marriage for her bue 
she did not agree and retired to the forest.” This may help us to arsive 
at the conclusion that once when the ladies attained fhe new right of 
, selecting their husbands after being free from the tutelage of their father® 
and guardians, they félt a strong tendency to utilise that newly* earned 
right, and presently -we will ‘notice here how the lawmakers gradually had 
s. to make laWWnewer and newer according as thg situation rightly demanded. 


Of the. various forms of Svayarhvara form of marriage, the most 
commo!t and ordinary type can be noticed from the directions of the Smrti 
texts. In aycient India father or legal guardian “of the girls exercised 
absolute power so far as her betrothal was concerned. But along with the 
Nights thus allowed, a father was charged witlP.responsibilities of giving 
her away to a worthy person in time. Failure on the part of father io 
comply with the directions of Smrti textsewas penalised heavily. Thus in 
the Rajamartanda it has been prescribed that ¿n case of father’s failure to 
get his daughter married before her twelvth year, he is to drink the 
menstrual flow of the daughter in each month! Yama and Angira harp. 
“on the same tune.!? This was binding not only on the father of the girl 
but on any other legal guardifn.? On the one hand the father of such à 
girl incurred sin, while on the other hand he was bound to lose his control 
‘over the girl because he stood as bar to her begetting ‘an issue in proper 
lime. It may be one of the reasons of non-recognition of the type of 
marriage as one of the forms, as has been suggested by Dr. Ludwick 
Sternbaek.'5 Te heaviness of penalty should under no circumstances be 
regarded as laudatory (Arthaváda) as one may suggest, but this is evident 
in the Mahabhàrata, where father of such a girl is seen to submit humbly 
‘to the dictations of legal texts. When Savitri approached her father on 
the issue of her marriage, he retorted in clear terms that onethe basi§ of 
ancient legal texts she was at liberty to seek her husband for herself.!* He 
further added that a father is to be condemned if he cannot give his daughter 
in marriage in time.!" à 


This was with reference to the fathers. And what about such girls? 

Tt is far more interesting. A girl who was not married before the attainment 

of pubérty has beOm"pemmitted by Manu to wait for three years after that 

puberty period and then to select her own groom independently.'* Support- 
° 


10 Vide Mahabharata Udyogaparva, Chaps. 115-120. 
tt Sathprapte, dvidage varse kanya yo no prayacchati 
Masi misi rayas tasyah pita pibatisoniteam. Quoted in Udvahatatvam, p. 107. 
122 Tbid., p. 107. : 
. 184 Visnu, Chap. XXIV, pp. 38-39. l - 
L 14 “Ba hi svamyad atikramed rtünümpratirodhanat,—Manu Sarhita, Chap. IX/93 
.. 


p. 93. 
15 Vidg Bharatiya vidya, Vol. XII, 1951, p. 96. 


== 16 *'Bharturanvesane tvara’—Banaparva—Mahabharata, 293/36, >° 
*=17 Apradatae pita vacyah—Ibid. 298/85. 
18 TX/90. ` ° 
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ing" statements are avgialble from the Mahabharata,!® Gautama Dharwyt ° 

sütra? and Vishnu Sgmhità.?! Backed by such strong directions from 

the ancient lawmgkers the girls hesitated not for à moment to make best 
use of this power. Lhe story of Savitri shows hoev she fravelled by a finely 

Uecorated chariot to find out g husband worthy of in all respects and after 

finding beautiful Sgtyaban selected hint as ber groom,?* This is the eMest 

#ypesot Svayayhvara of tHe Smrtis. : 


In this connection, however, some sort of differeace of opinion prevailed 
regarding the time-limit up to which a girl'sshould wait after ereaching 
puberty. Manu,” and Baudhàyana? specified the time to bgs#hree years , 
(trinibarsinyudikseta). Visni?’ and Gautama?* are in favour of prescribing * 
three monthly periods (Rtus) in place of thrée years. On the problgm, the 
opinion, of Dr. Sternbach may be quoted. He says—''The first*duty of the 
young couple was to bear children. Therefore, immediately after the monthly 
period (Rtugamana) coitus, had to take place. This was of gréat importance 
for the marriage and therefore the space of time of three monthly periodf 
was completely sufficient, only with great libegality was it passible for the ` 
later commentators to extend this period.’’27 


Now this type of freed$m on the part of girls could not be looked up 
with ease by the orthodox writers and Manu’s direction in this reference is 
a bit confusing. He says that a. girl indulging in this type ef. maringa 
should not be entitled to take with her ornaments given previously by her 
father, brother or mother. If she takes, she must be charged with theft.28 
Manu has been supported by Gautama.?? Yajñvalkyas has enunciated s list 
of persons who are to be déetned of as legal guardians of girls. A girl can 
resort to Svayarhvara only when all of them are absent?! í 

Narada tried to restrict the power of the maidens to & certain extent. 
According to him such a maiden in the absence of all givers should report the 
matter to the king and may select the groom herself through the permission 
of the king. Whatever may be the case, there is no denging the fact that” 
girls were permitted under certain circumstances to Select for therfiselves 
their husbands. 


The next stage of Svayarhvara can be marked in the condition of 
society in which fathers realising the seriousness of the situation arising 
out of legal licence, arranged the whole show of Svayarhvara assembly, 
wherefrom girls selected their husbands for themselves. Svayarnvara of 
Kunti falls at this stage. Kunti in the assembly seleet@l Pandu and her 


Anu., 44/16. . 

Chap. virt, : é, 7” e 
Chap. XXIV, 40. 

Satyabünanurgpo me bharteti manasa vrtah—Mahahhirata—Banaparvg, 290/10. 
X/90. : 24 TV, I, 14. % XXIV—40, 26 XVIII—20. ° . 2 | ) 
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Vide his article on Hindu Marriagé in Bharatiya vidya. 

28 Manu, Chap. IX, 92. 

29 Gau. Dh. Sü, Chap. XVIII. 

30 1/68. Garysih Avabbšve dübrnürh Kanya Kuryat Svayaihygran.. ai, 1/64. 

31 Yada tu naiva kaácit sys Kanya rajinam dsrayet. 

Avajfiaya voram tasya pariksya varayet svayam.—Quoted in Viramitrodaya tom- 

mentary on Y. Sam. 1/64. D 
P d 
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«iether approved of the mariage and had it dgne under bis caro.” 
Indumati's Svayarhvara as described by Kālidāsa, ip his Raghuvathéam, * 
should be classified under this category. Here in these ingtances, we notive 


that father tried to* pno ats and respect the will sf the girl *as Jar 38 | 
possible. ti 


. 4 
: * 29 : . . 
v * [he third varibty of Svayarhvara is interesting. eHere we mark S 
. e B 
tendency on the part of Ksatriya fathers to arrafige for a Swayamvar& for, 
their girls but they wigely lett less scope for them regarding selfchoice of 
the groom. Here fathers agtanged for the assemblage of variant princes 
š and placedgbefore them certain conditions, by fulfilment of which a prince 
ecould marry the daughters of the king con@erned. Here again fathers 
dominated the whole show anê their daughters had nothing to do except 
choosing as groom the person who could fulfil the condition laid down by their 
fathers. Draupadi’s Svayarkvara represents this stage. King Drupada an- 
nounced that a person who could pierce the mark by stringing the bow in pro- 
per way, would be able to marry his daughter Dfaupadi in the Svayarhvara 
assembly. Arjuna amongst al] the princes assembled for the purpose was suc- 
a 
cessful in fulfilling the condition, and Drattpadi was given away to bim as a 
natural consequence. In this connection memtion may be made of the 
marriage of Siti, which is generally stated to be performed according to 
Svayamvarg form of marriage. Actually speaking it was by no means 
*a came of Svayarhvara marriage. King Janaka declared his daughter Sita 
t t . . 
as Viryasulka and promised that anyone who could break the bow,33 
received from Siva would get Sita. Thus it was said about Rama "by Janaka 
. that Rama would be able to get Sita as wife if.he was able to perform that 
valorous act.?* Vigvimitra asked Rima to see the particulars of the bow, 
and Ramg easily became able to break the bow. Dasaratha was immediately 
. H ó ñ 
reported of the heroic deeds ot his valorous son, and he came and asked for 
Sita as Rima’s wife to Janaka. Janaka fulfilled the promise, and Sita 
Was given away to Rama in accordance with the religious directions. Here, 
“we notice that Sri had nothing to do for herself in her marriage, the entire 
e 
pare in this connection being played by Janaka. š 


But when Dr. P. V. Kane says that ‘the Svayarvara of Sita or 
Draupadi did not depend upon the will of the bride, but the bride was to 
be given in marriage to whomsoever showed a certain skill as a warrior’, 
his statement should be taken as a general one. It must be noted here 
that the word Svayarhvara can under no circumstances be associated with 
the marriage of ST. “On the one hand no Svayarhvara assembly was 
arranged by Janaka, while on the other hand Sita had no scope for selecting 

. Rama a$ husband. What she did was nothing other than following the 

- directions of her father. Marriage of Draupadi can under no circumstances 
be &quated with that of Sita. Her marriage was normally arranged in the 
orde? of g real Svayarhvara, but yet it had some sorte of speciality for | 
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. 323 Mahabharata Adi, 900-18. ] é 
3 Viryabulketi me kanya sthipiteyamajoniji—Rdinayana. Adi. K, 66/15, 
2 .34 [bel. Adi, K, 60/26-27. 
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* which it deserves a speeial study of itself. The story as recorded in tyf : 
è “Mahabharata is interesting. After the announcement of king Draupada, 
severa] kings tried «heir best to string the bow for hitting the mark. When 
vr almost all kings becême ashamed of their failuref, Karra went forward to 
< fit the arrow in the bow. In spite of the fact that the king Drupada did 
nof lay any conditien regarding the caste and creed of the person tsfimg 
to show his werth, yet Draupadi, in rather a very surprising position’ pro: 
tested that she would not under any circumstances be ready to marry a 
charioteer’s son, if he fulfilled in toto the ededitions, laid downeby her 
father.** It is far more interesting that Karna had to count he insult 

silently in the presence of tle valorous princes, and her father Drupada < 
did not utter a single word regarding this” particular behaviour of his 
daughter. Then Arjuna ried for hitting the mark and when he Became 
successful, Draupadi followed him and placed ¿he garland rouad his neck. 


The story of Draupadi shows clearly how the girls after fully realising 
their helplessness in the assembly, conducted under the guidance of thei” 
father, felt it quite proper to raisg a. voice of protest against guch dealings 
of their fathers. This further goes to show that fathers under the circum- 
stances were wise enough nd} to: hesitate to honour the sentiment of the 
girl concerned. nc 

The laying down of condition by fathers took such a positiofi in society e 
of the Ksatriyas that a king could not think of any other form of marriage 
except Svafyarnvara. The Ksatriya kings invited or uninvited would think 
it their duty to regurd a Svayarhvara as a place of showing valours. Not 
to speak of other kings, even a life-long celebate like Bhisma felt it dignified 
on his part to participate in the Svayarhvara of the three girls of the king 
of Kasi. When he was reproached by others for such an acéivity, te boldly 
retorted that princes admire and resort to Svayarmvara.?* The position 
took a serious turn that for the Ksatriyas a Svayarhvara-sabhi became a 
regular battle-field where two things did occur. On the one hand a mores 
powerful pringe would forcibly take away the girl from such an assembly 
and on the other hand the selected prince would often had to face the 
combined attack of all the assembled princes unselected by the bride 
concerned. 


This would create an embarrassing position both for the prince 
selected as also for the father of the bride concerned. An instance of this 
first type we find in the story of Bhisma already refemed to. He simply 
went to the Svayarhvara assembly of the daughter of the king of Kasi to 
carry away the girly. His statement reveals that at that time it was almost 
a settled and accepted convention, on the part of a Ksatriya prince. Again E 
in the Mahabharata, we hear that Arjuna, when selected by Draupadi was 
attacked on all sides by Duryodhana and his allies, and fortunately for him, 

arjuna could defeat them all?” It is under this perspectige. perhaps the. 


35 Drstv& tu tarh Draupadi vükyamuccair yagüda naba varayimi sütam | Z . 
S&marsahüsarh prasamiksya süryarh tatyàjo kàrnsh  sphuritarh dhanustat., 
Mahabharata. Adi, 181/98. * 
36 Svayamvarafh tu rajanyah prakah sa niyunayintioa (8. I. text), Adi, p. 309/12. 
E 87 Vide Mahabharata Adi Parva, Chap 20 . 
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e «opvention grew up in society that a Brahmana hed got no right to” be . 
present for being selected in a Svayarhvara assembly.** Thus in tHe forme 


of a Brahmin Arjuna had to face criticism from the Ksatriyas assembled 
for the purpose. This was quite rational in view of the fact that to parti- 


4 


cipate in the warfafe was not in nature of the Brahmins and thus Krofi I 


aygugd that Svayamvara was peant only for the Ksatriyas.”” ° . 

* Naturally this condition” of society could mot remain donger, afd it 
existed in the societysas long as the Ksatriyas were valiant and chivalrous. 
Moreover, the girls amidst stich an assembly felt their helpless position and 
did not lig to be such objects of warfare. We may in the next stage of society 
imagine the existence of a kind of Svayarhv&ra which may be called so in 
the strict sense of the term. 'Damayanti's case may be cited as an illustra- 
tion. “We shear about her case that just after the attainment of youth, 
her father Bhima thought it to be the ripe time for performing his duty 
towards his daughter, in the form of arranging for her Svayamwvara.?? The 
*princes on hearing of the news, arrived en masse and Nala was also 
encouraged to be present, hut there were interruptions on the way by, the 
gods. At last in the assembly Damayanfi tactfully managed to select Nala 
as her husband.*! The union being a wortlsy one, was acclaimed by all 
to their hearts content and fortunately for Damayanti no king stood against 
Nala. Heye we notice that the whole show was arranged by Damayanti’s 
father but in no way he made any interference in respect of selection of 
the groom by her. That mere selection did not amount to maryiage proper 
is evident once more by the fact that Bhima had o make necessary 
arrangement for rites of marriage after the selection was over and when 
the princes invited were departed.*? The description of the Svayarhvara of 
Indumafi as described by Kalidasa in his Raghuvansarh (Canto VI) is 
identical in character. His reference to the fact that disappointed kings 
did not feel any inclination towards causing any disturbances, due to the 
. presence of Sacit? goes to show that the tradition of fighting in such an 

assembly did nof# die, out altogether in his time. Julius Jolly has expressed 
daubt to the extent that it is hardly possible that the bride could follow 
her inclination in such a festive gathering dominated by her father.** But 
the description of the Svayarhvara of Indumati as described by Kalidasa 
will show that Ksatriya princesses never hesitated to express the true feeling 
of tieir heart. The story of Draupadi will corroborate the conclusion 
further. 


. ep . 

In this connection reference may be made of the story of Svayarhvara 
of Sagigala, where Svayarnvara has been classified as Iechasvayarnvara, 
Panasvayarnvara and Saurya$ulka Svayarmvara.*. 


38 €Na ca vipresvadhikaro vidyate varanarh prati. Svayashvateh Ksatriyánüm itiyagg! 


brathila Srutih @di, p. 204/8. i 
` 39 Svayamvarah Ksatriyäņāri vivühah purusarsabha—Adi, p. 289/22. 
`). “< Vide Vanaparva, 51/8. 


x 4& Vide Vanaparva, 54/26. . 


e, 42 Vide Vanaperva, 54-44 (S.I. test). 
43 Raghuvamšam, VIT/3. 
44 Hindu Law and Custom (&r, by B. K. Ghosh), p. 112, if, 
fe 45 Syayarhvarastu tribidhah vidvadbhih parikirtitah. 
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The story, of her Svayarhvara mayriage is * interesting. Whén her father 
“arranged for the Svayarfivara, she informed her mother through her conte” 
« panion that she would select no person other than Sudarsana as her 
ax sbane.*® e ThougiN discouraged by her mother, she gent messenger to 
Sygarsana, who also “burned up in the assembly. * When again Yodhijit 
"expressed his readiness to kill ‘him, thg king of Kerala retorted that in 
Techa- -svayamvara there is no scope of fighting among the princes. As «lt 
gig] here indepefidently chooses her groom, a prince other than the selected 
one is not permitted to carry away the gir} forcibly as Bhisma did in case 
of the princess of Kasi“? The story further re@rds a very importdnt and, 
interesting stage in the development of Svayarhvara marrig@. Here 
Sasikala on being requested by “her father to be present in the Svayarhvara 
assembly, did flatly decline to concede to the Tequest. Her point wag that 
the moment in which a girl enters the assembly, garland in hahd with a 
view to select her husband from amongst the princes present, sħe becomes 
a general lady (Samanya) apd her status becomes equivalent to that of a 
harlot. She has further elaborated the proposition by stating that to pass. 
through a host of kings, without being attracted éo any one of them, is like 
the action of a courtesan to accept men without being in love with any 
one. She again was not ready to be an object of Panasvayamvara for the 
same reason that if persons more than one could fulfil the conditions laid 
down, then an intricate position might arise, as all would claim the girl as 
wife. The story of Sasikalà thus points out to a stage immediately 
preceding the decaying one, as we find the girls unwilling to be present 
before the assembly,of princes and to be an object of quarrel and fight 
among them bringing disaster “to a happy performance. 


As tho Svayarnvara marriage was primarily a marriage meant for the 
Ksatriyas, the system died out perhaps with the loss of walour ‘ot. the 
Ksatriya princes in India as also for the.reason that girls gradually felt an 
inclination towards disapproval of the form of marriage. Last record of 
this form of marriage is available in the Vikramankadevacarita (Canto TX) ° 

` of Bihana, where we find a description of the  histofic “Svayarhvam of 

Candralekha, daughter of Silhara, prince of Karahata (modern Kara) 

where she chose Ahavamalla or Vikram: Anika, the Cálukya king of Kalyüna 
ois half of 11th iani 


R&jiàh vivahayogyo vai nanyesarh kathitah kila 
Icchasvayarhvaragcaiko dvitiyasca panabhidhah ——_ ` 
Yath& R&mena bhagnar vai tryambakasya Sarasanaru. 
Yrtiyah Sauryasulkaiica —Sür&nárh — parkirtitah—Devibhügavatam Sk, III, 
Chap. XVII, pp. 41-43 (ed. by Haricharan Basu). . 
46 Nanyarh barah barisyémi tamrte vai sudarganam. Ibid. Sk. III, Ch. XVIII, e 


. 4T. 
E 47 Natra yuddham prakartavyath rajannicchisvayathvare ° ° 
Balena haranath nāsti nitra sulka svayarhvarah 
. Kanyecchayatrae varanam vivüdah kidrsastviba—Devibhigavatam, Bk. e U1/19, 
— pp. 54-55. ` * 4 
4$ Svayarhvare srayarh dhrtva yadà gacchati mandape 
Samanya sa tada jštš knlatevapara badhüh d 


Naikabhävā yathā veśyä brtha pasyati kamukam e 


e 
Tathiharh "mandape gatv& kurvo — varastriyakytam—Ibid. a TIU, Chap? Xx, 
pp. 65-67, 
19 Krie pane mšëhbaršja sarvefürh vasaya hyaham, ete.—Ibid., Sk. ri, Chap. XXI, 
Š pp. 51-52. 
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FREEDGM MOVEMENT IN TWENTIETH. e 


. < pe INDONESIA 7. 


e . 
e e . 
Si AYANTAKUMAR Ray, K 


em, Research Scholar, Political Science Dept. 


A distinguished autho has referred to Indonesians as a people 
against geography. Indonesia is the land @ islands reaching the 
magnificen total of three thousand. The major islands are only four 
in numb*r—BDali, Java, Sumatra, Borneo. his peculiar geographical 
"feature is to be specially mentioned because the awakening of national 
sentiment does not take place simultaneously in all parts of a single 
country and wayward geography makes it increasingly more difficult 
in the ease of Indonesia. This fact, therefore, also serves to illustrate 


, the quality of statemanship displayed by those heroes of freedom move- 


meri who have to work wntiringly in order to form public opinion, 
organise public action and canalise popular beg) avoiding any 
overflow. 


National sentiment dawned in Indonesia out of several well-known 
factors. e In the first place, there were not a few social grievances. The 
Dutch were thé rulers and the Indonesians envied the superior position 
they enjoyed and enforced in comparison to their own serfdom. This 


° bitterness was all the more inflamed as the Dutch made them face an 


unequal competition with the Chinese in Indonesia. Indónesians Were. 
smarting under some restrictions regarding residence and travel from 
which the Chinese were made free. Moreover, the Dutch Goverriment 
even passed some laws favouring the Chinese only such as extending 
financial help to Chinese schools. These grievances centring social 
inequality were ~emented with the modernisation of Japan. Japan 
thereby lifted herself to a status equal to that of the European nations 


. and als instilled in the downtrodden Indonesians a just craving for 


equality. In the second place, outside influences must be reckoned. 

There were two stirring events in Asia in the first decade of the 20th 
qentwy*the geusso-Japanese war and the Chinese’ Revolution—boti 
focussing the formation of the national movement and the growth of 


* a 'resuygemt Asia. The former restored the confidence of the dormant 


Best in their ebilfty to tear away the cultches of the West. The latter 


+ " 
° ° 1 vite his book, South Hast Asia b#hoeem two Worlds, Tibor Mende. 
s a 
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a suggested a way of n ¿The former urged them to assert. P 
. "The latter impelled them to organise. In the third place, enlightened 
we Sd vocajes , of colomal upliftment im the country of the colonial power 
S usur did alot. They argued out the case for concessions to the 
“conquered. Psploisation then in some spheres at least gave way toe 
pattrgal despotism." From the end of the féth century to the beginfing 
of the 20th Dutch interests veered round what was essentially commer- 
cial and tangibly profitable. But with the opening "of the 20th gentury. 
the Dutch became aware of the civilisational aspects of their Lglonesian" 
enterprise. As B. H. M. Viekke writes in P. 819 of Nusantara, ‘‘ The 
period between 1900 and 1917 became an era of increasing care ky the 
Government for the iative inhabitants of the Indies.” ° All that 


emphasized the little achieved and the vast to be atfained and. 


crystallised public sympatlites for concerted action. Lastly, the favoura- , 
ble response that the Indies Chinese recgived from governmental 
measures by acting through, an organisation stimulated in Indonesians 
hatred for the Chinese and the Dutchmen just as it also stimulated 
a hope of success. Indonesians grew zealous for strong common 
organisation launching a unified struggle for the removal of disabilities. 
However, the first glimpses of the ‘coming freedom-movement 
can only be caught, by a few advanced minds. And here we must look 
at a letter written as early as 1900 by a Javanese woman named Kartini, 
daughter of an Indonesian aristocrat, to one of her friends. “ With 
heavy hearts’’, she wrote, “ many Europeans here esee How the 
Javanese, whom they regard as their inferiors, are slowly awakening. . 
Pus But we are going forward, and they cannot hold back the 


current of time. "ore Many of them (Hollandgrs) eare among our ' 


best friends, “but there are also others who dislike us, for no other 
reason than we are bold enough to emulate them in education and 


culture... .. š 
The first association to be formed with a nationalistic leaning 


is also associated with Kartini’s name. Of course, nationalism had to 


be contented with an humble beginning because We" association was ` 


primarily cultural. Kartini in 1902 founded a school wheré western 

education would be imparted to women who were gnabled to reap the 

fruits of modern female education so long confined to Western countries. 

. But the membership was limited and granted only jo ihe female 

=“Trogenies of Indonesian Officials. Inspite of this aristocytic basis thg 

school undoubtedly furthered national ideals. Inspite of ie Moha; 
* . 


2 Vide ee of a Javanese Princess, R. A, Kartini put by Duckworth 
in the year of 1921. 
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megan religion, the fionn womert found a common cultural phi. ‘ 
form which could be easily utilised to form a political association. ° ° 
The next important step in the direction of a 2 gultural : 
movement was taken by & Javanese medical man W. 8. Husodoz,e « 
He aimed at enlightening his countrymen *on western teachings’ plus ~ 
Indonesian heritage. Unsuccessful at the beginning, “he was mighjily 
° backed up by Medical Students of aristocratic birth m founding i in 1908 
the orgawisation, Budi Utogo, the name standing for genuine’ effort. 
e The organmagion set as its goal the development of '' all that grants to 
the people a dignified life ’’,* thereby indicating its essential nonpoliti- 
cal chagaoter. The organisation looked to the elders for mature 
‘guidance, to the youngmen for a forward drive Within a year the 
* membership “total recorded. significant increases. It began to lose 
nrembers only after the rise of political organis&tions inside the country 
and of extrerpist political tendencies outside. But while the number 
of members diminished, the programme was expanded as, especially 
‘after the first world war, Budi Utomo began fo interest itself in matters 
political.* . 
° he first politically based organisation was Sarekat Islam, founded | 
in 1912. Like Budi Utomo, it was in origin a nonpolitical grganisa-" 
tion, but later launched on a political career, the call being that of 
» self-government. '' By 1919 ", G. M. Kahin nicely summarises, '' its 
membership had reached almost two and a half million, and its militant 
nationalis? programme was boldly dedicated to complete independence, 
to be attained by force, if necessary.” Similar leadership was 
not visible earlier and now the masses were deeply enthused. The 
masses ebegan to ‘wake up as the leaders awakened them to the rich 
possfbilities of self-government attained by self-help. i 
There were several factors responsible for this rise of leadership, 
apart from the fundamental reason of general social conditions 
_ engendered by centuries of foreign domination. The. first was religious. 
` Christian missionary activity was growing more and more aggressive 
. in various countries. ‘There were some Mohamedan countries still free 
from colonial cultches. All were in danger and all began to tighten 
‘up mutual ties in order to forestall the common danger. The situation 
was one of spontaneous give-and-take especially on the cultural plane—- 
. for evfiturgl relations admit of far easier international ogganisation than, , 
: saf, political of economic relations—because fear-complex has here a 


a * ° 

° 
we? Vide Sitorus, le M., History of the Indonesian Nationalist Movement, 1047, 
` Jakarta, 
4 In 1854 the Dutch Government issued a regu. ‘ation prohibitis political organi- 


saffore, which was a factor in shaping Budi Utomo’ 8 initially modest aim, 
10—1946P— VI i " 
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z lesser’ part to play. go. Modern Pius “Thought, having for its. centre . 
e Cairo*and its teacher, the Egyptian M. 8. Md. Abduh, began to stir 
Indonesians. Teachers from Egypt also toured Indonesia and 
< Jndonesiên students flocked in al-Azhar University’ in Cairo. Islam 
* was in a process of readaptation to the modern era; superstitions of, the 
Islamic creed wert subjected to scrutiny "with a view to abandonment; 
sscientific thonght and practice were encouraged and brought to bear 
upon tife principles and rituals of Islam. This is ° not all of the Abduh 
Influence. It further expressed itself through the Mu hganmadijah, 
founded in 1912, which suSplemented the ethical programme of Islam * 
bya social programme. It advocated refdrms in almost every sphere— 
education, health, mariage. It supplied to the religion a” social tone 
and thereby brought the people nearer to° political self- consciousness 
for they were already near to the mosque. “ What this Indonesian 
really needed was to be able to call himself an Islamite "' , wrote 
Prof. Wertheim, “ without hating to feel ashamed of his faith in the 
presence of Westerners; id profess a faith, that is, which harmonized 
with the modern age and his own aspirations as a man of his time.” 5 
Now, the Sarekat Islam leaders had the foresight to feel the ‘imporjance« 
of this socio-religious. influence as an aM. to political development. 
Thus, as contrasted to Budi Utomo, the Sarekat Islam leaders 
approached the people thrangh the religion and not through the arista- 
cratic class and derived -the prse of a greater following in a quicker 
time. ° * 
The. other. cause of emergence of able - leadership through the 
Sarekat Islam was economic. The- Chinese merchant class was much, 
too tricky for the Indonesians. Besides, the stropg erganisatiop that 
backed thent and secured from the Dutch authority discriminatory 
&;, treatment in favour of the Chinese underlined the necessity of similar 
C activity on their part. Indeed, the origin of Sarekat Islam can be 
traced back to Sarekat Dagang Islam (Islamic Trading Association) up- 
holding co-operative protection against- the Chinese and even boycotts; 
It was founded in 1909 mainly through the initertfve of a Javanese 
merchant, namely, R. M. Tirtoadisurjo. 


This new organization brought home the crying need for unity 
and, therefore, soon became the rallying point of Indies Moslems. 
. Membership rose,up to a large figure. Boycotts against the, Chinese 
were instituted. with planned regularity sometimes lefNing to” anit- 
Chinese riots. As a penalty it was banned by the Government. ‘(he 

- © 


. i E 
; ° 

- 5 Vide W. (Ww Wertheim's book, Effect of, Western Civilization. on Indonesian 

' Society, j P .* 
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| bap was lifted in a few months. ‘Towards the ead of 1912 the leader- a 


ship of Sarekat Dogang Islam was shifted on to šhe nonmerchant class * 
and it reappeared | as Sarekat Islam under the Chair ymanship et ©. 8. 


` Tjokroaminoto. The fuft Congress met in January, 1919, where the’ 


s 


Chairman diplomatically stressed the nonpólitical character of his aeso- 
ciation and stood against any disloyalty to theeruling government. In 
particular, he held ,out the following programme: (a) promoting’ 
gommeree among Indonegns; (b) mutual support of members who 
encounter®gconomic difficulties; (e) promotion of the intellectual 


“development. and material interests of the Indonesians; and (d) oppo- 


sition to wrong religious concepts concerning the Mohammedan religien, 
and promotion of religious life among Indonesifns.* 
e 


Clearly, this was meant to hoodwink the government and was 
fecessitated by the government regulation No. 111 banning polities 
through organizations or *meetings. Gpeeches in party gatherings 
proved the inadequacy of the announced programme in representing the 
total aim of the party apparent from the quick growth of its organiza- 
tions. Thys, in March, 1914, the leader of the Semarang branch of 
"the Association announced :, ' The Sarekat Islam already existed in 
the hearts of the natives before it was established. This ise not only 
a movement of an economic and moral nature, but means also that the 
natives seek justice, which they have never yet found’’.’ He also 
stated that the. Indonesians must understand why they were Poor and 
for that they must make a united front. 

While the masses hailed the existence and expansion of Sarekat 
{slam with all enthusiasm, the reaction of the aristocratic classes was 
differert. They watthed with anxiety the division of interests between 
them and the people brought out by the leaders of Sarekat Islam. - 
Anxiety gave birth to a feeling of insecurity that turned ihto active 
opposition. As Fromberg commented on this development: Indo- 
nesian' Civilians could no longer be trusted by the masses as the 


` repositqry of goodwill and justice. Some of the laws were oppressive 


and sometimes the native officials executed them without trying to 
mitigate dheir rigour. In effect, peoplé began to look’ down upon the 
“Indonesian Administrative ome as the custodian of such tyrannical 
laws. x 

'N Nafurally the initial religions professions of the party leaders gave J+ 
way fo open acceptance of. a political goal to which religion would be 


* Vide Blumbergos in ' Encyclopaedia Nederlandsch Indie’ (2nd a TIT; 6957; 


: quoted from Kahin's ‘ Nationalism and Revolution in Tñdonosia ". p. ñ 


z Vide Fromberg, “ De Inlandgche, Beweging of Java", ms @543; quoted from 
Kehing, ibid. ep. 68. : 
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efnployed as a means. And we earn ffom' Fromberg the statenfent ot 

“a Tjokyoaminoto that Sarekat Islam would not allow its political ainl*to" 

* be frustrated by relifion which would be utilised as merely an instru- 
< menf of*unity. N š ° 
w . 

` The government could no longer slumber over the growing 


popularity of such*a movement, nor could% go all the way in suppressing 
:Sarekat Islafn altogether; for, as_Sitorus emphasises, that might have 
been dangerous by evoking universal Matred and "rebellion. Therefore, 
the Dutch authorities resorted to the novel plan of nonrecognifjn. Théey 
would not acknowledge the*unity of the organization so that its strengthe 
could be sapped in a roundabout but nonttheless effective manner. ‘To 
that end the Governrgent passed an act in March, 1914," whereby it 
accepted the legal status of the different branches of Sarek&t Islam, but 
refused to grant the same for the association as a whole.’ But thi 
policy undermined the strength not of the „party as a whole but of a 
section of the party. The Central organization of the party was largely 
composed of the champions*of Islam modernised. Hence their authority 
was weakned as they became isolated from the local branches of the 
party ruled by leaders given over to Marxist ideas. The government, 
policy thus paved the way for predominance of communistically inclined 
leaders and a more radical turn of the movement. 


° 

Side by side with *the growth of Sarekat Islam Indonesian 
nationalism found a powerful exponent in another party—the Indies 
Party. It had certain novel features. Firstly, it was the product of 
a Eurasian-Indonesian- combination. Secondly, it frankly challenged 
the Dutch Government and proclaimed openly the goal of self-govern., 
ment—unlike any of its predecessors. The government too grew hostile. 
The first feaders of the party, Dr. Mangunkusumo, Dekker “and 
Dewantoro, were exiled, and were succeeded by Sneevliet, Brandsteder, 
and Dekker. Later on this Sneevliet was greatly responsible for the 
Communist orientation of Sarekat Islam, the ground being already 
prepared by the Dutch law. 


Sneevliet's grasp of political reality was Ana and he re 
in no time that the Eurasian leadership of his party would fail te capture 
the imagination of the native peoples. Besides he was a Socialist while 
in Netherlands and also while in the Indies. So, Indohesians must be 
won over to Marxism. Sneevliet, therefore, set himself to ethe " task 
of infiltrating Sarekat Islam which exercised at that time the greatest 
influence over the Indonesians. He began to make incressipg and. 
effective contacts with communistically inclined leaders of Sarakat 
Tslam, He ariceeeded i in securing a Marsist orientation of Sarekat Islam 


° 
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. «with some leaders, namely, Darsonot atid Semaup as the most redoubt-. 


able champions. . ` T 


There were two: principal reasons rendering Sneevlet'e task, 
easier. The Russian "scene considerably influenced the events gm 
“Indgnesia. — Indenesians became increasingly responsive to ideologies? 
that pledged the emancipation of the toiling humanity, The second 
factor was the domestic legislation that led to a split in Safekat Islam 
yas between the Central ebrganisation and the various branches; the 

e latter bêng admitted as legal entities while law did not recognise the 
unity of the party as a whole. 


"As the branches of Sarekat Islam presged more and more for 
Communist Orientation ef the party the Central organisation had no 
_ alternative but to yield and modify its princjples in the light of recent 
` resurgent tendencies. The effect was discernible in the programme 
adopted at*the Second Cóngress in October, 1917. The former aim of 
self-government now gave way to the new demand of independence 
coupled with various schemes of social reform. By themselves these 

. aims were not opposed to’ the tenets of Modern Islam. But, signifi- 
cantly enough, they wera accompained by an ‘open antagonism to 
condemned capitalism. Of course, this condemnation embdrrassed the 
merchant followers of Sarekat Islam which could net afford this finan- 
cial risk. That is why Tjokroaminoto publicly sought to explain away 
the diffgrence between internal and external capitalism hinting that the 
condemnation was meant for for eign capitalism. The Central organisa- 
tion of Sarekat Islam had to come to terms with the communistically 

* inclined branches;- for, in the first place, it could not venture to lose 
their” support; in fhe second place, it became aware of the poteney of 
revolutionary tenets that shook Europe in 1917-18 and was a bit 
inclined towards them. The proceedings at the third party Congress 
in October, 1918, therefore, underlined the socialistic bias of the 
organisation and emphasized the manifest revolutionary tone of ifs ideals. 


“It is only ishe context of such a setting that we can examine the 

turns of Dutch Policy. The national movement, fortified by the Russian 

. exampfe, bolstered up by Sarekat Islam, strengthened by the inroad 
of Marxist ideals, brought home to the Dutch authorities ihe everap- 
payent need for change. To these we might add the demand of socia- 
Jistsein® Holland for liberalisation of the colonial rüle. The combines 

° effect was the establishment in 1918 of ' Volksraad ' or ‘ Peoples ' 
* Couneil’* although the bill was passed by the Netherlands Parliament 
m 1916. Tee Council was to be composed of , at least, 39 members, 
ehe Chairman being appointed by the Crown. Only 3 Indonesians were 
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; „to "be kpyoiutad iy the Governpr- Gensel. Others, mainly Dute h, 
` gesidents in the Indies, were to be elected on a narrow franchise which: 


was also indirect. Af first the Council had advisory ‘powers only, 


although rights of petition, questioning, and ef free’ expression were 
«granted. Amby Vandenrosch emphasised in his writings the fear ofe 


“old. officials at the opening of the assembly %s for the first time they. had 
to bear the bfunt of public criticism.” In point of fact, at the very 
first, session of the Council the government was shocked by the tremen- 
dous fury of criticism. Followed as it was by the outbreak gf radical" 


` movements in Europe, it was*but a prelude to the oncoming Overwhelm- e 


ing outbursts. Thus, one member on Novémber 18, went so far as to 
speak for the right of erevolution: Also, the news of revolutionary 
enterprise in the mainland of Netherlands reathed the goverhment and . 
alinost swept it off its feete—so much so that the Governor-Geheral in 


person promised the Council quick and extensive reforms in the Govern- 


mental structure. 
However, these ‘ November Promises’ only partly materialised— 
that too not until 1925. All the same the V olksraad served as à focus 
of nationalist agitation. But there came forth a division ,* so long 
dormant. but being drawn up, in the nationalist front. This division did 
not centre Tound the objective, which remained to be independence; 
it centred round the means thereto; it lay broadly as: between the 
Communists and Non-communists. Inspite of Sneevliet’s arrest and 
exile in 1918, the Communist infiltration of Sarekat Islam went on, 
although even in the Fourth Party Congress in 1919 the Marxists were 
not to control the organisation. That explains why Semaun, being 
disgusted of the Central leadership of Sarekat Islam, glong with, his 
followers in tlre Social Democratic Association transformed themselves 
into the Communist Party of the Indies, generally known as PKI. 
Now, the PKI. sought to link itself with the comintern. At the 
Second Congress of the comintern Sneevliet represented Indonesia. At 
the third and fourth Congresses Darsono and Tan Malaka respectively 
took the seat of the Indonesian representative. Bngaw August, 1923 
Semaun was arrested and had to leave the country. The same fate soon 
overtook other leaders of the party. Although it lowered the organisa- 
tional strength of the party it heightened popular enthusiasm about it. 
Meanwhile Sarekat Islam kept on following an activé programme 


wing the Central leatlers still got the upper hand. «There were *sugall ., 


popular uprisings in Celebes and West Java in response to vigorous 
outbursts against the government indulged by such leaders as Abdel Muis.” 
At this time the Central leadership of Sarekat Islam wa also suecessfule 
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in organising the trade-union movement im Indonesia by setting up , 
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° die ' Trade Union Central ' which! sought to anite the trade union ' 
movements in Indonesia. Semaun, failing to capture its control, started 

another, namtly, Revolutionary Trade Union Centy«l ', thereby~wrest- , 
` ing much of the sérengfh of the former body. -— 

ne `, All this betokened a final repture between the two groups in Sarekat I 

Islan. This was most evident at the sixth pitrty congress in Surabaya 
° in 1921. One sectiqn was willing to co-operate with the Dutch while 

gontinuing the struggle fos self-government. Others, mainly Marxists, 
« condemn®d,such co-operation. And their leaders were vociferous in 
° attacking the central leadership for being oblivious of class conflict and 

for being religiously minded. TH. A. Salim came to the rescue and won 
the day by, a vitriolic counter-attack that the *Prophet had expounded 
. * Socialism and Materialism centuries ago. This completed a formal 
esplit and signalled the secession of the Comihunist group from Sarekat 
Islam. The Congress didenot break up, till it passed a résolution affirm- 
ing party discipline, that is, negating any attempt to bolster up the PKI. 
Logically there ensued a long-drawn-out struggle for control of 
various branches of Sarekat Islam with dire consequences for the pro- 

° gresg, of the national struggle. In a way the Communists were winning 

the early laps of the race, for they brought most of the branehes within 
. their fold. But they also had to share significant losges as the peasantry 

*, fell apart. Firstly, their sympathy was aliênated because of the religi- 
ous, if not irreligious, attitude of the Marxist. It fell heavily on their 
sentiment and support. Secondly, the government successfully block- 
aded contacts between the peasants and political leaders.. 

The Communists, breaking loose from Sarekat Islam, NA 
their activities if the Indonesian Communist Party. The formal forma- 
tidh of the Red Centre was complete at a Congress held in December, 
1921. Early in 1922 Tan Malaka tobk up the cause of a section of 
' government servants and tried to convert their strike into an all- 

embracing strike. The attempt ended in a dismal failure. Tan Malaka 
had to leave the country. All this time Semaun was in Moscow. 
On his return he cOMtentrated on controlling the trade union movement 
in its entirety. Late in 1922 he was successful in his project and 
< formed the ‘Union of Indian Labour Unions’ which reduced the 
aujhority of the ‘ Trade Union Central’ almost to a nullity. 

* Thus, by 1928 the Communist leaders shadowed their rivals in 
two *ways. Firstly, they captured the initiative with regard to ile 
Indonesian Trade Union movement. They also had under their confrol 

“a majority of the branches of Sarekat Islam. The basie conflict with 
regard to tactics “still continued—the Marxists were ajl for strikes and 
-& yevolujionary procedure. But the other group of leaders still pinned 
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¿their faith on PORTA acfio& and co-operation with the rulerg. °. 
e As the" Marxist group grew in power, parliamentary leaders resorted” 
| a purge, and forged a new organisation called Partai Sarekat Islam 
eda donesia (P.S.LI). The Communist answer te this was the organisa- 
tion galled Sarekat Rajkat Merat (Bed People's Association) whigh ° 
contbiped with the P.K.I. ‘The PSII, however, had "Muslim Natiqna- 
lists as its Vanguard, who began to shift to the goal of Pan-Islamism. 
The policy yielded a fair dividend. Inflonesja being pre-eminently a. 
Muslim country mass-psychology was .not late in coming umder its 
banner, * 

.In 1925 the controversy with regard to co-operation with the 
Dutch authorities againecame to a head as in that year Indonesian 
representation in the People’s Council was eXtended. The” powers of 
the Volksraad were also inéreased including such important ones as the . 
power to alter government bills, to pass the budget and to question that 
might lead to debates and even” a vote of confidence. As “usual, the 
reactions of the two camps Were quite different. While the moderates 
were jubilant over the victory of parliamentary nationalists, the Commu- 
nists called it a betrayal of the nationalist cause. S y 

In 1924 the Comintern at its fifth “world Congress aded a 
directive that attached the greatest importance to trade unions as the 
only basis for successful revelution anywhere. Accordingly the Secre- 
tary of the Indonesian Communist Party drew up in December, 1921 
a resolution, that sought to disband the Sarekat Rajkats and fall Back on 
the trade unions as the building blocks of revolution. But that would 
have altogether destroyed peasant sympathy which alredy lay hurt. 
So, a middle way was found out which led to a policy of gradual disgolu- 
tion of the Sarekat Rajkats so that the Indonesian Communist parby 
might be rid of any adinterim adversity. However, the crowning point 
of the programme was the setting up of a Soviet Republic of Indonesia. 
Inspite of the cautious move the singular emphasis on trade unionism 
could not but jeopardise the interests of the peasantry which on ita 
part lost its interest in tying itself with the Comamenist organisation. 
Tt was all the more telling as the Communist leaders thwarted the move 
of a united nationalist front initiated by Sarekat Islam. : 

Another weakness in the Communist front was the internal 
division. Two sections fought for mastery. One was. completely 

- "Wedded to Comintern’ s command. The other sought to ghalk Ou» an, 
independent line of action as adapted to the changing national situation. 
Now at a crucial stage of the struggle the former group wot. At % 
meeting in October, 1925 the extremist group controlled the decision df 

` the Party’s Executive Committee anda fesolution was taken to the e 
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* effect that a strike of the railwaymen &hould be expanded into an all-out ‘ 
revolution culminating in the overthrow of Dutch authorities. The* 
leaders even fixed Up à date i in June, 1926—but owipg to difficulties of Ç 
internal management it Was postponed. When the first blow was std 
iwgp vehemently yepulsed by the Dutch authorities. "The revolutiomary * 


. disturbances were summarily? quelled by active state measures. Tan, 


Malaka was of course responsible for a counter-movement. “But that 
gould nwt have been the e%ole “cause of the failure of the rebellion. 


` Apathy of workers had much to do wit ih it, for indeed there were 


* successful strikes and even successful fighting against Dutch forces. 
But they were not plastered by strong mass support and lacked co-ordina- 
tion. And the Dutch were not ready to lose alfy ground by remaining 
on the defensive. In J tine, 1927, perhaps also fearing another outburst, 
the Dutch, formerly banning assembly and thereby weakening labour 
unions, all œn a sudden adepted a thoroughly offensive strategy. ‘They, 
searched students, screened others, scrapped documents, arrested 
thousands and exiled many. During the year 1926 the government had 
arrested many leaders and that is one of the major reasons why the 
*planmed revolution did not materialise. During the year 1927 the 
government acted so as to block any such attempts in the futuye. While 
the government weakened the adversary it also considerably tightened 
its own clutches. Kahin notes that altogeth&r some 13,000 people were 
arrested of which 4,500 got prison sentences, 1,308 got internment orders, 
832 were "exiled*to Tanah Merat. The communist stren gth was sapped. 
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Sa ‘Rebivws and Hrotices of Books 


. * Comparative | Aesthetios, Vol. IT (Western Aesthetics) by Dr. Kd. 
, Parlay, Published by tht Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Banaras, * Price 
` Bs. 20 only. T 


The book under review is a lucid prana kaon of the aesthetif theories 
of the master minds of tbe west. Ranging from Gorgias @70 B. C) and . 
Socrates (467—899: B.C) to Benedetto Croeq (1866—1952) all the aesthetic" 
theories as propounded -by the continental and British thinkers have been 
critically evaluated anf pitted against the corresponding Indian views. 
The theories of art are diverse, They are imitative, hedonistic, 
pedagogic, kothartic, ntystic, intellectualistic, emotive, transcendental 
and of many other varieties. . All these types of aesthetic theory have 
‘been discussed threadbare and” the author has taken particular care in 
tracing the influence of tfe predecessor in his successors. The parallel 
citation of the Indian views has made the discussion interesting. We 
note that Plato’s imitation theory was very "much a like to the theory of, 
Srisankuka, ‘the first exponent in India ef a theory of art on théfbasis 
of a system of Philosophy, like Plato.’ Plato’s theory of illusion in art 
bears marked resemblance to the views attributed to Bhatta Lollata by 
Viévanütha. Apart from such comparison of views strewn ali over, the 
treatise, the author devotes a whole chapter (Ch. XIV) to a detailed 
treatment of the points of similarity and difference.{n the aesthetic 
thoughts of Indian and Western Aestheticians. The Chapter deals with the 
Hegelian and Indian classification of arts and states elaborately the two, 
points of view for handling the problem of art, differ€nt approaghes to 
the problem of aesthetics and the principles of artistic production such 
as imitation, reflection, illusion, selective imitation, idealisationy 
invention, verisimilitude, symbolisation, concretisation and suggestion. 
The rich scholorship of the author in Indian and Western aesthetics and 
his penetrating probe into the fundamentals of both have given the 
volume under notice value and dignity of rare magnitude. . 


The book is divided into fourteen chapters. The author starts with ` 
the background of Plato’s aesthetics and ends with the*intuitive, 
aesthetics of Croce. Within a span of five hundred pages (i.e., the first 
thirteen chapters) the author has introduced Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
wot. Augustine, $t. Thomas, Dürer, Descartes, Rason, Hobbes, Hume, 
T Deeler Addison, Burke, Baumgarten, Kant, Hegel,” Schopenhauer, 
Croce and a host of other minor aestheticians, From the Rigoristic. 
hedonism of Plato we pass on to the Pedagogism o& Aristotle (Ch. LI). 
Plato's condemnation of arts was nob acceptable to many and Plato 
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, at 
. himself was well.aware of the fact. That tis why in his Laws, Book “Il , 


Ife wanted to strike a golden mean and this clue was taken up by Aristotle e 


in right earnest,  Aristotle's compromise formula" was presented in his 
pedagogic theory of art. gt was Plotinus who pointed Sut that “aesthetic © 


experience belonged” to the transcendental, level. In Chapter VI the a 


adstleotic trends irf early Chrjtian" Era, Middle Ages and Renaissange 
have “been presented and there it has been rightly observed shat accofding, 
to the Renaissance thinkers imitation and imagination are the means of 
ertistic ‘production, that i@titation means verisimilitude, that emotion in 


* the principle of harmony in art, that pleagure from arb is essentially 


* intellectual and that art is egsentially a human invention. This trend 


of aesthetic thought in the Renaissance era influenced the intellectualistic 
aesthetics of Descartes, as also the British Aesthetfe thinkers. Germany's 
contribution to Western aesthetics has been elaborately discussed in four 
«chapters, starting from Leibniz and Baumgarter "ind ending in Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. The less known aesthetic theory of Leibniz has been 
presented in ‘minute details. Leibniz recognised different levels of 
aesthetic experience: sensory, emotive, intellectual and transcendental. 
He comes very near Abbinavagupta in his formulation of the different 
ha of aesthetic experience. The universalisation of the individual 
at thè final level of the aesthetic experience, as held by Leibniz corresponds 
to the Südhüranibháva in Indian aesthetics. The penultimate chapter 
is devoted to Croce and opens with Croce's criticism of*Hegel’s philosophy 
in general and of his theory of fine art in particular, According to Croce 
‘Aesthetic’ is the first theoretic form. The subject-object distinction is 
absent there. ‘Th is free from temporal and spatial limitations. According 
to Croce aesthetic experiance is a purely subjective experience charecterised 


. by the freedom from predicative relation. It is pure intuition, 


The whole fange of aesthetic thought as stated above has been put 
in® the volume under review in a style of good grace and charming 
simplicity. We welcome this volume atid consider if to bé an addition 
to the literature on aesthesis, 


A 8. K. Nandi 
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` Eleetioħs are being held for reconstituting the Senate of the 
University. The reconstituted Senate*will.be the Second Senage under 
the Calcutta University Act, 1951, According to this Act, esihe term | 
of the Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council and other bodies in the * 
University has been fixed at three years, and consequently the life 
of these institutions ewould expire in the course of the present year. 
It may be pointed out in this connectión that the first Senate, 
Syndicate and Academic Council under the Act of 1951 came into 
existence in 1954. Elections to the Senate are the most important 
for the constitution of the body corporate. The Senate is the supreme 


Governing Body of the “University, and the constitution of other. 


bodies cannot be made until the constitutiqn of the Senate is complete; 
Under the Act of 1951, the Senate is pre-eminently an elective pody,* 
and elections to the Senate are made by a number of different consti- 
tuencies. These constituencies consist mainly of persons engaged 
or interested in education and academic affairs in West Bengal. "This: 
feature of popular election is ihe most outstanding characteristic 
which distinguishes the Calcutta University Act of 1951 from the 
previous Acts, namely the Act of Incorporation, 1857, and the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904. The Act of 1857 provided for an entirely, 
nominated Senate, the members of which wep flominated dy the 
Governor-General in Council. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 
recognised the elective princfple, no doubt, in the constitution of the 
University Senate, but the. elected members constituted an insigni- 
ficant minority. The Act of 1951, however, has boldly accepted the 
elective principle as the basis for the constitution of the Senate and 


other important bodies in the University. =e; 
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e'e: : ° CALQUTTA UNIVERSITY ° ° . 
Í l Notification No. CSR/10/57 B y : 


s . 
Ifis notified for general áfformation that the Regulations for the Diploma Ccurse in 


` Museolegg as shown in Notification No. C.S.R /34/56, dated the 20th November, 1956, will 


take effect fram the examination of 1958. e - 
The decision wss made by the Academic Council on 6th March, 1937. 
° 


Senate Honse, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Ths $156 March, 1957. Registrar, 


e 
. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification A 


No. G/2918/191 fAfil.) 

e ° ° 
It is hereby notified for general information that the Govt. Sponsored College for 
Women, Midnapore has been affiliated in English, Rewgali Vernacular, Additional Paper in 
Alternative Bengali, Civics, Logic, Sanskrit, Alternative Bengali, History, Commercial 
Geography and Mathematics to the I.A. standard, in English, Bengali Vernacular, Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to thaT.Sc, standard, in English, Bengali Vernacular, Addi- 
tional Papér in Alternative Bengali, Economics, Philosophy, Sanskrit, Bengali, History and 
Ma&hematics to the B A. Pass stagdard from the session 1957-58 with permission to present 
its students at the I,A., L.Sc. and B.A, Examinations of 1959 and not earlier on condition 
that the staff as proposed is appointed before the commencement of the session 1957-58 and 
the library is equipped with books of the value suggested. 


. 
Senate House, ° D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
e , UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


` Notiñeation 
No. C/2872/97 (Affl.) 


elt is hereby Rotifsed for general information that in extension of the affiliation already: 
granted, the Itarhuna- Bijaynarayan Mahavidyalaya, Hooghly, has been affiliated in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard and in English, Bengali Vernacular, 
Sanskrit, History, Fconemics and Philosophy” to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from 
the session 1957-58, i e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named ‘subjects 
at the examinations mentioned, frcm 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Tife 28th June, 1957. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA - 
dx Notification 
* No. C/9885/183 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Teachers’ Training College, 
Darjeeling has "been affiliated in (1) Principles of Education, ete., (2) History of Education, 
(3) General Methods, etc., (4) Methods of teaching English, Bengali, Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Matherffaties, History. Geography, Hygiene, Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, Primmey 
and Infant Sclfol Subjects, Arts and Crafts, (5) Essay and Composition and in the follow- 
ing additional subiects: (a) Mental and Educational Measurements, (b) Mental Hygiene 
end Child, Guidance, (c, Methods and Organisation in Nursery Schools, etc. to the B.T. stan- 

. dard from the session 1957-58. . I 
-. > 2 D. CHAKRAVARTĪ, 
e : Registrar, 
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* % ç *. 
e — lbishereby notified for general informition that ja extension of the affiliation already , 
granted? the Kalna College has been “affiliated to Phe B.Se. Pass standard, in Physics, Cyd e 
mistry and Mathematics with effec} from the session 1957468, i.e., with permission to present 


cagdidates in the above-named subjects atthe examination mentioned, from 1959 and hot 
éaflier. : : 


Senate Huso, ë LO" D. CHAKRAVARJI, 
The 24th June, 1957. ° Registrar, @ , 
` UNIVERSNDY OF CALCUTTA . ° I 
: Notification ° a 
` Wo. 0/2827/104 (Aff.) : Ps 


A . 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Siliguri College has beeg affiliated to the B;A. Pass stan lard, in Baglish, Ben- 
gali Vernacular, Sanskrit, History, Philosophy, Economics and Mathematics with effect from a° 
thé session 1957-58, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named: subjects at 


the exarpination mentioned, from 1959 and ppt earlier, ° e 
Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 24th June, 1957; ? : ` Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF. CALCUTTA. 
Notification š : A ° 
è No. C/2868/27 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified fer general iaformation that in extension of ihe affiliation already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College, Calcita, has been affiliated to the B A. and B.Sc. Honours 
standards inBotany with effect from the session 1957-58, ie., with permission to, present 
candidates in the above-named subject at the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not 
earlier. | I Ja ° 
. Senate House D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 25th June, 1957. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification s 


No. G/2877/115 (Affl.) ° 


» 

It is hereby rotified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maharajadhiraj Udaychand: College for Women, Burdwan has been affiliated to 
the I.Sc. standard in English, Bengali Vernacular, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Biology with effect from the session 1957-58, 1,6, with permission to prerent candidates in 
the above-named subjects at the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. ` 


Benate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 25th June, 1957. Fi Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
° ; 
Notification : š 
No. C/2882/86 (Af) ` . . ° 


" . 
* ap Itis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation @iready 
granted, the Uluberia College, Howrah bas been affiliated to the B A. Paws standard) in 
English, Bengali Vernacular, History, Econòmics and Philosophy with effect from the 
session 1957-58, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
. 


examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier, : ë 
Senate House D; CRAKRAVARTI, . © 
The 25th June, 1957. 6 . Registrar, . 
4 i . . e 
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C . UNIVERSITY of CALCUTTA, - ` 

ç Notification ED poREc. 

. No, 0/2845/20 (AM) , ° °” ` 4 

. ° = a 

. Ic is hereby notified for general information tha& in extension of the affiliation already 


egtanted, the Maharaia Manindrachap ira College, Calcutta has been affliated in Phy#ics and 
Chemistry to the B.Sc. Pass standa@d, and in Mathematics go the BA and B.S. Pass stan- 
dards with effect from the session 1957-58, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the 
above-named eubjects a the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earliér. ° 
e 


* Señšte House, ° D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 25% Jine, 1957, : Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


‘ Notification 


° Ne. C/2850/66 (Affa) 


It is hereby notified for general information that inf extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Rishi Bankimchandra College, NaiLati has becn affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 
Botany ande Zoology to the B.Sc. Vass standard and in Mathematics to the B.A. ant 
B.Sc. Pass. standards with effect from the session 1957-58, i.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the exqmination menticned, from 1959 anı 
not earlier. 


Senate House, : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 25th’ June, 1967, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. G/9840/49 (Af) 


Isis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Parrackpore Rastraguru Surendranath College, 24-Parganas has been affiliate; 
to the B.A. Pass standard, in English, Bengali Vernacular, History, Economics and Philo 
sophy with effect from the session 1957.58, #.¢., with permission to present candidates in the 
above-named subjects at the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier, 


Senate House, 9 D. CHAKRAVARTI. ` 


* The 24th Jane, 1987. Registrar. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 
. No. ©/2955/ 56 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general iuformation that in extension of the affiliation alread 
granted, the Bishnupyy Ramananda College, Raukura has been affiliated to the B.Sc. Pas 
standard in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the session 1957-88, i.e, 
with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examination 
mentiened, from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, 
The 25th June, 1957, Registrar, 
a 


. e UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ° 
g 


A» 
Notification 


bat . No. C/2822/118 'Aff.) 


* 
e : 
It is hereBy notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation alread: 
granted, the Seth Sooraimull Jalan Girls’ College, Calcutta has bedh affiliated to the B.A 
oe 


» 
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**'Pass standard, in English, Bengali Vornaculfr, Hindi Vernacular, Addl? Paper in Alterne.* 


we minatan mentioned, rem 1959 and not earlier. 


™ © Senate House, 
e * Calcutta. . E Š 


eive, Hindi, Hindi, History, Economies, Philoscphy and Sanskrit with effect from the sessio" 
1957-58, i.c., with permission? to present candidates in the above-named hbjeets at the ex- 


° . D, CHAKRAVARTI, . 


* 


The 24th June, 1937, 2 . | °, Registra ° ° s 
-< e . kd e ^ ve + 
: LE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Š i Notificatione Í 
; ° e 
No. C/2899/61 (Af.) Eu d 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the afilfation already ` 


granted, the Goenka Cullege of Commerce, Calcutta has been affiliated to the B.Com. stan- 
dard dn Freach with effect from the session 1957-58, he., with permission to present gandi- 
dates in the above-named subject at the examigation mentioned, from 1959 and net eirlier, . 


Senate House, e. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. = 
The 25th June, 1957. e Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OP CALCUBTA 2 


e Notification 
No. C/2887/61 (Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in exX&ension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Basirhat College, 24-Parganas has been affiliated to the B.A Pašas standard 
in English, Bengali Vernacular History, Economies ande Philosophy with effech from "the 
session 1957.89, ie., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects 
at the exam nations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

° . 

Benate House, ° D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta. : a 


“Phe 25th June, 1957, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCU TTA 
Notification 
No. C/2904/96 (Af ) > 


` UB is kereby ñotified for general information that! in extension of the affiliation afteady 
‘granted, the St. Paul's Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the B.$. 
Honours standard, in Physics and Chemistwy with effect from the. session 1957-58, i.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examination mentioned, 
from 1959 and not earlier. » 


Senate House, i D. CHAERÁVARTL `” 
Calcutta, yeas 
Toe 25th June, 1957, Registrar. ` 
ape ú 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification : | `. 


No. C/2860/38 (Aff-) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
anted, the St. Joseph'a College, Darjeeling, has been affiliated in Chemistry to qe BSc, 
fe ours standard, and in English and Economics to the B.A. Honduras standard with effect 
from the session 1957.58, ie, with permission. to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. i 


Registrár, ` = 


Senate House,” D. CHAKRA YARAN, N 
° 
Caleutta, ^ e m 
The 25'h June, 1957, ° Registrar, ` ` 
/ * . - 
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NS Notification No. CSR./11/57  , e uw S 
Tt is n-tified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLI’ of ihe e 
Regulations relating to Law Examinations were passed by the "Senateon 11th Mareh,g» 
- 1957 :— . e ; De 


e . had 
* *,/) That Regulgsions 4 and 5 efe Chapfer XLI be replaced by the following :— z 


: E * $ 
4 The following shall be the subjects for the Prelifainary, Totermediate and Finale 
. Examinations, respectively. ; Š 


` ee. m I 
.» è For the Preliminary Examination 
* ° 
° Paper T (i) Jurisprudence — . £ a . 50 marks 
(ii) Roman Law + A š c 4. 50 marks : 
Paper IL Hindu Law ineluding selected PEE . 100 marks ` 
texts as may bB prescribed. ° 
E Paper TIP (i) The Law of Cdhtracts including ... e 60 marks 
. selected portions of the Contract Act and : 4 
| the Sale of Goode Act) d 
(ii) The Law of Torts š m «> 40 marks 
Paper IV (i) Constitutional Law (India ... . 70 marks 
Constitution s»lected portions) š 
(ii) General Principles of English Cons- ,.. .. 30 marks 
titutional Law (Selected topics) 
. 
x ° For the Intermediate Examination 
. Group A—Compulsory Subjects ° 
» a Faper J (i) Principles of Banity (with selected ... $.. 50 marks 
Portions of the Indian Trust Act). . 
P. (H) Specific Relief Act (Selected portions) ». 20 marks 
pt (ii?) Elements of the English Law ci ... .. 30 marks 
. Real Proferty 
" Paper II (i) History of Land Liaws in Bengal ... ve 50 marks 
N and the Law relating to Property (Topics .. - : 
x as may be prescribed) ` 
(Gi) Lane Revenue Laws (Portions as ... ` s. 90 marks 
. may be prescfibed) . . ° ° 
. (i) The Law relating to Prescription |... .. 20 marks 
and Easements . . 
Paper IIT (i) The Law of Transfer Inter Vives a, 80 marks 
(ii) Registration (Selected topics) vas .. 20 marks 
k : Group B 
; y °°”  Oneof the following subjects 
d - Papar IV (a) Selected topics of Company Law ... . 70 marks 
2 and Law of Partnership € « 80 marks 
= E ° Or, 
r. Ë e (b) The Law relating to Income Tax ine S. 50 marks T 
s (Fortign to be prescribed) 
. The Law relating to Estate Duty ... ..< 80 marks 
< œ , (Gelected topics) 
` The Law of Sales Tax (Portions to be .., 2 20 marks 
.. prescribed ke 
19—1946P— VI ° . 
= . ° N 


æ è e 
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iu. `. 1 





ic . è 
* * ` ; e n 2. ê 
mt (a) Indian Succession Act (Portions fo... .. TÜ marks 
"E * peprescribed) e ` 2 
‘Mohammedan Law (Portions to be .. ^. : .. 96 marks.: 
°: Prescribed w C 7 res 4^ 155 
ES: NE ‘Or, : "t 
Sw š _ I 2 e oc -— . a”. 
.. d) (Ùi Workmef’s Compensation Act NN EM 2s. 80 marks s 
scc o (d) Infüustrinl Disputes Act Me 79 marks: 
Mii) Factories Act and Trade Union Act, o. I .. 90 marks š 
I š . d ; 4. 
For the Final Examination š ud : 
LJ s 4 e 
Group e l 
7 xe . . oe Ma e. ` 
. r - Compulsory Subjects . * 
. : A E 
Paper I (i) General. Principles of Civil Procedure © we 40 marks 
Gi) General Principles of Limitation ve 30 marks : 
(Limitation Act exeluding Articles) MN. a. 
(iii) General Principles of. Law of Evidence see 30 marks 
Paper II ti) Public International Tat. ` m ~. 60 marks c 
(ü) Conflict of Law e a, saa 740 marks 
Paper III (ü The Liaw of Crimes: ` Pah 20. 60 marks: 
(i) General Prineip'es of Criminal s. ,  . . +» 40markg 
Procedute Y MA °: | 
a : e 
> Group B f 
RS Any one of the following :-— 
Ete UT -0 # 
Paper IV (i) Drafting and Conveyancing is ee 99 marks 
(ii) Construction of Deeds and Statutes .., . 40 marks, 
3 w . $ .9 : - L 
- £ . e Or, sà KA ix 
(b) (ü) The Law of Bailments, Surety, i A, Me “70-marke. 
Agency and Indemnity t " ae , 
-Gi) Negotiable Instruments Act ig 2 E Fea. 30 marks  ".- 
s . NN Š 1 i e 
Or, ` 
e e 


` (9 @ The Law of Arbitration ai ee 3) marks 
Gi) ‘The Law of Insurance ws we 40 marks 


5. The limits of each subject mentioned in the preceding Regulation shall be indicated 
by the Academic Council from time to time after considering the recommendations made 
by the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Law by reference to TemBooks, and Legislative 
Acts and Statutes where necessary. The allocetion of marks under different aub-heads 
in each paper may be altered by the Academic Council after considering. the views, of- the’ 
Faculty of Law and the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Law. The Academic Couneil - 
shall also prescribe in connection with each subject (other than subjects (i) and WA in 
Paper 1 for the Preliminary Examination) a list of leading cases to be studielin the original l 
judgments as expositions of important legal principles. Every college tfaching upto t e 
LL.B, Standard shall make suitable provision for a Law Library so as to enable 


» to have acce:s to the reperts or other books in which the seleated cases may be fou 
e. 


its students 
p 4 6 i: 


nd 
: (ii) That in line 1 of Regulation 16 of Chapter XLI for the words “Tfe third paper" 
substitute “the Second and the Third Papers". ; j fe kd, paper 
: . - 
Senate House, . Dp CH AKRAV ARTT, 
" The 4th April, 1987. . f . Registrar.” ° 
° e š : `. 
` J e 
*t: = 
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e ` ANDHRA UNIVERSITY . . 
; I š ° i 
No. 52/93/56. JE Waltair, 9th November, 1986. 
: ` * e 
Encl : 1 Statement. - 2 , Í aS a 
e ` Š .- 
I PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE ; t9 
* 2 
`. Bub -Misconduct at University: Examinations—September, 1956. Et 
eRead— Syndicate Resolution dated 15th October, 1956. i ET . 
i hi “SG ORDER gS ge) a 
: 6 b . a 
| _ The Results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair mins at tbe University Examinations held jn September, 1956 are cancelled and 
they are debarPed from sppearing for any of the University’ Examinations for the periods’ 
noted against each: . e 
. > ^ * ` 
*Namaof the Candidate. Examination. Reg. No. Period. 
. " 
-4 M, Chintam Nayudu * Matriculaticn 2205 Debarred for one year 
and permitted to sit for 
E ' the University Exami- 
E: e : < : : ` nations to be held in 
mee `. ; September, 1957, or 
I ° $ . ` thereafter. 
9. H. Kameswara Rao Tntermediate - i 65 “Dos - 
8. M. Venkataratam i . Do. 288 Do. 
4, G. V. Subbarayudu we Do. 1008 — Do. 
5. R. Sukba Rao ` 9$. Do 9118 ` Do. 
6. e Y. Satyanarayana a Do. . 9150. Do. 
7. P. Narasimha Rao . Do. 2162 _ Do. 
8, S. Sivasankara Rao Do. 8664 Do. 
9. Y. Radbakrishna Reddi Do. . e 4126 e Do, 
10. P. Sudhakare Reddi Do. - 4079 Do. 
1l. Syed Akhil Hussain “Do. ` 4859 Do, 
19. SyeP Hafeezuddin ` .. - Do: < . 4954 _- Do. E 
18. 8, Muhammad Ismail Do. 4949 Do. 
14. B. Dasaradharama Reddy "Do, 5661 . Do, 
15. G. Sivakamayya Do. . 5969 Do. 
16. Ww. Sitaramamurtize ` ` Do. 6988 , Do š 
179 C. V. Prabhakara Rao Do. 7697 Do, 
18. L. Dhamara Kesava Rao Do e 7745 ~ Do. 
19. P. Viranna De | 1150 Do: 
20. K. Sobhanachalaratbi Rao Do. . 1908 š Do. 
gi, A. Kalyana Rao ` = Do. 8623 Do. 
22. M. Srinivasa Rao : Do. 7885 Do, 
28. M. Abdul Kalam „æ B.A, 1549 — : Do, 
24. Anis Ulralk, N. j Do. 1603 ` Do. 
25, Syayesundara Sarma, A. B.Sc. 593 Do. 
26. S. Abdul Hye Entrance Test to 176 Do, 
I | Grovp D 
9179 T. James Pati Raja Intermediate 5776 Debarred for two years 
eo and permitted to sit 
° ° . for the Universiy œ 
° ° Š : P Examinations to be 
held in September, 
= E 1958 or.thereafter. i 
98, Mbhantmad Dastagir Do. 7867 . Do. 
EM «UE (By Order) I 


"E" — V.Sinftadi Rao, |. 
~, ^ es : ` š f š In-Charge Registrar, 


M e * 


.. Re LS i mE 
i0 '« A His catobith peviny . [ex 
5 ° 
COR ° ATÌGARH MUSIM UNIVERSITY Wt * 
bd à Nolice No. 87 2 
= ` ° ` Mise Sec. No. 1945 M . 


"ihe following examinees who used, unfairmeans at the Annual Examination of this 
“University held in the month of March, April 1956, have, been awarded punishmeabs noted, 


against heir names:— e 


* 
. 
Exami- Roll ° Enrol- Name. Father or Guardian's — Debarred up to and 
natin, No? ment No. nape and address, inclusive of the 
o examinations to be 
held iv. 
+ v 7 
Inter, 199 , E1615 ` Syed Firora Syed Musbir Haider * 1956 
: : Mushir Haider Zaidi Mabarak Mahal, 
. - Nihtaer, Bejnore. e 
Inter. 501 D760 ^ GomfiPrassd Deep Chand, Musharraf 1957 
- Bharti. Manzil, Civi Lines, “e 
; f Aligarb, 
Com. 18 D29850 M. Zia Khan M. Zaman Khan, Bashir 1937 
Afridi. Building, Uppar Coat, ! 
. e Aligarh 96 `° 
B.A. 218 E1469 Ramesh Chandra — Pyarey Lal, Vill. Ahrolla, 1956 
(Pt, T) Verma. Po, Abrolla, Dist. 
Aligarh. 
B.Sc. 685 C5511 Sabbir Ahmad Shamsuddia Moh : Kh ir 1957 
Qureshi. Dora, Aligarh. Nae Ü 
d e 
B.Sc. 797 .D4788 Bhagwan Chandra Laxmi Chandra Gupta, 1967 
T Gupta. ` Mahavir Ganj, 
" Chippath, Aligarh. ` 
B.Se. 787  C4989 Kanar Yofinder Raja Ram, Gular Road, 1958 
Pal Maingi. ` Aligarh. 
B.Sc. 812 D4936 AbdulShamim Abdul Rahim, Royal .. 1984 
. Hotel, Regimental : 
. Bazar, Matbura Cant. 
M.A. 482 06629 Mohammadi Syed Mohd. Naqvi, 1957 
(Prev.) Naqvi. Shanti Neketan, Marris e 
° -. Road, Aligarh. ° ad 
* 
M Se. 829 D6084 Balwant Raj Ram Saran Joneja, H. 1957 
(Final, Johzja No. 4253/9 Chowk Kali 
Bari, Ambala Cantt. 
LU-B. 217 D2659 Latayaf Ali Kban Ch. Lutf Ali Khan, Wet, 1957 
(Prev) ` : P.O. Baksar, Dist. . 
Meerut, 
LL.B. 109 C5460 Waheed Azmëb — Amzab Elabi Zubaig,, 1957 ` 
(Final) Zubairi. Docdhpur, Aligarh. 
S. MAHMUDHOSAIN 
Registrar 
` š è 
: i ... 
- s e : e = 
ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY ° ° € 
- . Nolice No. 38 ` > 


The following examinees who used unfairmeans at the Suppleme@lat 
mental Examination of this University held in the months of July / August] 
have been awarded punishments 7oted against they nates — 


b. 
` 


and Conipart- Š 


eptember 1950, 


$ 
. 


md 


zig 4 ` 7 2 . i 
à dM Noifrteations .^ * f y en ° 








; , 
° * < °“ oe 
wami- Roll s Entol- Name ` Father or Guardian's i up io oni é 
nation No. ent No. name and address. inclusive. of the e 
: Ç * ° examinations to be 
held an. 
B.A. 125 G-2358 |. Visaruzzaman Badiuzzaman Khan’ ‘S958 $ z 
° Khan Villoge, Raisupore . >. 
| e : ^ e P.O S,udbansi, ru . ^? 
° b 2. Aligarh. ; 
B.Se@ 774 C-8741 Ramesh Vishnu.  Murarilal Gipta. 146, P 19589 
j Gupta Raghubirpuri, Aligarh. . ° 
“Inter. _184  D-4894 Naimuddin han Chiraghuddin Khan «4958 , 
° ° Mohalla Kubairpur, 
` - P.O. Qaimganj, Dist. 
e Farrulgiabad. 
. 8. MAHMUDHOSAIN 
e Registrar 
: 4 . ` 
. : AGRA UNIVERSITY 
^. ° Notification No. C.F. 53, 1956 57 
! I Mise. Sec. No. 1940 | 


' Tn continuation of this office Notification No. CF. 37. It is hereby notified that tbe 
A, Pt. IL Examination of 1956 of the following candidates has been cancelled for their 
tempt to use unfairmeans. 


Exam. . R. No. Name. * College. 
A, Pt. TI. 8770 Satya Pal Mittal Meerut College, Meerut. 
n " 3681 Xul Bhushan Dutta Do. 
Na SC 8817 Yash Pal Singh Do. 
°. š 3311 Dharam Sing. . De. 
lénate House, L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc. 
Agra e5 Registrar 
Oct. 10, 1956 P» 


w e 
BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, WEST BENGAL 
‘105/7A. Surendra Nath Banerjee, Road, Caleutta—14 
°. Misc. Sec, No. 1872 


9 
List of candidales against whom action has been taken for adopting unfair means at the 
Comportmental School Final Examination of August, 1956. 


Roll Nove Name, Action 
- e 
. Nerth (Comp.) A 21 > Debtosh Mitra N Examinatio® cancelled and 
š à debarred for the School Final 
e Examination to be held in 
. 3957. f 
North F (Comp.) A YL Bimala Debi Kamila Do: 
Ber (Comp. 3L , Syed Musa Ali $1 Do. 
|Mid (Comp. )8 . Ratanchandra Samanta Do. 
No. 0/57/15 Dated the bth October, 1956, 
Ros - = I 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
"i Misc. Sec, No. 1698 


È The undermenticned candidate was found using uŭńfaie means at the First M.B,B,S, 
i examination of the University, held in October, 1956. Hence his present examination has 
` Iben cancelled, And he has been further debarred from appearing at any examination of the 
Ui. yy till October 1001; i €. he can appear in April, 1958. 


j oR Ial No. eEnrolnient Name-of Candidate College. T 
x No. 
"je n ° 54/9459 Kanhaiyalal Pankaj . 8, M. 8. Medical College, 
: B » 2 Jaipur. e 
s ` K. L, VARMA 


° e Regis 


d b. xr \ . nè? 








$ » £ B à . 
s E $5 M weh | nu : J o F 
° THE CALCUTTA REVIEW s BUNG . 
. * toy 
: s . ° ° 
QNIVERSITY OV RAJPUTANA ` fup sí iae 
2 ° Notice ^t i / 
-e ` “2 a: Misc. Sec. No. 2891 i A 


3 e vet š : » H : e 3 ; 

r jolt is hereby notified that Mangi: Lal, whose particulars are given below,.has been , 

. -edebatred from appearing at any exatnimatjon of the University to be held in 1958, as po °. 
adopted. fraudulent meéays to secure admission Lo class X of an aftitiated- institution ater 


having (giled in class IX. ` Te s ; š 
: : °. u E ` ` 
° Name | "Father's Name Dale of Birth Name of Examination. 
Mangi Lal .Kesaj - ` Oth Not, 1989. , — High Schcol-Examingtion :, 
; à Ë ``. o T P 
: fi ; i i K. D, VeRMA #4 
a E ° 6 | EE i e Regisirar Ax 
Wet ge a cs UNIVERSITY OF RAJPETANA j 
TREE £] . à 
fe oe o 7. Notifieatichà ° + keen 
" r , s : LJ 5 
Mise. Sec. No. 1887. e © e 


Tt is hereby notified that Pratap Singh Bhatnagar, son of Shri Umrao Singh Bhatnagar ` 
of Udaipur (Haj.) has been debatred from taking admission in any affiliated college during > 
the academic year 1956-57,on account of his having tried to seek admission to the B.Com.” ` 
(Junior) class of Maharana Bhupal College, Udaipur affilisted to this University in the’ * 
session 1955-56, without passing the qualifying examination and making a false statement- 
in his applicaticn for admission. e . B ' 

: v. š TE : K. L. VARMA 
; : Pt Registrar ` 


.BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, WEST BENGAL ° x fd 


108/7A, Surendranath Banerjee Road 
Caleutta—14 
S š 5 


List of candidates against whom action has been taken for adopting unfair méans or 
à for Breach of Discipline and Decorum d; ne . 


(a) The Examination of the following candidates for the year 1956 hes been cancelled 


Calcutta 
(Central, North and South) 2 e 
se e. E 
Bl No* =. Ro No. . Name School P 
e 1; Ceni PBA&-M “` Sk. Anwerul Haque ` Private Student UE Mua w 
2. ` Cent FB-187. f Dipali Guba Nari Siksha Mandir ` : 
. 8. Cent K*žt55 ` € Swapankumar Barua Taitata High Scheol , 
4. Cent FPBK-6 ` Ashima Ray : Private Student. 
5. Cent PAM-23 Sushilkumar Haldar Fun ; Dl 
6. Cent T.-209 š . Barin@ianath Basu Shyamapada Tastitution e 
` q. Cent PAT-3 aes Biswanath Mukhopadh- Private Student. oa 
yay - CU 
8. Cent ZA-190 ' Mrinalkanti Deb Metropolitan Institution 
` ev as ts . (Bowbazar Branch): ^" 
^ 9, , Gent :BaZA-]4 DE Pranabkinar Biswas Private Student LEN 
10. -Cent PBZA-I5- `. Chunilal Saba n ue 
11, . NohbBAl5 ^ . Subalehandra Sen | Cossipore Institution ` 
12. North PAB-17 ` Marayancl andra De . Private Studer . . 
18. North PAK-43 Amiyábbusan Mukho- 20 LE Q 
`< Se~ 4 ° : padyay ° . 
iR North PAV-27 Arunkumar Chaudhuri y: ° ° € 
“48. North PA V-89 Rabindranath Chotio- i5 eo Qt 
: Pes I z padlyay Se baa 
` 16. North ZD-58 Kartikchandra Chatto. Saradacbaran Aryan°TnetÑ.. = nir. 
. i ` padhyay Ta zs vs 
er 15 North ZD-54 Baneswar Bhattacharya. 5 NEN FELT 
4. 18. North ZD-137 6 Hanumanprosad Todie Shambazar Vidyasagar High: 
oua : : School. TN ED 
° <. am f 3 6 œ 


l t Vit] : 4 ' sonieanos SY M AS 4 




















be e" P, . 
1, No, Roll No. ` * sabe a . Bohol ` 
| ^ $c x ox 
59. — Barre x 244 . Chandrabahadur Chettri *Barzackpére - A. B; “Mode: 
k; . High School” kê 
60. Barui PB 1° Tarapáda De Private Student € * 4 
61. Bair PBI , ° Drajendranoth Sl ^^ " ; . 
62. Belon PC1 B-nimadhab Majgmlfy ` 
* %3. ^ Ber 232 4 Z&rimohfn Sarkar ° Krig rath College ‘Sobol c 
64; Ber PA 104 @fohitkumar Joardar ,. Private Student 7 
63. Bhag 317 Bbushanchandra Barman Mohammadpur Deslehran . 
` idyapith * 
|, 66. _ Bhag PB 48 Radhanath Dhar Private Student < 
67. BBhag PC 94 e° Kalipada Giri £g 
n. hag PC-128 Bhriguram Gharai 2 A 
BhagPCi76 . f Puliubehari Maity ç x 
e Bishnu 207 ° Santimay Basu Bishnupur Town High School 
š UH. Bol 109 Kshitindrakumar Sarkar Bolpur High School 
z 72,0 ol 121 .  Shebngh Pal »" € 
x ps ‘ Nirmálkumar Bandyopadh- E ° 
: ve I 
(&¿ Roso ; ° Kanalai Bothra -> » 
^35. . Bol 186 Haradhan Rais; haudhuri 35 
76. | Bol146 m Sisirkumar Pal '. s; 
77 Bol 149 Bimalendu Senchaudhuri 2, 
78. | Bug PB e Munsi Ali Hossain Private Student 
79. Chander 195 Asbimkumar Majumdar Cérbati High School 
80, Cont PA 51 Jogendranath Jana Private Student 
81. Coo 976 | Anilkumar Datta * Deocharai High School 
82. Diam PC 24 Dhananjay Khan Private Student 
88. Garh 28 , Phyatreondar Ghosh Birstagha Bhagavati Vidya- 
I aya 
8é. Garh PC 11 ” ‘Belyarantén Plachanda Private Student 
85. Hugh 848 * Dasarathi Sarkar Chinsurah 8, G, Shome Train- 
: ing Academye 
86. “Hugh 357 Madhabchandra Pal " 
87. Imph PA 37 .  Thongjam Chingkhu Private Student 
a3 : : Singh so : 
88, Jia PBS ` Bamacharan Das Biswas KA 
89. Kaila 36 Rathindrakumar Pal Fatikroy High School + 
90. Kamal 5. "Wh Taranikanta Debnath Komalpur Govt. High School 
91. Kamal PB 8 i Jogendrakumar Singh Private Student 
92. Kat 88 Tinkari Ray Khirgram Sri Jogadya 
` Banipith 
93.. Kat 180 Ali Asmar Amgoria Gopalpur R.G.M. 
š Institution 
: 94,¢ Kat 589 ° Jalaluddin Ahamed : Sigram H.M.T. High School 
' d. Kat 687 Abumurhed Ansary Salar Edward Zakaria High 
Š i School 
96. -Kat 747 Narsyapprasaé Thakur Gangatikuri Atindranath 
s Vidjamandir 
97. Kat PATI : Sakibar Rahaman Private Student 
98. Kat PA 43 Janu Mallik v 
99° Kab PA 106 Md. Hasibar Rahaman ~ gi 
1000 Kat PB 186 ` Anilkumar Chaudhuri D à 
[10:. Kat PB 137 , Pravakar Ghosh 2 
102,.. Kat PB164 *e .. Biréndrakumar Sarkar N 
ape. ~= Kat PB 178 Biswanath Saha 3; 
104. eat PG 3 Radbasbyam Ghosh 2» 
:105. `@Kat PO 4 Krisbnakali Mukhopadbyay $y . r 
106.  KatPCÓ ; Harigopal Dalui | 5 
107. Kat PC7 . Jnanaranjan Das 5 kom f 
T08. Kat PC 85 Jaminimohan Chakravarti m 2 "T 
1@.- Kat PO17 Arünbaran Indu 3i 
110, Kat PC 23 e .  Nisker Chaudhuri LA 
gus Kat P@28 ~- Bhajegobinda.Chattopadhyay „n 
M2. . Kat PC 29 Sanjitkumar Mukhopadhyay $5 - 
$3 +: "Kat PC 36 `  Prodyutkumar Bandyopadhyay ,, : 
5 * Kar PC 38 Golam Absar Shike 2 ie 
^ 3 Kat PC4L @ .Sasthidas Sen : en Pics 
UH. ‘Kharg PPB 3 Abha Raichaudhori Y > 
: N. Kri PB99 . Twbingranatb Dalta K E. 





949 1 fé P—VI , ` B 
a- A x n s z 


TAN C ER dP bos ho 
Aes v. UN. `. | . une e. a SZ: . * E: 


E 2 < 
A 118, M ERUS? x e Premkumar Chettary Kurseoag Puphparani Rai 
Ë š Memorial igh Séhool 
° 119: * Mahi 184 Saktiselhar Fyne Ashadtajg C M. High School , ; 
* e. 190. “Mal PAIL = -~-Dwijendranath - ‘Sarkar . Private. Student : AE 
191. "Mid PB 49 : K “AASantitanjan Ghosh ' -.. EA š 
. *-.122 Banti PBI “an Á SubifkrishnaePal A UE y > e he 
OM. Ser PB3 -§ | Rashbehari Chakra tiyti wma Eu 
194, Uttar. KPN yay o Balailal Nag Bally Jora-Aswathatelase 
xr s. My Vidyalaya 
Ux 195. Ultar 164 ` Kantikumar Bani yopadi Uttdrparo High School - 
126. Uttar PB 62 Manabeshchandra De “ Private. Student d Z. = 
>, (c) The- Examination of the fol&®wing candidates for the Be 1955; has: Cen cancelled 
and they have teen debarred from appearing at the Sghool Final Examination ofthe Board 
in 1957 and, 1958. . ` e =k 4 
“BI. No. Roll No.. ° ` s ` Name. ab: M Schools V E 
a -- `. 
1. North PBJ 92 .. ^. Shomenath Mitra Private. Student. 
2. Bang PB 16 ` @ Rabindranath Ghosh - 
8. Dhan 205 , .-- Din Mohammad I Gopalpur Popular hug o 
4. Ram PA 87 M Imam’ Hossain š Private Studenty 


se~ e. 
(d) The Examination of the following candidates for the, year 1956 has been cancelled 
and they have been debarred fous affpearing at any School Hinal Examination of the Board, 
to bé held in future. 


SL No. Rol No —- © Name e, > Bebek * 


EON S ves 
1. South PAR 60 ``. I v. 8. Suryanarayanat - Private Student - 
2. Kangh PG 3 add T i n 
g Cus t 
— - ?e. ° 
ko RM 
E wk 
Ë e ° 
B XM “ 7 mag .. 
> f 2 ` ps L 
t 
^ me rs À 
Lene, 
^ ML 
~ ° 
i I ec, 6 
z : š i . y. 
; c ` s # 
: vo... 
s eo AN 
“ = 
° ° i j . . d ik E <: ES 
- e « 
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On *. . ` 
10974 t m NOTHTIEATIONS P 
* , š E s 
I, No. Rol. No. | ° ° Nang. : x 
4 . 
9. | North WCzZD-15 - Gurudas git . ius st Student&. us 
90. | North REZD-16 `, Somenath Bandyopadh- 6 T 
c ‘yay 
91. - South roa go 49 Minurani Ghosh . 
-< | 22.  Ronth PBA-I9:- æ-  Pradipkomar Ghosh 
| 98. . South PBO-19* | Ptabirkumar Gupta A 
[24 South PAH-8 . Praphuligkumar Kérpha 
95 South FPAL-20 EE Bandopidhyay - 3 x. 
(4 26, South -M-116 imal Bandopadhyay (TE) Puddepultur Trétituti d" e 
97. South PCV.95 Nityananda Sahu Private Student , . .. 
98, South W-06. p- ° Sunitikamar Chatto- Barisa High Schogl : e 
4 ; ° ` ` padhyay P. 
289. Wuth PCZB39- * Pradyutkomer Maju: nder Private Student 
| 390... Muth ZD-69 ` Æ- , Arünkumar Basa South Suburban School 
131. SontiSZ E-166 .* O Prasantakumar Das-  Jadivpur Bastuhara Vidya- - 
I = ° To OR, a gapta pu . 
82,. . South ZE 202 bo 3 Fngipkumar Be hee i me he 
: ^ "charyya 
33. ” Kuh PCZEcGe : . Suit De | e Private Student I 
. . š °. . . ge 
* ` n Mofassil 2 ey š 
94. Barrack X-601^ | Phanindranath Obeto- Barrackpore Debiprasad High 
= NT : padhyay School, 
85. . Ber &PO.M | "e Namità Mitaa Pvate Student 
- | 86. Bhag PCI >> -> Swepankumar Sinha » 
| 97.  Bbhag PC.85 Samarchandra Ghoghroy 33 
38. Bhag PC-168. . .  Shyamaprasad Sasmal T 
89. ` Bishnu 399 .. Dulalel and a Bej Rol C. M. Tayyeb Instn. 
+40. Bol 126 eAjoykau-ar Ghosh ` Bolpur High School 
-| 41, Bok 144 | *Aswinikumar Laha ° 
.da Bol284 C. Tanatosh Ghcsal Bandhgora Vidyalaya 
43. Bal PC-1 I hananjoy. rqu si Private Student 
41. Chender PA-28 ° ^ -Dharáid s Sinha ` 
|45. Dub 66 Abdul Mozid Zamadar Rainagar Th School 
46,.- How PCM-27 . . Dilipkumar Datta Private Student 
4T... Hugh BAT 7 - :Joydeb Bandopadhzaj Bagati s QUUM Ghosh High 
vei peg Ka ' >P : cheo: O 
U. 448. Tmph PA: D Senbam Angou Singh Private Student «^7 
-| 49.  Pmpb PAS Tas ox L. Ku'abi Singh n z 
50. Imp ph PA.27. D Kaisam Yaima Singh š ” 
|| 51. Imph PA-28 -- Laisram Ibai Singh I 3 E 
“452, | JalPA-2920 _ Banamali Ray ° 
58. Kalna 40-- '. + = Radhagobinda. Ghosh ; Sat gach a Sridharpur Abinash 
; .- Insin. 
-54.9% Kamal PB2 œ- Narayanchandra Bhatta- Private 8. udgnt `. 
° . i . charyya š E I 
55. Kanch70° . Niinaichandra P Kanchrapara Ramprasad 
a A High School. 
56. Kat 90 $: Taragankir - Bhatta- Khirgram fü -Jogadya Bani- - 
M m ent. ` "'ebaryya pith. 
157, — Kat582 Md. Matuz Abmed Sijgram H. M. Taiyeb High 
Ra) : ANET School, . 
.58. Kat PA 94 Jagadishchandra Dutta Private Student " 
e Mid PG-2 Shyamalkumar Nag . ” Š 
Sing PC-4 pee B'swanath Bandoradhyay n 





; -Y The Examination of the following candidates for - the year 1956 has PRL canoelled' . 
“nd thay fave teen debarred from appeiring at the School Final Examivatiof of the “Board , 
1957. : = PIE UG 





5 l. * : ` Caleutta 
ZA . Central, North and South ` x : "um 
AU uad . ° i ey, 
2 A le Cent H 93 Debeshkumar Nandi Narikeldanga High School ean 
` 2. . Cent PAH 1 Pravatkumir Chakravarti Private Student ` : 
-, |-3 > Geni PBH-16 Santoshku:nár Gan , p "D Vou 
IS. elet PBH-33 Kartikchandra Naskar ve ~ J: 
2r . Cent PBH-6% Ajitkumar Nasker  . 38 dd X 4 
y Cent PAM i Anantakumar Chatto- - e" PE : 


xe s D .° ç. padhyay 


tT om š z 
° " fe. * 













N ae ç 
ed. 
7 Kol No, 
— aw asss p "m 
" e ZÀ- 33 
WAS. Cent ZA-84 
e . . Norgh G-20 
^os 18. ` North PAC-26 
x Tf F ids PAC-89 
197. + North PAC-93. 5 
415. Worth D-16 š 
“N4. North, PCB-29 
«^ 15. North PCD-45 
46. * North PCD-46 
17. Nogth PCD-48 
- 48. North PCD-50 
“w 19. North E-47 
90. North B-80 
21,% Noh PPCI-64 
99. North PAJ-4 
03. ‘North K-284 
4. North PBK-9 
95, North FL-118 
96. North PCS-7 
97, North PCY-25 
98. North PBZA-12 
99. North POZÀ-84 
80. North ZD-117 
31, North ZD-121 
39. North ZD-124 
38, South PAB-36 + 
94, South C-216 KO) 
85. South PAD-23 
96. South E64 , 
37. South FPBG-2 
88. South L-9 
39. South £,-112 
40. South M-169 
4l, South N-177 
49.. > South M-1g3 
48. . | South M-184 
° 445 South M-900 — 
45. South M215” 
46. Senth PBM-74 
47, South N-138 
48. South N-139 
49, South PAS-33 
50. South PAZB 18 
51. South RA 2 ZB-51 
52, — Soutb PCZB-21 
$8. "Bouth PCZB-27 . 
soge j 
3G Fit.. qus BA 1926 
I aE “Aliduar 8 
E 86. s. Aliduor PA tf a 
‘87. . Aliduar PC 15 
- P 


; -Asan PA 14 


gum CALCUTQ Ae. REVIEW X tow : 


. E e ` 
oi Nene e : i School i 
- . r s 
Pi jushkantha. Ray Colin's Institgte S 
Santosh Ghosh || 
Ashimkumar Badra Park Instjtuti: n 
Basudeb Basu `. Paivate Student : 
eX hagendrsnath: Chakra- $, 
talon ° varti a . 
y Bankarprasad Guptad, 4 . 
`e Shyamaikanti Sengupia K. K. Hinda Academy `" ` 
Nilmani Biswas Private Student 
Monoranjan Majumêe- *, 3 
Monoran‘anjad Msg oe " 
Sambhunath Das > n. J 


Aioykumer Mukhopadhyay ` 
,Nifmalendu Divegupte hon Asutosheroetn; (Dum 
` . Dum), We Dad 


ss 





Prasantak: im ar Pal * 


Seems Dandycp&ihyay Private Student = 8 e. 


Raghunath UM uio Or = 
padhyay 
Sibaprosad Ray ° Shambazar. ALANG Hig e 
" School 
Pad | Le dh Private Student i 
Arati Neogi . Rani Amiya Bala  Baliká 
e ° Vidyalaya * 
Biswanath Jhunjbun- Private Student 
e walla ; E 
Arupkumar Basu ; š; 
Anil Kumar Basu ij A 


Kedarran'an Barai — , 
Parimalkumar Basu Shyambazar Vidyagagar High 











2 ° "School. . 
Pannalal Bandyopadhyay . 
Nirodebaran Ghcsh . 
Baniapada Das ` Private Student, 
Ngreshchandra . E Chakra Satyabhama Tóstn. for Boys 
varti 
Monoranjan Mandal "Private Student ` 
Chittaranjan Haldar Kidderpore Aéademy 
Sunanda Bhaumik Private Student’ — '* 
Dilipkumar Gangopadh- Kalidhan Institution 
yay 
Ranjit Gupta 
Gourisankar De Pudaopukur Tnstn. 
Bimalkumar Ghesh p e 
Debranjan Basu °, € 
Debranjan Das n NE e 
Sailendrgnath Roychau. . X EE EX: 
dhuri D a 
Radikaprasad Das 
Chittaranjan Bandyo- Private ‘Stade ni 
padhyay 
Mihirkumar Mukhopadh- Dhakuria Ram Chandra High 
. yay School T " 
Nityaranjan De -. I 
Bappa Ghesh 7 Privat Student 
Kanailal Datta m TEM : 
Kamalkumar Mukhecpa- ae ` 
2o dhyay n 
Prabirkenti Manna -" DT A 
Ajitkumar Biswas sis Sg; Š I PNE: 
MOFUSSIL s P 
Dorgapragad Ray Private Studenf — f 
Sambhunath Alipurduar High School..." 
Gangopadbyay I “aé 
Pankajkamar Ray Private Student, . 
-Hemendrachandra Biswas s P . ` 
Takhindar Bandyopadhyay 5 s k: 


